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* MAUD RUTHYN. 


BY J. S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ WYLDER’S HAND,” “‘THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD,” &c. 
> 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


AUSTIN RUTHYN, OF KNOWL, AND HIS DAUGHTER, 


It was winter—that is, about the 
second week in November—and 
ng gusts were rattling at the win- 

ows,and wailing, hollooing, and thun- 
dering among our tall trees and ivied 
chimneys—a very dark night, and a 
very cheerful fire blazing, a pleasant 
mixture of good round coal and splut- 
tering dry wood, in a genuine old fire- 
place, ina sombre old room. Black 
wainscoting glimmered up to the ceil- 
ing, in small ebony panels ; a cheer- 
ful clump of wax candles on the tea 
table ; many old portraits, some grim 
and pale, others pretty, and some 
very graceful’and demina hanging 
from the walls. Few pictures, ex- 
cept portraits longand short, were 
there. On the whole, I think you 
would have taken the room for our 
parlour: It was not like our modern 
notion of a drawing-room. It wasa 
long room too, and every way capa- 
cious, but irregularly shaped. 

A girl, of a little more than seven- 
teen, looking, I believe, younger still ; 
slight and rather tall, witha great deal 
of golden hair, dark gray-eyed, and 
with a countenance rather sensitive 
and melancholy, was sitting at the 
fan tne, in a reverie. I was that 

irl. 
° The only other person in the room 
—the only person in the house re- 
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lated to me—was my father. He was 
Mr. Ruthyn, of Knowl, so called in 
his county, but he had many other 
places ; was of a very ancient lineage, 
who had refused a baronetage often, 
and it was said even a viscounty, 
being of a proud and defiant spirit, 
and thinking themselves higher im 
station and purer of blood than two- 
thirds of the nobility into whose ranks, 
it was said; they had been invited to 
enter. Of all this family lore I knew 
but little and vaguely ; only what is 
to be gathered from the fireside talk 
of old retainers in the nursery. 

Tam sure my father loved me, and 
I know I loved him. With the sure 
instinct of childhood I apprehended 
his tenderness, although it was never 
expressed in common ways. But my 
father was an oddity. He had been 
early disappointed in Parliament, 
where it was his ambition to succeed. 
Though a clever man, he failed there, 
where very inferior men did ex- 
tremely well. Then he went abroad, 
and became a connoisseur and a col- 
lector ; took a part, on his return, in 
literary and scientific institutions, and 
also in the foundation and direction 
of some charities. But he tired of this 
mimic government, and gave himself 
up to a country life, not that of a 
sportsman, but rather of a student, 
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staying sometimes at one of his places 
and sometimes at another, and living 
a secluded life. 

Rather late in life he married, and 
his beautiful young wife died, leaving 
me, their only child, tohiscare. This 
bereavement, I have been told, 
changed him—made him more odd 
and taciturn than ever, and his tem- 

r als& except to me, more severe. 

here was also some disgrace about 
his younger brother—my, uncle Silas 
—which he felt bitterly. 

He was now walking up and down 
this spacious old room, which, ex- 
tending round an angle at the far 
end, was very dark in that quarter. 
It was his wont to walk up and down, 
thus, without speaking—an exercise 
which used to remind me of Chateau- 
briand’s father in the great chamber 
of the Chateau de Combourg. At the 
far end he nearly disappeared in the 
_, and then returning emerged 

or a few minutes, like a portrait, and 
then again in silence faded nearly out 
of view. 

This monotony and silence would 
have been terrifying toa person less 
accustomed to it than I. As it was 
it had its effect. I have known my 
father a whole day without once 
speaking to me. Though I loved 
him very much I was also much in 
awe of him. 

» While my father paced the floor, 
my thoughts were employed about 
the events of a month before. So 
few things happened at Know] out of 
the accustomed routine, that a very 
trifling occurrence was enough to set 
people wondering and conjecturing in 
that serene household. My father lived 
in remarkable seclusion ; except for a 
ride he hardly ever left the grounds 
of Knowl, and I don’t think it hap- 
pened twice in the year that a visiter 
sojourned among us. 

here was not even that mild reli- 
gious bustle which sometimes besets 
the wealthy and moral recluse. My 
father had left the Church of Eng- 
land for some odd sect, I forget its 
name, and ultimately became, I was 
told, a Swedenborgian. But he did 
not care to trouble me upon the 
subject. So the old carriage brought 
ay governess, when I had one, the 
old housekeeper, Mrs. Rusk, and my- 
self to the parish church every Sun- 
day. And my father, in the view of 
the honest Rector who shook his head 
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over him—“acloud without water, car- 
ried about of winds, and a wandering 
star to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness,” corresponded with 
the Angel of his church, and was pro- 
vokingly contented with his own fer- 
tility and illumination; and Mrs. Rusk, 
who was a sound and bitter church- 
woman, said he fancied he saw vi- 
sions and talked with angels like the 
rest of that “rubbitch.” 

I don’t know that she had any 
better foundation than analogy and 
a for charging my father 
with supernatural pretensions ; and 
in all points when her orthodoxy was 
not concerned, she loved her master 
and was a loyal housekeeper. 

I found her one morning superin- 
tending preparations for the reception 
of a visiter, in the hunting room it 
was calléd, from the pieces of tapes- 
try that covered its walls, represent- 
ing scenes, @ la Wouverman’s, of 


falconry, and the chase, dogs, hawks, 


ladies, gallants, and pages. In the 
midst of whom Mrs. Rusk, in black 
silk, was rummaging drawers, count- 
ing linen, and issuing orders. 

“Who is coming, Mrs. Rusk ?” 

Well, she only knew his name. It 
was a Mr. Bryerly. My papa ex- 
pected him to dinner, and to stay for 
some days. 

“T guess he’s one of those crea- 
tures, dear, for I mentioned his name 
just to Doctor Clay (the Rector), and 

e says there is a Doctor qe a 
~ conjurer among the Sweden- 

org sect—and that’s him, I do sup- 
pose.” 

In my hazy notions of these sec- 
taries there was mingled a suspicion 
of necromancy, and a weird free- 
masonry, that inspired something of 
awe and antipathy. 

Mr. Bryerly arrived time enough 
to dress at his leisure, before dinner. 
He entered the drawing-room—a tall, 
lean man, all in ungainly black, with a 
white choker, with either a black wig, 
or black hair dressed in imitation of 
one, a pair of spectacles, and a dark, 
sharp, short visage, rubbing his 
large hands together, and with a short 
brisk nod to me, whom he plainly 
regarded merely as a child, he sat 
down before the fire, crossed his legs, 
and took up a magazine. 

This treatment was mortifying, and 
I remember very well the resentment 
of which he was quite unconcious. 
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His stay was not er long ; not 
one of us divined the object of his 
visit, and he did not prepossess us 
favourably. He seemed restless, as 
men of ‘busy habits do in country 
houses, and took walks, and a drive, 
and read in the library, and wrote 
half a dozen letters. 

His bed-room and dressing-room 
were at the side of the gallery, di- 
rectly opposite to my father’s, which 
had asort of ante-room en swite, in 
which were some of his theological 
books. 

The day after Mr. Bryerly’s arrival, 
I was about to see whether my fa- 
ther’s water caraffe and glass had 
been duly laid on the table in this 
ante-room, and in doubt whether he 
was there, I knocked at the door. 

I suppose they were too ingent on 
other matters to hear, but receiving 
no answer, I entered the room. M 
father was sitting in his chair, with 
his coat and waistcoat off, Mr. 
Bryerly kneeling on a stool beside 
him, rather facing him, his black 
scratch wig, leaning close to my 
father’s grizzled hair. There was a 
large tome of their divinity lore, I 
suppose, open on the table close by. 
The lank black figure of Mr. Bryerly 
stood up, and he concealed something 
quickly in the breast of his coat. 

My father stood up also, looking 
paler I think than I ever saw him till 
then, and he pointed grimly to the 
door, and said, ‘‘ Go.” 

Mr. Bryerly pushed me gently back 
with his hands to my shoulders, and 
smiled Gown from his dark features 
with an expression quite unintel- 
ligible to me. 

I had recovered myself in a second 
and withdrew without a word. The 
last thing I saw at the door was the 
tall, slim figure in black, and the 
dark, significant smile following me ; 
and then the door was shut and 
locked, and the two Swedenborgians 
were left to their mysteries. 

I remember so well the kind of 
shock and disgust I felt in the cer- 
tainty that I had surprised them at 
some, perhaps, debasing incantation, 
a suspicion of this Mr. Bryerly, of 
the ill-fitting black coat, and white 
choker, and a sort of fear came upon 
me, and I fancied he was asserting 
some kind of mastery over my father, 
which very much alarmed me. 

I fancied all sorts of dangers in the 
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enigmatical smile of the lank high- 
priest. The image of my father, 
as I had seen him, it might be, con- 
fessing to this man in black, who 
was I knew not what, haunted me 
with the disagreeable uncertainties 
of a mind very uninstructed as to the, 
limits of the marvellous. 

I mentioned it tono one. But I 
was immensely relieved when the 
sinister visiter took his departure the 
morning after, and it was upon this 
occurrence that my mind was now 
employed. 

ome one said that Doctor Johnson 
resembled a ghost, who must be 
spoken to before it will speak. But 
my father, in whatever else he may 
have resembled a ghost, did not in 
that particular ; for no one but I in 
his household—and I very seldom— 
dared to address him until first ad- 
dressed by him. I had no notion how 
singular this was until I began to go 
out a little among friends and rela- 
tions, and found no such rule in force 
anywhere else. 

As I leaned back in my chair, 
thinking, this phantasm of my father 
came, and turned, and vanished with 
a solemn regularity. It was a peculiar 
figure, strongly made, thick-set, with 
a face large, and very stern ; he wore 
a loose, black velvet coat and waist- 
coat. It was, however, the figure of 
an elderly rather than an old man— 
though he was then nearly seventy 
—but firm, and with no sign of feeble- 
ness. ; 

I remember the start with which, 
not suspecting that he was close by 
me, I lifted my eyes, and saw that 
large, rugged countenance lookin 

fixedly on me, from less than a yard 
away. 

After I saw him he continued to 
regard me for a second or two ; and 
then, taking one of the heavy candle- 
sticksin his gnarled hand, he beekoned 
me to follow him ; which, in silence 
and wondering, I accordingly did. 

He led me across the hall, where 
there were lights burning, and into a 
lobby by the foot of the back stairs, - 
and so into his library. 

It is a long, narrow room, with two 
tall, slim windows at the far end, now 
draped in dark curtains. Dusky it 
was with but one candle; and he 
paused near the door, at the left-hand 
side of which stood, in those days, an 
old-fashioned press or cabinet of 
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carved oak. In front of this he 


“a had odd, absent ways, and 
talked more to himself, I believe, 
than to all the rest of the world put 

together. 

‘She won’t understand,” he whis- 
pered, looking at me inquiringly. 

*No, she won’t. Will she 

Then there was a pause, during 
which he brought forth from his 
breast pocket a small bunch of some 
half-dozen keys, on one of which he 
looked frowningly, every now and 
then balancing it a little before his 
eyes, between his finger and thumb, 
as he deliberated. 

I knew him too well, of course, to 
inter ose a word. 

hey are easily frightened—ay, 
they are. I'd better do it another 
way.” 

And pausing, he looked in my face 
as he might upon a picture. 

“They are—yes—I had better do 
it another way—another way ; yes— 
and she'll not suspect—she’ll not sup- 


Then he looked steatlfastly upon 
the key, and from it to me, suddenly 
lifting it up, and said abruptly, ** See, 
child, » and after a second or two— 

“ Remember this key.’* 

It was oddly shaped, and unlike 
others. 

“Yes, sir.” Talwayscalled him Sr. 

“Tt opens that,” and he tapped it 
sharply on the door of the cabinet. 

“Tn the day-time it is always here,” 
at which word he dropped it into his 
pocket again, “You see ?—and at 
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night under my pillow—you hear 
me ?” 

“ Yes, s 

“You wd ’t forget this cabinet— 
oak—next the door—on your left— 
you won’t forget ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Pity she’s a girl, and so young— 
ay, a girl, and so young—no sense— 
giddy. You say, you ll remember ?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“ Tt behoves you.” 

He turned round and looked full 
upon me, like a man who has taken 

a sudden resolution ; and I think for 
a moment he had made up his mind 
to tell me a great deal more. But if 
so, he changed it again; and after 
another pause, he said slow ly and 
sternly— 

“You will tell nobody what I have 
said, under pain of my displeasure.” 

“Oh! no, sir.’ 

“ Good child !” 

“ Kxcept,” he resumed, “under one 
contingency ; that is, in case I should 
be absent, and Doctor Bryerly—you 
recollect the thin gentleman, in spec- 
tacles and a black wig, who spent 
three days here last month—should 
come and inquire for the key, you 
under stand, in my absence.” 

“ Yes, sir.’ 

So he kissed me on the forehead, 
and said— 

“ Let us return.” 

Which, accordingly, we did, in si- 
lence ; the storm outside, like a dirge 
on a great organ, accompanying our 
flitting. 


CHAPTER II. 


UNCLE SILAS, 


‘WHEN we reached the drawing-room, 
I resumed my chair, and my father 
his slow and regular walk to and fro, 
in the great room. Perhaps it was 
the uproar of the wind that disturbed 
the ordinary tenor of his thoughts ; 
but, whatever was the cause, certainly 
he was unusually talkative that night. 

After an interval of neatly half an 
hour, he drew near again, and sat 
down in a high-backed arm-chair, 
beside the fire, and nearly opposite to 
me, and looked at me steadfastly for 
some time, as was his wont, before 
speaking ; and said he— 


“This won't do—you must have a 
governess.” 

In cases of this kind I merely set 
down my book or work, as it might 
be, and adjusted myself to listen with- 
out speaking. 

“Your French is pretty well, and 
your Italian ; but you have no ‘Ger- 
man. Your music may be pretty good 
—Im no judge—but your drawing 
might be better—yes—yes. I believe 
there are accomplished ladies—finish- 
ing governesses, they call them—who 
undertake more than any one teacher 
would have professed in my time, and 
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do very well.. She can pre you, 
and next winter, then, you shall visit 
France and Italy, where you may be 
accomplished as highly as you please.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“Youshall. Itis nearly six months 
since Miss Ellerton left you—too long 
without a teacher.”’, 

Then followed an interval. 

“Doctor Bryerly will ask you 
about that key, and what it opens ; 
— show all that to him, and no one 
else.” 

“ But,” I said, for I had a great 
terror of disobeying him in ever so 
minute a matter, “you will then be 
oe sir—how am I to find the 

e ” ’ 
esmiled on me suddenly—a bright 
but wintry smile—it seldom came, 
and was very transitory, and kindly 
though mysterious. 

“True, child ; I’m glad you are so 
wise ; that, you will find, I have pro- 
vided for, and you shall know exactly 
where to look. You have remarked 
how solitarily I live. You fancy per- 
haps, I have not got a friend, and you 
are nearly right—nearly, but not al- 
together. I have avery sure friend— 
one—a friend whom I once misunder- 


stood, but now appreciate.” _ 
I wondered silently whetherit could 


be Uncle Silas. 

“He'll make me a call, some da 
soon ; I'm not quite sure when. 
won’t tell you*his name—you’ll hear 
that soon enough, and I don’t want 
it talked of ; and I must make a little 
journey with him. You'll not be 
afraid of being left alone for a time?” 

* And have you promised, sir?’ I 
answered, with another question, my 
curiosity and anxiety overcoming my 
awe. He took my questioning very 
good-humoredly. 

“ Well—promise ?—no, child ; but 
I’m under condition; he’s not to be 
denied. I must make the excursion 
with him the moment he calls. I 
have no choice ; but, on the whole, I 
rather like it—remember, I say, I 
rather /ike it.” 

And he smiled again, with the same 
meaning, that was at once stern and 
sad. The exact purport of these sen- 
tences remained fixed in my mind, so 
that even at this distance of time I 
am quite sure of them. : 

A person quite unacquainted with 
my father’s habitually abrupt and odd 
way of talking, would have fancied 
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. 
that he was heowtly s little disor- 
dered in his mind. But no such sus- 
icion for a moment troubled me. 

was quite sure that he spoke of a 
real pape who was coming, and 
that his journey was something mo- 
mentous ; and when the visitor of 
whom he spoke did come, and he de- 
parted with him upon that mysterious 
excursion, I perfectly understood his 
language and his reasons for saying 
so much and yet so little. 

You are not to suppose that all my 
hours were passed in the sort of 
conference and isolation of which 
I have just given you a specimen ; 
and singular and even awful as 
were sometimes my ¢téte-d-tétes with 
my father, I had grown so accus- 
tomed to his strange ways, and 
had so unbounded a confidence in his 
affection, that they never depressed 
or agitated me in the manner you 
might havesupposed. I had a great 
deal of quite a different sort of *chat 
with good old Mrs. Rusk, and very 
pleasant talks with Mary Quince, my 
somewhat ancient maid ; and besides 
all this, I had now and then a visit 
of aweek orso at the house of someone 
of our county neighbours, and occa- 
sionally a visiter—but this, I must 
own, very rarely—at Knowl. 

There had come now a little pause 
in my father’s revelations, and my 
fancy wandered away upon a flight of 
discovery. Who, Y ont thought, 
could this intending visiter be, who 
was to come, armed with the prero- 
gative to make my stay-at-home fa- 
ther forthwith leave his household 
gods—his books and his child—to 
whom he clung, and set forth on an 
unknown knight-errantry ? Who but 
Uncle Silas, I thought—that myste- 
rious relative whom I had never eeen 
—who was, it had in old times been 
very darkly hinted to me, unspeakably 
unfortunate or unspeakably vicious— 
whom I had seldom heard my father 
mention, and then in a hurried way, 
and with awpained, thoughtful look. 
Once only he had said anything from 
which could gather my father’s 
opinion of him, and then it was so 
slight and enigmatical that I might 
have filled in the character very 
nearly as I pleased. 

It happened thus. One day Mrs. 
Rusk was in the oak-room, I being 
then about fourteen. She was re- 
moving a stain from a tapestry chair, 
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and I watched the process with a 
childish’ interest. She sat down to 
rest herself—eshe had been stoopin 
over her work—and threw her hea 
back, for her neck was weary, and in 
this position she fixed her eyes on a 
portrait that hung before her. 

It was a full-length, and repre- 
sented a singularly handsome young 
man, dark, slender, elegant, in a cos- 
tume then quite obsolete, though I 
believe it was seen at the beginning 
of this century—white leather pan- 
taloons and top-boots, a buff waist- 
coat, and a chocolate-coloured coat, 
and the hair long and brushed back. 

There was a remarkable elegance 
and adelicacy in the features, but also 
a character of resolution and ability 
that quite took the portrait out of the 
category of mere fops or fine men. 
When people looked at it for the 
first time, | have so often heard the 
exclamation—“ What a wonderfully 
handsome man !” and then, “ What a 
clever face!” An Italian greyhound 


stood by him, and some slender co- 
lumns and a rich dygpery in the back- 
ground. But though the accessories 
were of the luxurious sort, and the 
beauty, as I have said, refined, there 


‘was a masculine force in that slender 
oval face, and a fire in the large, sha- 
dowy eyes, which were very peculiar, 
and quite redeemed it from the sus- 
picion of effeminacy. 

“Ts not that Uncle Silas?” said I. 

“Yes, dear,” answered Mrs. Rusk, 
looking, with her resolute little face, 
quietly on the portrait. 

“He must be a very handsome 
man, Mrs. Rusk. Don’t you think 
so ?” I continued. 

“He was, my dear—yes ; but it is 
forty years since that was painted— 
the date is there in the corner, in the 
shadow that comes from his foot, and 
forty years, I can tell you, makes a 
change in most of us;” and Mrs. 
Rusk laughed, in cynical good-humour. 

There was a little pa both still 
looking on the handsome fhan in top- 
boots, and I said—- 

“And why, Mrs. Rusk, is papa 
always so sad about Uncle Silas ?” 

“What's that, child?” said my 
father’s voice, very near. I looked 
round, with a start, and flushed and 
faltered, receding a step from him. 

“No harm, dear. You have said 
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nothing wrong,” he said, gently, ob- 
serving my an, “You said I was 
always sad, I think, about Uncle 
Silas. Well, I don’t know how you 
gather that; but if I were, I will 
now tell you, it would not be unna- 
tural. Your uncle is a man of great 
talents, great faults, and great wrongs. 
His talents have not availed him ; his 
faults are long ago repented of ; and 
his wrongs I believe he feels less than 
I do, but they are deep. Did she say 
any. more, madam?’ he demanded 
abruptly of Mrs. Rusk. 

“ Nothing, sir,” with a stiff little 
courtesy, answered Mrs. Rusk, who 
stood in awe of him. 

“ And there is no need, child,” he 
continued, addressing himself to me, 
“that you should think more of him 
at present. Clear your head of Uncle 
Silas. One day, perhaps, you will 
know him—yes, very well—and un- 
ee how villains have injured 
him.” 

Then my father retired, and at the 
door he said— 

‘Mrs. Rusk, a word, if you please,” 
beckoning to that lady, who trotted 
after him to the library. 

I think he then laid some injunc- 
tion upon the housekeeper, which 
was transmitted by her to Mar 
Quince, for from that time forth 
could never lead either to talk with 
me about Uncle Silas They let me 
talk on, but were reserved and silent 
themselves, and seemed embarrassed, 
and Mrs. Rusk sometimes pettish and 
angry, when I pressed for informa- 
tion. 

Thus curiosity was “piqued ; and 
round the slender portrait in the lea- 
ther pantaloons and top-boots ga- 
‘ened many-coloured circles of mys- 
tery, and the handsome features 
seemed to smile down upon my baf- 
fled curiosity with a provoking signi- 
ficance. 

Why is it that this form of ambi- 
tion—curiosity—which entered into 
the temptation of our first parent, is 
so specially hard to resist? Know- 
ledge is power—and power of one 
sort or another is the secret lust of 
human souls ; and here is, beside the 
sense of exploration the undefinable 
interest of a story, and above all, 
something forbidden, to stimulate the 
contumacious appetite. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A NEW FACE. 
= 


I THINK it was about a fortnight 
after that conversation in which my 
father had. expressed his opinion, 
and given me the mysterious charge 
about the old oak cabinet in his 
library, as already detailed, that I 
was one night sitting at the great 
drawing-room window, lost in the 
melancholy reveries of night, and in 
admiration of the moonlighted scene. 
I was the only occupant of the room ; 
and the lights near the fire, at its 
further end, hardly reached to the 
window at which I sat. 

Theshorn grass sloped gently down- 
ward from the windows till it met the 
broad level on which stood, in clumps, 
or solitarily scattered, some of the 
noblest timber in England. Hoar in 
the moonbeams stood those graceful 
trees casting their moveless shadows 
upon the grass, and in the background 
crowning the undulations of the dis- 
tance, in masses, were piled those 
woods among which lay the solitary 
tomb where the remains of my be- 
loved mother rested. 

The air was still. The silvery va- 
pour hung serenely on the far horizon, 
and the frosty stars blinked brightly. 
Everyone knows the effect of such a 
scene on a mind already saddened. 
Fancies and regrets float mistily in 
the dream, and the scene affects us 
with astrange mixture of mane and 
anticipation, like some sweet old air 
heard in the distance. As my eyes 
rested on those, to me, funereal but 
glorious woods, which form the back- 
ground of the picture, my thoughts 
recurred to my father’s mysterious 
intimations and the image of the 
approaching visiter ; and the thought 
of the unknown journey saddened me. 

In all that eoncerned his religion, 
from very early association, there was 
to me something of the unearthly and 
spectral. 

When my deag mamma died I was 
not nine years old ; and I remember, 
two days before the funeral, there came 
to Knowl, where she died, a thin little 
man, with large black eyes, and a very 
grave, dark face. 

an was shut up a good deal with 

dear —. who was in deep 
iction ; and Mrs, Rusk used to say, 


“Tt is rather odd to see him praying 
with that little scarecrow from Lon- 
don, and good Mr. Clay ready at call, 
in the village ; much good that little 
black whipper- -snapper will do him!” 

With that little black man, on the 
day after the funeral, I was sent out, 
for some reason, for a walk; my 
governess was ill, I know, and there 
was confusion in the house, and I dare 
say the maids made as much of a holi- 
oy as they could. 

remember feeling a sort of awe of 
this little dark man ; but I was not 
afraid of him, for, he was gentle, 
though sad—and seemed kind. He 
led me into the garden—the Dutch 
garden, we used to call it—with a 
balustrade, and statues at the farther 
front, laid out in a carpet-pattern of 
brilliantly coloured flowers. We came 
down the broad flight of Caen stone 
steps into this, and we walked in si- 
lence to the balustrade. The base 
was too high at the spot where we 
reached it for me tosee over; but hold- 
ing my hand, he said, “Look through 
that, my child. W ell, you can’t; but J 
can see beyond it—shall I tell you 
what? Isee everso much. Iseea 
cottage with a steep roof, that looks 
like gold inthe sunlight; thereare tall 
trees throwing soft shadows round it, 
and flowering shrubs, I can’tsay what, 
only the colours are beautiful, growing 
by the walls and windows, and two 
little children are playing among the 
stems of the trees, and we are on our 
way there, and in a few minutes shall 
be under those trees ourselves, and 
talking to those little children. Yet 
now to me it is but a picture in my 
brain, and to you but a story told by 
me, which you believe. Come, dear; 
let us be going.” 

So we descended the steps at the 
right, and side by side walked along 
the grass lane between tall trim walls 
of evergreens. The way was in deep 
shadow for the sun was near the hori- 
zon; but suddenly we turned to the 
left and there we stood in rich sun- 
light, among the very objects he had 
described. 

“Ts this your house, my little men?” 
he asked of the children— pretty little 
rosy boys—who assented ; and he 
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leaned with his open hand against the 
stem of one of the trees, and with a 
grave smile he nodded down to me, 
saying— 

~ You see now, and hear, and feel 
for yourself that both the vision and 
the story were quite true; but come 
on, my dear, we have further to go.” 

And relapsing into silence we had 
a long ramble through the wood, the 
same on which I was now looking 
in the distance. Every now and then 
he made me sit down to rest, and he 
in a musing solemn sort of way would 
relate some little story, reflecting, even 
to my childish mind, a strange sus- 
picion of a spiritual meaning, but 
different from what honest Mrs. Rusk 
used to expound to me from the Para- 
bles, and, somehow, startling in its 
very vagueness. * 

Thus entertained, though a little 
awfully, I accompanied the dark 
mysterious little “whipper-snapper” 
through the woodland glades. We 
came, to me quite unexpectedly, in 
the deep sylvan shadows, upon the 
gray, pillared temple, four-fronted, 
with a slanting —- of lichen- 
stained steps, the lonely sepulchre in 
which I had the morning before seen 

oor mamma laid. At the sight the 
ountains of my grief re-opened, and [ 
cried bitterly,.repeating, “‘ Ah! mam- 
ma, mamma, little mamma!” and so 
went on weeping and calling wildly 
on the deaf and silent. There was a 
stone bench some ten steps away from 
the tomb. 

“Sit down beside me, my child,” 
said the grave man with the black 
eyes, very kindly and gently. “ Now, 
what do you see there?” he asked, 
pointing horizontally with his stick 
towards the centre of the opposite 
wall. 

“Oh, that—that place where poor 
mamma is?” 

“Yes, a stone wall with pillars, too 
high for either you or me to see over. 
But” — 

Here he mentioned a name 
which I think must have been Swe- 
denborg, from what I afterwards 
learned of his tenets and revelations; 
I only know that it sounded to me 
like the name of a magician ina fairy 
tale ; I fancied he lived in the wood 
which surrounded us, and I began to 

ow frightened as he proceeded. 

“But Swedenborg sees beyond it, 
over, and through it, and has told me 
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all that concerns us to know. He says 
your mamma is not there.” 

“She is taken away !’’ I cried, start- 
ing up, and with streaming eyes, gaz- 
ing on the building which, thoughal 
stamped my feet in my distraction, I 
was afraid to approach. “Oh, is 
mammatakenaway? Where isshe? 
Where have they brought her to?” 

I was uttering unconsciously very 
nearly the question with which Mary, 
in the gray of that wondrous morn- 
ing on which she stood by the empty 
sepulchre, accosted the figure standing 
near. 

“Your mamma is alive, but too far 
away 4o see or hear us ; but Sweden- 
borg, standing here, can see and hear 
her, and tells me all he sees, just as I 
told you in the garden about the little 
boys and the cottage, and the trees 
and flowers.which you could not see, 
but believed in when J told you. So 
I can tell you now as I didthen; and 
as we are both, I hope, walking on to 
the same place, just as we did to the 
trees and cottage, you will surely 
see with your own eyes how true is 
the description which I give you.” 

I was very much frightened, for I 
feared that when he had done his nar- 
rative we were to walk on through 
the wood into that place of wonders 
and of shadows where the dead were 
visible. 

He leaned his elbow on his knee, 
and his forehead on his hand, which 
shaded his downcast eyes, and in that 
attitude described to me a beautiful 
landscape, radiant with a wondrous 
light, in which, rejoicing, my mother 
moved along an airy path, ascending 
among mountains of fantastic height, 
and peaks, melting in celestial colour- 
ing into the air, and peopled with 
human beings translated into the 

saine image, beauty, and splendour, 
And when he had ended his relation, 
he rose, took my hand, and smiling 
gently down on my pale, wondering 
face, he said the samé words he had 
spoken before— 

“ Come, dear, let us be going.” 

“Oh! no, no, no—not now,” I said, 
resisting, and very much frightened. 

‘“*Home, I mean, dear. We cannot 
walk to the place I have “described. 
We can only reach it through the gate 
of death, to which we are all tending, 
young and old, with sure steps.” 

“ And where is the gate of death?” 
I asked in a sort of whisper, as we 
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walked together, holding his hand 
very fast, and looking stealthily. He 
smiled sadly and said— 

“When, sooner or later, the time 
comes, as Hagar’s eyes were opened in 
the wilderness, and she beheld the 
fountain of water,so shall each of us 
see the door open before us, and enter 
in and be refreshed.” 

For a long time after this walk I 
was very nervous ; the more so for 
the awful manner in which Mrs. Rusk 
received my statement—with stern 
lips and upturned hands and eyes, 
and an angry expostulation: “I do 
wonder at you, Mary Quince, letting 
the child walk into the wood with 
that limb of darkness. It is a mercy 
he did not show her the devil, or 
frighten her out of her senses, in that 
lonely place !” 

Of thenp Swedenborgians, indeed, 

know no more than I might 
learn from good Mrs. Rusk’s very 
inaccurate talk. Two or three of 
them crossed in the course of my 
early life, like magic-lantern figures, 
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the disk of my very cifeumscribed 
observation. All outside was and is 
darkness. I once tried to read one 
of their books upon the future state 
—heaven and hell ; but I grew after 
a day or two so nervousghat I laid it 
aside. It is enough for me to know 
that their founder effher saw or fan- 
cied he saw amazing visions, which 
so far from superseding, confirmed, 
and interpreted the language of the 
Bible ; and.as dear papa accepted 
their ideas, I am happy in thinking 
that they did not conflict with the su- 
preme authority of holy writ. 
Leaning on my hand, I was now 
looking upon that solemn wood, white 
and shadowy in the moonlight, where, 
for along time after that ramble with 
the visionary, I fancied the gate of 
death, hidden only by a strange 
glamour, and tHe dazzling land of 
ghosts, were situate ; and I suppose 
these early associations gave to my 
reverie about my father’s coming 
visiter a wilder and a sadder tinge. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MADAME DE LA ROUGIERRE, 


On a sudden, on the grass before 
me, stood an odd figure—a very tall 
woman in gray draperies, nearly 
white under the moon, courtesying 
extraordinarily low, and rather fan- 
tastically. 

I stared in something like horror 
upon the large and rather hollow fea- 
tures which I did not know, smiling 
very unpleasantly on me; and the 
moment it was plain that I saw her, 
the gray woman began gobbling 
and cackling shrilly—I could not dis- 
tinctly hear what through the win- 
dow—and gesticulating oddly with 
her long hands and arms. 

As she drew near the window, I 
flew to the fireplace, and rang the 
bell frantically, and seeing her still 
there, and fearing that she might 
break into the room, I flew out of the 
door, very much frightened, and mef 
Branston the butler in the lobby. 

“ There’s a woman at the window!” 
I gasped ; “ turn her away, please.” 

if Thad said aman, I suppose fat 
Branston would have summoned and 
sent forward a detachment of foot- 
men. As it was, he bowed gravely, 
with a— 


“ Yes ’m—shall ’m.” 

And with an air of authority ap- 
proached the window. 

I don’t think that he was plea- 
santly impressed himself by the first 
sight of our visiter, for he stopped 
short some.steps of the window, and 
demanded rather sternly— 

“What ye doin’ there, woman ?” 

To this summons, her answer, 
which occupied a little time, was in- 
audible to me. But Branston re- 
plied— 

“T wasn’t aware, ma’am ; I heerd 
nothin’ ; if you'll go round that way. 

ou’ll see the hall-door steps, and 
"ll speak to the master, and do as 
he shall order.” 

The figure -said something and 
pointed. 

“Yes, that’s it, and ye can’t miss 
of the door.” 

And Mr. Branston returned slow! 
down the long room, and halted, wit 
out-turned pumps’ and a grave incli- 
nation before me, and the faintest 
amount of interrogation in the an- 
nouncement— 


“ Please ’m, she says she’s the go- 
verness,” 
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“The governess! What gover- 
ness ?” 

Branston was too well bred to 
smile, and he said thoughtfully— 

“P’raps, ’m, I’d best ask the mas- 
ter ?” ° 

To which I@mssented, and away 
strode the flat pumps of the butler 
to the library. 

I stood breathless in the hall. 
Every girl at my age knows how 
much is involved in such an advent. 
I also heard Mrs. Rusk, in a minute 
or two more, emerge I suppose from 
the study. She walked quickly, and 
muttered sharply to herself—an evil 
trick, in which she indulged when 
much “put about.” I should have 
been glad of a word with her; but I 
fancied she was vexed, and would 
not have talked satisfactorily. She 
did not, however, come my way, 
merely crossing the hall with her 
quick energetic step. 

Was it really the arrival of a go- 
verness? Was that apparition which 
had impressed me so unpleasantly to 
take the command of me—to sit alone 
with me, and haunt me perpetually 
with her sinister looks and shrilly 
gabble ? 

I was just making up my mind to 
go to Mary Quince and learn some- 
thing definite, when I heard my fa- 
ther’s step approaching from the 
library ; so I quietly re-entered the 
drawing-room, but with an anxious 
and throbbing heart. 

When he came in, as usual, he pat- 
ted me on the head gently, with a 
kind of smile, and then began his si- 
lent walk up and down the room. I 
was yearning to question him on the 
_ that just then engrossed me so 

isagreeably ; but the awe in which 
I stood of him forbade. 

After a time he stopped at the 
window, the curtain of which I had 
drawn, and the shutter partly open- 
ed, and he looked out, perhaps with 
associations of his own, on the scene 
I had been contemplating. 

It was not for nearly an hour after, 
that my father suddenly, after his 
wont, in a few words, apprized me of 
the arrival of Madame de la Rou- 
gierre to be my governess, highly re- 
commended and perfectly qualified. 
My heart sank with a sure presage of 
ill. I already disliked, distrusted, 
and feared her. : 

I had more than an apprehension 
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of her temper and fear of possibly 
abused authority. The large-featured, 
smirking phantom, saluting me so 
oddly in the moonlight, retained ever 
after its peculiar and unpleasant hold 
upon my nerves. 

“Well, Miss Maud, dear, I hope 
you'll like your new governess—for 
it’s more than J can do, just at pre- 
sent at least,” said Mrs. Rusk sharp- 
ly—she was awaiting me in my room. 
a I hate them Frenchwomen ; they’re 
not natural, I think. I gave her her 
supper inmyroom. She eats like a 
wolf, she does, the great raw-boned 
hannimal. I wish you saw her in bed 
asI did. I put her next the clock- 
room—she’ll hear the hours betimes, 
I’m thinking. You never saw such 
asight. The great long nose and hol- 
low cheeks of her, and oogh! such 
a mouth ! I felt a’most like little Red 
Riding-Hood—I did, Miss.” 

Here honest Mary Quince, who en- 
joyed Mrs. Rusk’s satire, a weapon in 
which she was not herself strong, 
laughed outright. 

“Turn down the bed, Mary. She’s 
very agreeable—she is, just now—all 
new-comers is ; but she did not get 
many compliments from me, Miss— 
no, I rayther think not. I wonder 
why honest English girls won’t an- 
swer the gentry for governesses, in- 
stead of them gaping, scheming, 
wicked furriners ? rd forgi’ me, I 
think they’re all alike.” 

Next morning I made acquaintance 
with Madame de la Rougierre. She 
was tall, masculine, a little ghastly 
perhaps, and draped in purple silk, 
with a lace cap, and great bands of 
black hair, too thick and black per- 
haps to correspond quite naturally 
with her bleached and sallow skin, 
her hollow jaws, and the fine but 
grim wrinkles traced about her brows 
and eyelids. She smiled, she nodded 
and then for a good while she scanned 
me in silence with a steady, cunning 
eye and astern smile. 

“And how is she named—what 
is Mademoiselle’s name?” said the 
tall stranger. . 

* Maud, Madame.” 

“ Maud !—what pretty name. Eh! 
bien. I am very sure my dear Maud 
she will be very good little girl— 
is it not so?!—and I am sureI shall 
love you vary moche. And what ‘av 
you been learning, Maud, my dear 
chaile—music, French, German, eh ?” 
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“Yes, a little ; and I had just be- 
gun the use of the globes when my 
governess went away.” | 

I nodded towards the globes which 
stood near her, as I said this. 

“Oh! yes—the globes ;’ and she 
spun one of them with her great 
hand. “Je vous expliquerai tout 
cela & fond.” 

Madame de la Rougierre, I found, 
was always quite ready to explain 
everything “& fond ;’ but somehow 
her “explications,” as she termed 
them, were not very intelligible, and 
when pressed her temper woke up, 
so that I preferred, after a while, ac- 
‘cepting the expositions just as they 
came. 

Madame was on an unusually 
large scale, a circumstance which 
made some of her traits more start- 
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ling, and altogether rendered her, in 
her strange way, more awful in the 
eyes of a nervous child, I may say, 
such as I was. She used to look at 
me for a long time sometimes, with 
the peculiar smile I have mentioned, 
and her great finger upon her lip, like 
the Eleusinian priestess on the vase. 
She would sit, too, sometimes for 
an hour together looking into the fire 
or out of the window, plainly seeing 
nothing, and with an odd, fixed look 
of something like triumph—very 
nearly a smile—on her cunning face. 
She was by no means a pleasant 
gouvernante for a nervous girl of my 
years. Sometimes she had accesses 
of a sort of hilarity which frightened 
me still more than her graver moods, 
and I will describe these by-and-by. 


CHAPTER V. 


SIGHTS AND NOISES. 


THERE is not an old house in Eng- 
land of which the servants and young 
people who live in it do not cherish 
some traditionsof the ghostly. Knowl 
has its shadows, noises, and marvellous 
records. Rachel Ruthyn, the beauty 
of Queen Anne’s time, who died of 
grief for the handsome Colonel Nor- 
brook,swho was killed in the Low 
Countries, walks the house by night, 
in crisp and sounding silks. She is 
not seen, only heard. The tapping of 
her high-heeled shoes, the wre and 
rustle of her brocades, her sighs as 
she pauses in the galleries, near the 
bed-room doors ; and sometimes, on 
starry nights, her sobs. — 
There is, beside, the “ link-man,” a 
lank, dark-faced, black-haired man, 
in a sable suit, with a link or torch 
inhis hand. It usuallyonly smoulders, 
with a deep, red glow, as he visits his 
beat. The library is one of the rooms 
he sees to. Unlike “ Lady Rachel,” 
as the thaids called her, he is seen 
only, never heard. His steps fall 
noiseless as shadows on floor and 
carpet. The lurid glow of his smoul- 
dering torch imperfectly lights his 
figure and face, and, except when 
much perturbed, his link never blazes. 
On those occasions, however, as he 
goes his rounds, he ever and anon 
whirls it round his head, ‘and it 
bursts into a dismal flame. This is a 


fearful omen, and always portends 
some direful crisis or calamity. It 
occurs, however, only once or twice in 
a century. , 

I don’t know whether Madame had 
heard anything of these phenomena; 
but she did report what very much 
frightened me and Mary Quince. She 
asked us who walked in the gallery 
on which her bed-room opened, making 
a rustling with her dress, and going 
down the stairs, and breathing long 
breaths here and there. Twice she 
said she had stood at her door in the 
dark, listening to these sounds, and 
once she called to know who it was, 
There was no answer, but the person 
plainly turned back, and hurried 
towards her with an unnatural speed, 
which made her jump within her 
door and shut it. 

When first such tales are told they 
excite the nervesgf the young and the 
ignorant intensely. But the special 
effect, I have found, soon wears out, 
and the tale simply takes its place 
with the rest. So it was with Ma- 
dame’s narrative. 

About a week after its relation, I 
had my experience of a similar sort, 
Mary Quince went down stairs for 
a ae. leaving me in bed, a 
candle burning in the room, and there, 
being tired, I fell asleep before her re- 
turn. “When I awoke the candle had 
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been extinguished. But I heard a step 
softly approaching. I jumped up— 
quite forgetting the ghost, and think- 
ing only of Mary Quince—and opened 
the door, expecting to see the light of 
her candle. ome all was dark, and 
near me I heard the fall of a bare foot 
on the oak floor. It was as if some 
one had stumbled. I said, “ Mary,” 
but no answer came, only a rustling 
of clothes and a breathing at the other 
side of the gallery, which passed off 
towards the upper staircase. I turned 
into my room, freezing with horror, 
and clapt my door. The noise wakened 
Mary Quince, who had returned and 
gone to her bed half-an-hour before. 

About a fortnight after this Mary 
Quince, a very veracious spinster, 
reported to me, that having got up 
to fix the window which was rat- 
tling, at about four o’clock in the 
morning, she saw a light shining 
from the library window. She could 
swear to its being a strong light, 
streaming through the chinks of the 
shutter, and moving, as no doubt the 
link was waved about his head by 
the angry “link-man.” 

These strange occurrences ‘helped, 
I think, just then to make me nervous, 
and prepared the way for the odd 
sort of ascendancy which, through my 
sense of the mysterious and super- 
natural, that repulsive Frenchwoman 
was gradually, and it seemed without 
effort, establishing over me. 

Some dark points of her character 
speedily emerged from the prismatic 
mist with which she had enveloped 
it. 

Mrs. Rusk’s observation about the 
agreeability of new-comers, I found 
to be true, for as Madame began to 
lose that character, her good-humour 
abated very perceptibly, and she 
began to show gleams of another sort 
of temper that was lurid and danger- 


ous. + 

Notwithstanding*this, she was in 
the habit of always having her Bible 
open by her, and wasausterely atten- 
tive at morning and evening services, 
and asked my father, with great 
humility, to lend her some transla- 
tions of Swedenborg’s books, which 
she laid much to heart. 

When we went out for our walk, if 
the weather were bad we generally 
made our promenade up and down 
the broad terrace in front.of the 
windows. Sullen and malign at times 
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she used to look, and as suddenly she 
would pat me on the shoulder caress- 
ingly, and smile with a grotesque 
benignity, asking tenderly, “‘ Are you 
fatigue, ma chere?” or “Are you 
cold-a, dear Maud ?” 

At first these abrupt transitions 
puzzled me, sometimes half frightened 
me, savouring, I fancied, of insanity. 
The key, however, was accidentally 
supplied, and I found that these 
accesses of demonstrative affection 
were sure to supervene whenever my 
father’s face was visible through the 
library windows. 

I did not know well what to make 
of this woman, whom I feared with 
a vein of superstitious dread. I hated 
being alone with Her after dusk in 
the school-room. She would some- 
times sit for half an hour at a 
time, with her wide mouth drawn 
down at the corners, and a scowl, 
looking into the fire. If she saw me 
looking at her she would change all 
this on the instant, affect a sort of 
languor, and lean her head upon her 
hand, and ultimately have recourse 
to her Bible. But I fancied she did 
not read, but pursued her own dark 
ruminations, for I observed that the 
open book might often lie for half an 
hour or more under her eyes and yet 
the leaf never turned. 

I should have been glad to be as- 
sured that she prayed when™n her 
knees, or read when that book was 
before her ; I should have felt that 
she was more canny and human. As 
it was those external pieties made a 
suspicion of a hollow contrast with 
realities that helped to scare me ; yet 
it was but a suspicion—I could not 
be certain. 

Our Rector and the Curate, with 
whom she was very gracious, and 
anxious about my collects and cate- 
chism, had an exalted opinion of her. 
In public places her affection for me 
was always demonstrative. 

In like manner she contrived con- 
ferences with my father. She was 
always making excuses to consult him 
about my reading, and to confide in 
him her sufferings, as I learned, from 
my contumacy and temper. The 
fact is, I was altogether quiet and 
submissive. But I think she hada 
wish to reduce me to a state of the 
most abject’ bondage. She had de- 
signs of domination and subversion 
regarding the entire household, I now 
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believe, worthy of the evil spirit I 
sometimes fancied her. 

My father beckoned me into the 
study one day, and said he— 

“You ought not to give poor Ma- 
dame so much pain. She is one of 
the few persons who takes an interest 
in you ; why should she have so often 
to complain of your ill-temper and 
Sestalende. whe should she be 
compelled to ask my permissfon to 
punish you? Don’t be afraid, I won't 
concede that. But in so kind a person 
it argues much. Affection I can’t 
command—respect and obedience I 
may—and I insist on your rendering 
both to Madame.” 

“But, sir,’ I said, roused into 
courage by the gross injustice of the 
charge, “ I have always done exactly 
as she bid me, and never said one 
disrespectful word to Madame.” 

“T don’t think, child, you are the 
best judge of that. Go, and amend.” 
And with a displeased look he pointed 
to the door. My heart swelled with 
the sense of wrong, and as I reached 
the door I turned to say another 
word, but I could not, and only burst 
into tears. 

“There—don’t ery, little Maud— 
only let us do better for the fu- 
ture. There—-there—there has been 
enough.” 

And he kissed my forehead, and 
gently put me out and closed the door. 

In the school-room I took courage, 
and with some warmth upbraided 
Madame. 
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“Wat wicked chaile!” moaned 
Madame, demurely. “ Read aloud 
those three—yes, those three chapters 
of the Bible, my dear Maud.” 

There was no special fitness in 
those particular chapters, and when 
they were ended she said in a sad 
tone— 

“ Now, dear, you must commit to 
memory this pretty priaire for umility 
of art.” 

It was a long one, and in a state 
of profound irritation I got through 
the task. 

Mrs. Rusk hated her. She said 
she stole wine and brandy whenever 
the opportunity offered—that she was 
always asking her for such stimulants 
and pretending pains in her stomach. 
Here, perhaps, there was exaggera- 
tion ; but I knew it was true that I 
had been at different times despatched 
on that errand and pretext for brandy 
to Mrs. Rusk, who at last came to 
her bed-side with pills and a mustard 
blister only, and was hated irrevoca- 
bly ever after. 

I felt all this was done to torture 
me. But a day is a long time toa 
child, and they forgive quickly. It 
was always with a sense of danger 
that I heard Madame say she must 
go and see Monsieur Ruthyn in the 
library, and I think a jealousy of her 
growing influence was an ingredient 
in the detestation in which honest 
Mrs. Rusk held her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A WALK IN THE WOOD. 


Two little pieces of by-play in which 


I detected her confirmed my un- 
pleasant suspicion. From the corner 
of the gallery I one day saw her, 
when she thought I was out and all 
quiet, with her ear at the keyhole of 
papa’s study, as we used to call the 
sitting-room next his bed-room. Her 
eyes were turned in the direction of 
the stairs from which only she appre- 
hended surprise. Her great mouth 
was open, and her eyes absolutely 
goggled with eagerness. She was de- 
vouring all that was passing there. 
I drew back into the shadow with a 
kind of disgust and horror. She was 
transformed into a great gaping rep- 
tile. I felt that I could have thrown 


something at her ; but a kind of fear 
made me recede again toward my 
room. Indignation, however, quickly 
returned, and I came back treadin 
briskly as I did so. When I reache 
the angle of the gallery again, Ma- 
dame, I suppose had heard me, for 
she was half way down the stairs, 

“ Ah, my dear chaile, I am so glad 
to find you, and you are dress to 
come out. We aod) Unive so pleasant 
walk.” 

At that moment the door of my 
father’s study opened, and Mrs. Rusk, 
with her dark energetic face ve 
much flushed, stepped out in hig 
excitement. 

“The Master says you may have 
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the brandy-bottle, Madame, and I’m 
glad to be rid of it—J am.” 

Madame courtesied with a great 
smirk that was full of intangible 
hate and insult. 

“ Better your own brandy, if drink 
you must!” exclaimed Mrs. Rusk. 
“You may come to the store-room 
now, or the butler can take it.” 

And off whisked Mrs. Rusk for the 
back staircase. 

There had been no common skir- 
mish on this occasion, but a pitched 
battle. 

Madame had made a sort of pet of 
Anne Wixted, an under chamber- 
maid, and attached her to her interest 
economically by persuading me to 
make her presents of some old dresses 
and other things. Anne was such an 
angel ! 

ut Mrs. Rusk, whose eyes were 
about her, detected Anne, with a 
brandy-bottle under her apron, steal- 
ing up stairs. Anne in a panic de- 
clared the truth. Madame had com- 
missioned her to buy it in the town, 
and convey it to her bed-room. Upon 
this, Mrs. Rusk impounded the flask ; 
and with Anne beside her, rather pre- 
cipitately ory before “ the mas- 


ter.’ He heard, and “summoned 
Madame. Madame was cool, frank, 
and fluent. The brandy was purely 
medicinal. She produced a docu- 


ment in form of a note. Doctor 
Somebody presented his compliments 
to Madame de la Rougierre, and or- 
dered her a table-spoonful of brandy 
and some drops of laudanum when- 
ever the pain of stomach returned. 
The flask would last a whole year, 
perhaps two. She claimed her me- 
dicine. 

Man’s estimate of woman is higher 
than woman’s own. Perhaps in their 
relations to man they are generally 
more trustworthy—perhaps woman's 
is the juster, and the other an ap- 
pointed illusion. I don’t know ; but 
so it is ordained. 

Mrs. Rusk was recalled, and I saw, 
as you are aware, Madame’s pro- 
cedure during the interview. 

It was a great battle—a great vic- 
tory. Madame was in high spirits. 
The air was sweet—the landscape 
charming—I, so good—everything so 
beautiful! Where should we go? 
this way ? 

I had made a resolution to speak 
as little as possible to Madame, ie was 
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so incensed at the treachery I had 
witnessed; but such resolutions do not 
last long with very young people, and 
by the time we had reached the skirts 
of the wood we were talking pretty 
much as usual. 

“T don’t wish to go into the wood, 
Madame.” 

* And for what ?” 

“ Poor mamma is buried there.” 

“Ts. there the vault?’ demanded 
Madame, eagerly. 

I assented. 

“ My faith, curious reason; you say 
because poor mamma is buried there 
you will not approach ! Why, chaile, 
what would good Monsieur Ruthyn 
say if he hear such thing? You are 
surely not so unkain’, andI am with 
you. Allons. Let us come—even a 
little part of way.” 

And so I yielded, though still re- 
luctant. 

There was a grass-grown road, 
which we easily reached, leading to 
the sombre building, and we soon 
arrived before it. 

Madame de la Rougierre seemed 
rather curious. She sat down on the 
little bank opposite, in her most lan- 
guid pose—her head leaned upon the 
tips of her fingers. 


“How very sad—how solemn!” 
murmured Madame. “ What noble 
tomb! How triste, my dear chaile, 


your visit ere must it be, remember- 
ing asosweetmaman. There is new 
inscription—is it not new?” And so, 
indeed, it seemed. 

“T am-fatigue—maybe you will 
read it aloud to me slowly and so- 
lemnly, my dearest Maud?” 

As Lapproached I happened to look, 
I can’t tell why, suddenly, over my 
shoulder; I was startled, for Madame 
was grimacing after me with a vile 
derisive distortion. She pretended to 
be seized with a fit of coughing. But 
it would not do ; she saw that I had 
detected her, and she laughed aloud. 

“Come here, dear chaile. I was 
just reflecting how foolish is all this 
thing—the tomb—the epitaph. I 
think, I would ’av none—no, no 
a. We regard them first for 
the oracle of the dead, and find them 
after only the folly of the living. So 
I despise. Do you think your house 
of Knowl down there is what you 
call haunt, my dear ?” 

“Why ?” said I, flushing and grow- 
ing pale again. I felt quite afraid of 
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Madame, and confounded at the sud- 
denness of all this. 

“Because Mary Wixted she says 
there is ghost. How dark is this 
place, and so many of the Ruthyn fa- 
mily they are buried here—is not so? 
How high and thick are the trees 
all round, and nobody comes near.” 

And Madame rolled her eyes aw- 
fully, as if she expected to se@ some- 
thing unearthly, and, indeed, looked 
very like it herself. 

“Come away, Madame!” I said, 
growing frightened, and feeling that 
if I were once, by any accident, to 
give way to the panic that was ga- 
thering round me I should instan- 
taneously lose all control of myself. 
“ Oh, come away!—do Madame—I’m 
frightened.” 

**No, on the contrary, sit here by 
me. It is very odd you will think, 
ma chere—un gout bizarre vraiment! 
—but I love very much to be near to 
the dead people—in solitary place 
like this. I am not afraid of the 
dead people, nor of the ghosts. ’Av 
you ever see a ghost, my dear ?”’ 

“Do, Madame! pray speak of some- 
thing else.” 

“Wat little fool! But no, you are 
not afraid. I ’av seen the ghosts my- 
self. I saw one, for example, last 
night, shape like a monkey, sitting 
in the corner, with his arms round his 
knees ; very wicked, old, old man his 
face was like, and white eyes so 
large.” 

“Come away, Madame! you are 
trying to frighten me,” I said, in the 
childish anger which accompanies 
fear. 

Madame laughed an ugly laugh, 
and said— 

“Eh, bien! little fool!—I will not 
tell the rest if you are really fright- 
ened; let us change to something 
else.” 

“Yes, yes! oh, do—pray do.” 

“ Wat good man is your father !” 

“Very—the kindest darling. I don’t 
know why it is, Madame, I am so 
afraid of him, and never could tell 
him how much I loved him.” 

This confidential talking with Ma- 
dame, strange to say, implied no con- 
fidence ; it resulted from fear—it was 
deprecatory.-I treated her as if she had 
human sympathies, in the hope that 
they might be generated somehow. 

“Was there not a doctor from 
London with hima few months ago ? 
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Doctor Bryerly I think they call 
him.” 

“Yes, a Doctor Bryerly, who re- 
mained a few days. Shall we begin 
to walk towards home, Madame ? 
Do, pray.” 

“Immediately, chaile ; and does 
your father suffer much?” 

“ No—I think not.” 

* And what then is his disease ?’’ 

“Disease! he has no disease. Have 
you heard anything about his health, 
Madame?’ I said, eagerly. 

“Oh, no; ma foi—I have heard no- 
thing ; but if the doctor came it was 
not because he was quite well.” 

“But that doctor is a doctor in 
theology, I fancy. I know he is a 
Swedenborgian; and papa is so well he 
could not have come as a physician.” 

“T am very glad, machere, to hear ; 
but still you know your father is old 
man to have so young chaile as you. 
Oh, yes—he is old man, and so un- 
certain life is. ’As he made his will, 
my dear? Every man so rich as he, 
especially so old, aught to’av made 
his will.” 

“There is no need of haste, Ma- 
dame ; it is quite time enough when 
he begins to grow sick.” 

“But has he really compose no 
will ?” 

“T really don’t know, Madame.” 

“Ah, little rogue! you will not 
tell—but you are not such fool as 

ou feign yourself. No, no; you 

now everything. Come tell me all 
about—it is for your advantage, you 
know. What isin his will, and when 
he wrote?’ 

“ But, Madame, I really know 
nothing of it. Ican’tsay whetherthere 
is a will or not. Let us talk of some- 
thing else.” 

“ But, chaile, it will not kill Monsieur 
Ruthyn to make his will; he will not 
come to lie here a day sooner by cause 
of that, but if he make no will you 
may lose a great deal of the property. 
Would not that be pity ?” 

“T really don’t know anything of 
his will. If papa has made one, he 
has never spoken of it to me. I know 
he loves me—that is enough.” 

“ Ah! you are not such little goose 
—you do know everything, of course. 
Come, come, tell me, little obstinate, 
otherwise I will break your little fin- 
ger. Tell me everything.” 

“T know nothing of papa’s will. 
You don’t know, Madame, how 
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you pain me. 
something else.” 

“You do know, and you must tell, 
petite dur-téte, or I will break a 
your leetle finger.” 

With which words she seized that 
joint, and laughing spitefully, she 
twisted it suddenly back. I screamed; 
she continued to laugh. 

* Will you tell?” 

“ Yes, yes ! let me go;” I shrieked. 

She did not release it, however, im- 
mediately, but continued her torture 
anddiscordant laughter. At last, how- 
ever, she did release my finger. 

“So she is going to be good chaile, 
and to tell everything to her affec- 
tionate gouvernante. What do you 
cry for, little fool ¢” 


Do let us speak of 









I THINK all the females of our house- 
hold, except Mrs. Rusk, who was at 
open feud with her, and had only 
room for the fiercer emotions, were 
more or less afraid of this inauspicious 
foreigner. 

Mrs. Rusk would say in her confi- 
dences in my room— 

“Where does she come from—is she 
a French or a Swiss one; or is she « 
Canada woman? I remember one of 
them when I was a girl,and a nice limb 
she was, too! And who did she live 
with ? Where was her last family ? 
Not one of us knows nothing about 
her, no more than a child ; except, of 
course, the master—I do suppose he 
made inquiry. She's alwaysat hugger- 
mugger with Anne Wixted. I'll pack 
that one about her business if she don’t 
mind. Tattling and whispering eter- 
nally. It is not about her own busi- 
ness she’s a-talking. Madame de la 
Rougepot, J call her. She does know 
how to paint up to the ninety-nines 
—she does, the old cat. I beg your 
pardon, Miss, but that she is—a 
devil, and no mistake. I found her 
out first by her thieving the master’s 
gin, that the doctor ordered him, and 
filling the decanter up with water— 
the old villain ; but she’ll be found 
out yet, she will ; and all the maids 
is afraid on her. She’s not right, they 
think—a witch or a ghost—I should 
not wonder. Catherine Jones found 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CHURCH SCARSDALE 


her in her bed asleep in the morning 
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“ You’ve hurt me very much— you 
have broken my finger,” I sobbed. 

“Rub it and blow it, and give it 
a kees, little fool! What cross girl! 
I will never play with you again— 
never. Let us go home.” 

Madame was silent and morose all 
the way home. She would not answer 
my questions, and affected to be very 
lofty amd offended. 

This did not last very long, how- 
ever, andshe soon resumed her wonted 
ways. And she returned to the ques- 
tion of the will ; but not so directly, 
and with more art. 

Why should this dreadful woman’s 
thoughts be running so continually 
upon my father’s will? How could 
it concern her ? 


after she sulked with you, you know, 
Miss, with all her clothes on, what- 
ever was the meaning ; and I think 
she has frightened you, Miss, and 
has you as nervous as anythink—I 
do,” and so forth. 

It was true—I was nervous, and 
growing rather more so; and I think 
this cynical woman perceived and in- 
tended it, and was pleased. I was 
always afraid of her concealing her- 
self in my room, and emerging at 
night to scare me. She began some- 
times to mingle in my dreams, too— 
always awfully; and this nourished, of 
course, the kind of ambiguous fear in 
which, in waking hours, I held her. 

I dreamed one night that she led 
me, all the time whispering some- 
thing so very fast that I could not 
understand her, into the library, hold- 
ing a candle in her other hand above 
her head. We walked on tiptoe, 
like criminals at the dead of night, 
and sapeee before that old oak cabi- 
net which my father had indicated in 
so odd a way tome. I felt that we 
were about some contraband practice. 
There was a key in the door, which I 
experienced a guilty horror at turning, 
she whispering in the same unintelli- 
gible way, all the time, at my ear. I 
did turn it—the door opened quite 


softly, and within stood my father ; 
his face white and malignant, and 
He cried ina 
Out went 


glaring close in mine. 
terrible voice, “ Death !” 
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Madame’s candle, and at the same mo- 
ment, with a scream, I waked in the 
dark—still fancying myself in the 
library ; and for an hour after I con- 
tinued in a hysterical state. 

Every little incident about Madame 
furnished a.topic of eager discussion 
among the maids. More or less co- 
vertly, they nearly all hated and feared 
her. They fancied that she was mak- 
ing good her footing with “the mas- 
ter; and that she would then oust Mrs. 
Rusk—perhaps usurp her place—and 
so make a clean sweep of them all. I 
fancy the honest little housekeeper 
did not discourage that suspicion. 

About this time I recollect a pedler, 
an odd, gipsified looking man, called 
in at Knowl. I and Catherine Jones 
were in the court when he came, and 
set down his pack on the low balus- 
trade beside the door. 

All sorts of commodities he had— 
ribbons, cottons, silks, stockings, lace, 
and even some bad jewellery ; and 
just as he began his display-—an inter- 
esting matter in a quiet country house 
—Madame came upon the ground. 
He grinned a recognition, and hoped 
“ Madamasel” was well, and “ did not 
look to see her here.” 

“Madamasel” thanked him—“ Yes, 
vary well,” and looked for the first 
time decidedly “ put out.” 

“Wat a pretty things!” she said. 
“Catherine, run and tell Mrs. Rusk. 
She wants scissars and lace, too—I 
heard her say.” 

So Catherine, with a lingering look, 
departed ; and Madame said— 

“* Will you, dear chaile, be so kind 
to bring here my purse? I forgot on 
the table in my room ; also, I advise 
you, bring your.” 

Catherine returned with Mrs. Rusk. 
Here was a man who could tell them 
something of the old Frenchwoman, 
at last! Slyly they dawdled over 
his wares, until Madame had made 
her market, and departed with me. 
But when the coveted opportunity 
came, the pedler was quite impene- 
trable. He forgot everything—he 
did not believe as he ever saw the 
lady before. He called a French- 
woman, all the world over, Madama- 
sel—that wor the name on’em all. 
He never seed her in partiklar afore, 
as he could bring to mind. He liked 
to see ’em always, ’cause they makes 
% young uns bu 


is reserve al oblivion were very 
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provoking, and neither Mrs. Rusk nor 
Catherine Jones spent sixpence with 
him ;—he was a stupid fellow, or 
worse. ; 

Of course Madame had tampered 
with him. But truth, like murder, 
will out some day. Tom Williams, 
the groom, had seen her, when alone 
with him, and pretending to look at 
his stock, with her face almost buried 
in his silks and Welsh linseys, talkin 
as fast as she could all the time, an 
slipping money, he did suppose, under 
a piece of stuff in his box. 

In the meantime, I and Madame 
were walking over the wide, peaty 
sheepwalks that lie between Knowl 
andChurchScarsdale. Since our visit 
to the mausoleum in the wood, she 
had not worried me so much as be- 
fore. She had been, indeed, more 
than usually thoughtful, very little 
talkative, and troubled me hardly at 
all about French and other accom- 
plishments. A walk was a part of 
our daily routine. I now carried a 
tiny basket in my hand, with a few 
sandwiches, which were to furnish our 
luncheon when we reached the pretty 
scene, about two miles away, whither 
we were tending. 

We had started a little too late; 
Madame grew unwontedly fatigued, 
and sat down to rest on a stile before 
we had got half way, and there she 
intoned, with a dismal nasal cadence, 
a quaint old Bretagne ballad, about a 
lady with a pig’s head :— 

“ This lady was neither pig nor maid, 

And so she was not of human mould; 

Not of the living nor the dead, 

Her left hand and foot were warm to 

touch, 

Her right as cold as a corpse’s flesh! 

And she would sing like a funeral bell, 

with a ding-dong tune. 

The pigs were afraid, and viewed her aloof, 

And women feared her and stood afar, 

She could do without sleep for a year and 

a day; 

She could sleep like a corpse, for a month 

and more. 

No one knew how this lady fed— 

On acorns or on flesh. 

Some say that she’s one of the swine pos- 

sessed, 

That swam over the sea of Genesaret. 

A mongrel body and demon soul. 

Some say she’s the wife of the Wander- 

ing Jew, 

And broke the law for the sake of pork; 

And a swinish face for a token doth bear, 

That her shame is now and her punish- 

ment coming.” 


Q* 
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And so it went on, in a gingling 
rigmarole. The more anxious I seemed 
to go on our way, the more likely was 
she to loiter. I therefore showed no 
sign of impatience, and I saw her 
consult her watch in the course of 
her ugly minstrelsy, and slyly glance, 
as if expecting something, in the direc- 
tion of our destination. 

When she had sung to her heart’s 
content, up rose Madame, and began 
to walk onward silently. I saw her 
glance once or twice, as before, to- 
ward the village of Trillsworth, which 
lay in front, a little to our left, and 
the smoke of which hung in a film 
over the brow of the hill. I think 
she observed me, for she inquired— 

“ Wat is that a smoke there ?” 

“That is Trillsworth, Madame ; 
there is a railway station there.” 

“Oh, la chemin de fer, so near! I 
did not think. Where it goes ?” 

I told her, and silence returned. 

Church Scarsdale is a very pretty 
and odd scene. The wide, slightly 
undulating sheep-walk dips suddenly 
into a glen, in the lap of which, by a 
bright, winding rill, rise from the 
soft sward the ruins of a small abbey, 
with a few solemn trees scattered 
round. The crows’ nests hung un- 
tenanted in the trees; the birds were 
foraging far away from their roosts. 
The very cattle had forsaken the 
place. It was solitude itself. 

Madame drew a long breath and 
siniled. 

“Come down, come down; chaile— 
come down to the churchyard.” 

As we descended the slope which 
shut out the surrounding world, and 
the scene grew more sad and lonely, 
Madame’s spirits seemed to rise. 

“See ’ow many grave-stones—one, 
two hundred. Don’t you love the 
dead, chaile? I will teach you to love 
them. You shall see me die here 
to-day, for half an hour, and be among 
them. That is what I love.” 
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We were by this time at the little 
brook’s side, and the low church- 
yard wall with a stile, reached by a 
couple of stepping-stones, across the 
stream, immediately at the other 
side. 

“Come, now!” cried Madame, rais- 
ing her face, as if to sniff the air ; 
“weare close tothem. You will like 
them soonas I, You shall see five of 
them. Ah, ¢a ira, ca ira, ca ira! 
Come cross quickily! Iam Madame 
la Morgue—Mrs. Deadhouse! I will 
present you my friends, Monsieur 
Cadavre and Monsieur Squelette. 
Come, come, leetle mortal, let us play. 
Ouaah !” And she uttered a horrid 
yell from her enormous mouth, and 
pushing her wig and bonnet back, so 
as to show her great, bald head. She 
was laughing, and really looked quite 
mad. 

“No, Madame, I will not go with 
you,” I said, disengaging my hand 
with a violent effort, receding two 
or three steps. 

“Not enter the churchyard! Ma 
foi—wat' mauvais gout! But see, 
we are already in shade. The sun he 
is setting soon—where weel you re- 
main, chaile? I will not stay long.” 

“Tl stay here,” I said, a little 
angrily—for I was angry as well as 
nervous ; and through my fear was 
that indignation at her extravagances 
which mimicked lunacy so unplea- 
santly, and were, I knew, designed to 
frighten me. 

Over the stepping-stones, pulling 
up her dress, she skipped with her 
long, lank legs, like a witch joining a 
Walpurgis. Over the stile she strode, 
and I saw her head wagging, and 
heard her sing some of her ill-omened 
rhymes, as she capered solemnly, 
with many a grin and courtesy, among 
the graves and headstones towards 
the ruin. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SMOKER. 


Two years later I learned—in a way 
she probably little expected, and 
then did not much care about—what 
really occurred there. I learned even 

hrases and looks—for it was related 
/ one who had often heard it told— 
and therefore I venture to narrate 


what at the moment I neither saw 
nor suspected. While I sat, flushed 
and nervous, upon a flat stone by the 
bank of the little stream, Madame 
looked over her shoulder, and per- 
ceiving that I was out of sight, she 
abated her pace, and turned sharply 
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towards the ruin which lay at her 
left. It was her first visit, and she 
was merely exploring ; but now, with 
a perfectly shrewd and business-like 
air, turning the corner of the build- 
ing she saw, seated upon the edge of 
a grave-stone, a rather fat and flashily 
equipped young man, with light, curled 
whiskers, a jerry hat, green cutaway 
coat with gilt buttons, and waistcoat 
and trowsers rather striking than 
elegant in pattern. He was smoking 
a short pipe, and made a nod to Ma- 
dame, without either removing it from 
his lips or rising, but with his brown 
and rather good-looking face turned 
up, he eyed her with something of the 
impudent and sulky expression that 
was habitual to it. 

“Ha, Georgie, you are there! an’ 
look so well. Iam here, too, quite 
alon ; but my friend, she wait outside 
the churchyard, by-side the leetle 
river, for she must not think I know 
you—so I am come alon.” 

“You're a quarter late, and I lost 
a fight by you, old girl, this morning,” 
said the gay man, and spat on the 
ground ; “and I wish you would not 
call me Georgie. Ill call you Granny 
if you do.’ 

“Eh, bien! George, then. She is 
vary nice—wat youlike. Slim waist, 
wite teeth, vary nice eyes—dark— 
wat you say is best—and nice leetle 
foot and ankle.” 

Madame smiled leeringly. 

George sinoked on. 

“ Go on,” said George, with a nod 
of co nmand. 

“Tam teach her to sing and play, 
she las such sweet voice.” 

‘here was another interval here. 

“Well, that isn’t much good. I 
hate women’s screechin’ about fairies 
and flowers—hang her! There’s a 
scarecrow as sings at Curl’s Divan. 
Such a caterwauling upon a stage! 
‘s like to put my two barrels into 

rer.” 

By this time George’s pipe was out, 
and he could afford to converse. 

“ You shall see herand decide. You 
will walk down the river, and pass 
her by.” 

“That's as may be ; howsoever, it 
would not do, no how, to buy a pig 
in a poke, you know. And spose | 
shouldn’t like her arter all.” 

Madame sneered, with a patois 
ejaculation of derision. 

“Very good! Then some one else 
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will not be so ’ard to please—as you 
will soon find.” 

“Some one’s bin a-lookin’ arter 
her, you mean?” said the young 
man with a shrewd uneasy glance on 
the cunning face of the French lady. 

“T mean precisely—that which I 
mean,” replied the lady, with a teaz- 
ing pause at the break I have marked. 

“Come, old ’un, none o’ your d—— 
old chaff, if you want me to stay 
here listening to you. Speak out, 
can’t you? /s there any chap as has 
bin a-lookin’ arter her—is there?’ 

“Eh, bien ; I suppose some.” 

“Well, you suppose, and J suppose 
—we may all suppose, I guess ; but 
that does not make a thing be, as 
wasn’t before; and you tell me, as 
how the lass is kep’ private up there, 
and will be, till yow’re done educat- 
ing her—a precious good ’un that is!” 
And he laughed a little lazily, with 
the ivory handle of his cane on his 
lip, and eyeing Madame with indo- 
lent derision. 

Madame laughed, but looked rather 
dangerous. 

“Tm only chaffin’, you know, 
old girl. Youve bin chaftin’—w’y 
shouldn’t 7? But I don’t see why 
she can’t wait a bit; and what's 
all the d——d hurry for? J’m in 
no hurry. I don’t want a wife on 
my back for a while. There’s no 
fellow marries till he’s took his 
bit o’ fun, and seen life—is there ? 
And why should I be driving with 
her to fairs, or to church, or to 
meeting, by jingo!—for they say 
she’s a Quaker—with a babby on 
each knee, only to please them as 
will be dead and rotten when J/’m 
only beginning ?” 

“ Ah, you are such charming fellow; 
always the same—always sensible. 
So I and my friend, we will walk 
home again, and you go see Betty 
— Good-a-by, George—good- 
a- A 

“Quiet, you fool !—can’t, ye?” said 
the young gentleman, with the sort 
of grin that made his face~ vicious 
when a horse vexed him. “* Who ever 
said I wouldn’t go look at the girl ? 
Why you knowthat’s just what Icome 
here for—don’t you? Only when I 
think a bit, and a notion comes across 
me, why shouldn’t Ispeak out? I’m 
not one o’ them shilly-shallies. If I 
like the girl T’ll not be mug in and 
mug out aboutit. Only, mind ye, I'll 
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judge for myself. Is that her a-com- 
ing ?” 

“No; it was a distant sound.” 

Madame peeped round the corner. 
No one was approaching. 

“Well, you go round that a-way, 
and you only look at her, you know, 
for she is such fool—so nairvous.” 

“Oh, is that the way with her ?”’ 
said George knocking out the ashes of 
his pipe on a tombstone, and replac- 
ing the Turkish utensil in his pocket. 
“Well, then, old lass, good-by,” and 
he shook her hand. ‘And, do ye see, 
don’t ye come up till I pass, for ’m 
no hand at playacting ; an’ if you 
called me “sir,” or was coming it dig- 
nified and distant, you know, I’d be 
sure to laugh, a’most, and let all out. 
So good-by, d’ye see, and if you want 
me again, be sharp to time, mind.” 

From habit he looked about for his 
dogs, but he had not brought one. 
He had come unostentatiously by 
rail, travelling in a third class carriage, 
for the advantage of Jack Briderly’s 
company, and getting a world of use- 
ful wrinkles about the steeple-chase 
that was coming off next week. 

So he strode away, cutting off 
the heads of the nettles with his 
cane as he went; and Madame walked 
forth into the open space, among the 
graves, where I might have seen 
her, had I stood up, looking with the 
absorbed gaze of an artist on the 
ruin. 

In a little while, along the path, I 
heard the clank of a step, and the 
gentleman in the green cutaway 
coat, sucking his cane, and eyeing 
me with an offensive familiar sort of 
stare the while, passed me by, rather 
hesitating as he did so. 

I was glad when he turned the 
corner in the little hollow close by, and 
disappeared. I stood up at once and 
was reassured by a sight of Madame 
not many yards away, looking at-the 
ruin, and apparently restored to her 
right mind. The last beams of the 
sun were by this time touching the 
uplands; and I was longing to recom- 
mence our walk home. I was hesi- 
tating about calling to Madame, 
because that lady-had a certain spirit 
of opposition within her, an to 
disclose a small wish of any sort to 
her was generally, if it lay in her 
power, to prevent ita accomplish- 
ment, 

At this moment the gentleman in 
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the green coat returned, approaching 
me with a slow sort of swagger. 

“T say, Miss, I dropped a glove 
close by here. May you a seen it ?” 

“No, sir,” I said, drawing back a 
little, and looking, I dare say, both 
frightened and offended. 

“IT do think I must have dropped 
it close by your foot, Miss.” 

“No, sir,” I repeated. 

“No offence, Miss ; but you’re sure 
you didn’t hide it ?” 

I was beginning to grow seriously 
alarmed. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss; it’s 
only a bit o’ chaff. I’m not going to 
search.” 

I called aloud, “ Madame, Ma- 
dame !” and he whistled through his 
fingers, and shouted, “‘ Madame, Ma- 
dame,” and added, “ She’s as deaf as 
a tombstone, or she'll hear that. 
Give her my compliments, and say 
I said you’re a beauty, Miss ;” and 
with a laugh he strode off. 

Altogether this had not been a 
very pleasant excursion. Madame 
gobbled up our sandwiches, com- 
mending them every now and then 
to me. But I had been too much 
excited to have any appetite left, and 
very tired [ was when we reached 
home. 

“So, there is lady coming to-mor- 


tow?’ said Madame, who knew 
everything. “ Watis her name? I 


forget.” 

“Lady Knollys,” I answered. 

“Lady Knollys—wat odd name! 
She is very young—is she not ?” 

“ Past fifty, I think.” 

“ Helas! She’s vary old then. 
she rich ?” 

“T don’t know. 
in Derbyshire.” 

“ Derbyshire—that is one of your 
English counties, is it not?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame,” I answered, 
laughing. “I have said it to you 
twice since you came ;” and I gabbled 
through the chief towns and rivers 
as catalogued in my geography. 

“Bah! to be sure—of course, 
chaile. And is she your relation ?” 

“ Papa’s first cousin,” 

“ Won't you present-a me, pray ? 

I would so like.” 

Madame had fallen into the Eng- 
lish way of liking people with titles, 
as perhaps foreigners would if titles 
implied the sort of power they do 
generally with us, 


Is 


She has a place 
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“Certainly, Madame.” 

“ You will not forget ?”’ 

“Oh, no.” 

Madame reminded me twice, in the 
course of the evening, of my promise. 
She was very eager on this point. But 
itis a world of disappointment, in- 
fluenza, and rheumatics, and next 
morning Madame was prostrate in 
her bed, and careless of all things 
but flannel and James’s powder. 


Madame was desolée; but she 
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could not raise her head. She only 
murmured a question. 

“ For ’ow longtime, dear, will Lady 
Knollys remain ?” 

“A very few days, I believe.” 

“Helas! ’ow onlucky! maybe to- 
morrow I shall be better. Ouah! 
my ear. The laudanum, dear chaile !” 

And so our conversation for that 
time ended, and Madame buried her 
head in her old red cashmere shawl. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MONICA KNOLLYS. 


PunctTuatiy Lady Knollys arrived. 
She was accompanied by her nephew, 
Captain Oakley. 

They arrived a little before dinner ; 
just in time to get to their rooms and 
dress. But Mary Quince enlivened 
my toilet with eloquent descriptions 
of the youthful Captain whom she 
had met in the gallery, on his way to 
his room, with the servant, and told 
me how he stopped to let her pass, 
and how “he smiled so ’ansom.” 


I was very young then, you know, 


and more childish even than my 
years ; but this talk of Mary Quince’s 
interested me, I must confess, consi- 
derably. I was painting all sorts of 
portraits of this heroic soldier, while 
affecting, I am afraid, a hypocritical 
indifference to her narration, and I 
know I was very nervous and painstak- 
ingabout my toilet thatevening. When 
I went down to the drawing-room, 
Lady Knollys was there, talking vo- 
lubly to my father as T entered—a 
woman not really old, but such as 
every young people fancy aged—ener- 
getic, bright, saucy, dressed hand- 
somely in purple satin, with a good 
deal of lace, and a rich lace—I know 
not how to call it—not a cap, a sort 
of headdress—light and simple, but 
grand withal, over her grayish, silken 
hair. 

Rather tall, by no means stout, on 
the whole a good firm figure, with 
something kindly in her look. She 
got up, quite like a young person, and 
coming quickly to meet me, with a 
smile— 

“ My young cousin !” she cried, and 
kissed me on both cheeks. “ You 
know who Tam? Your Cousin Mo- 
nica —Monica Knollys—and very glad, 


dear, to see you, though she has not 
set eyes On you since you were no 
longer than that paper-knife. Now 
come here to the lamp, for I must 
look at you. Who is she like? Let 
me see. Like your poor mother, I 
think, my dear; but you've the 
Aylmer nose—yes—not a bad nose 
either, and come! very good eyes, 
upon my life—yes, certainly—some- 
thing of her poor mother—not a bit 
like you, Austin.” 

My father gave her a look as neara 
smile as I had seen there for a long 
time, shrewd, cynical, but kindly too, 
and said he— 

“So much the better, Monica, eh ?” 

“Tt was not forme to say—but you 
know, Austin, you always were an 
ugly creature. How eee and in- 
dignant the little girl looks! You 
must not be vexed, you loyal little 
woman, with Cousin Monica for tell- 
ing the truth. Papa was and will be 
ugly all his days. Come, Austin, 
dear, tell her—is not it so?” 

“What! depose against myself! 
That’s not Enclish law, Monica.” 

“Well, maybe not; but if the 
child won’t believe her own eyes, 
how is she to believe me? She has 
long, pretty hands—you have—and 
very nice feet too. How old is she ?” 

* How old, child ?” said my father 
to me, transferring the question. 

She recurred again to my eyes. 

“ That is the true gray—large, deep, 
soft—very peculiar. Yes, dear, very 
pretty—long lashes, and such bright 
tints. You’ll be in the Book of Beauty, 
my dear, when you come out, and 
have all the poet people writing ver: os 
to the tip of your nose, and a very 
pretty little nose it is !” 
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I must mention here how striking 
was the change in my father’s spirit 
while talking and listening to his odd 
and voluble old Cousin Monica. Re- 
fiected from bygone associations, there 
had come a glimmer of something, 
not gaiety, indeed, but like an ap- 

reciation of gaiety. The gloom and 
inflexibility were gone, and there was 
an evident encouragement and enjoy- 
ment of the incessant sallies of his 
bustling visiter. 

How morbid must have been the 
tendencies of his habitual solitude, I 
think, appeared from the evident 
thawing and brightening that accom- 

anied even this transient gleam of 

uman society. I was not a compa- 
nion—more childish than most girls 
of my age, and trained in all his 
whimsical ways, never to interrupt a 
silence, or force his thoughts by un- 
expected question or remark out of 
their monotonous or painful channel. 

I was as much surprised at the 
good-humour with which he sub- 
mitted to his cousin’s saucy talk ; and 
indeed, just then those black-panelled 
and pictured walls, and that quaint, 
misshapen room, seemed to have ex- 
changed theirstern and awful character 
for something wonderfully pleasanter 
to me, notwithstanding the unplea- 
santness of the personal criticism to 
which the plainspoken lady chose to 
subject me. 

Justat that moment Captain Oakley 
joined us. He was my first actual 
vision of that awful and distant world 
of fashion, of whose splendours I had 
already read something in the three- 
volumed gospel of the circulating 
library. 

Handsome, elegant, with features 
almost feminine, and soft, wavy, black 
hair, whiskers and moustache, he was 
altogether such a knight as I had ne- 
ver beheld, or even fancied, at Knowl 
—a hero of another species, and from 
the region of the demigods. I did 
not then perceive that coldness of the 
eye, and cruel curl of the voluptuous 
lip—only a suspicion, yet enough to 
indicate the profligate man, and sa- 
vouring of death unto death. 

But I was young, and had not yet 


the direful knowledge of good and 
evil that comes with years, and he 
was so very handsome, and talked in 
a way that was so new to me, and was 
so much more charming than ‘the 
well-bred converse of the humdrum 
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country families with whom I had 
occasionally sojourned for a week at 
a time. 

It came out incidentally that his 
leave of absence was to expire the 
day after to-morrow. A Lilliputian 
pang of disappointment followed this 
announcement. Already I was sorry 
to lose him. So soon we begin to 
make a property of what pleases us. 

I was shy, but not awkward. I 
was flattered by the attention of this 
amusing, perhaps rather fascinating, 
young man of the world ; and he plainly 
addressed himself with diligence to 
amuse and please me. I dare say 
there was more effort than I fancied 
in bringing his talk down to my hum- 
ble level, and interesting me and 
making me laugh about people whom 
I had never heard of before, than I 
then suspected. 

Cousin Knollys meanwhile was 
talking to papa. It was just the con- 
versation that suited a man so silent 
as habit had made him, for her frolic 
fluency left him littletosupply. Itwas 
totally impossible, indeed, even in 
our taciturn household, that conver- 
sation should ever flag while she was 
among us. 

Cousin Knollys and I went into 
the drawing-room together, leaving 
the gentlemen—rather ill-assorted, I 
fear—to entertain one another for a 
time. 

“Come here, my dear, and sit near 
me,” said Lady Knollys, dropping 
into an easy chair with an energetic 
little plump, “and tell me how you 
and your papa get on. I can re- 
member him quite a cheerful man 
once, and rather amusing—yes, in- 
deed—and now you see what a bore 
he is—all by shutting himself up ang 
nursing his whims and fancies. Are 
those your drawings, dear ?”’ 

“Yes, very bad I’m afraid; but 
there are a few, etter I think, in the 
portfolio in the cabinet in the hall.” 

“They are by no means bad, my 
dear; and you play, of course?” 

“Yes-that is, a littlk—pretty well, 
I hope.” 

at dare say. I must hear you by- 
and-by ; and how does your papa 
amuse you! You look bewildered, 
dear. Well, I dare say, amusement 
is an unknown word im this house. 
But you must not turn into a nun, or 
worse, into a puritan. What is he? 
A Fifth-Monarchy-man, or something 
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—I forget; tell me the name, my 
dear.” 

“Papa is a Swedenborgian, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Yes, yes—I forgot the horrid name 
—a Swedenborgian, that is it. I don’t 
know exactly what they think, but 
everyone knows they are a sort of 
pagans, my dear. He’s not making 
one of you, dear—is he?” 

“T go to church every Sunday.” 

“Well, that’s a mercy; Sweden- 
borgian is such an ugly name? and 
besides they are all likely to be 
damned, my dear, and that’s a serious 
consideration. I really wish poor 
Austin had hit on something else; 
I’d much rather have no religion, and 
enjoy life while I’m in it, than choose 
one to worry me here and bedevil me 
hereafter, my dear. But some people 
have a taste for being miserable, and 
provide, like poor Austin, for its grati- 
fication in the next world as well as 
this. Ha, ha, ha! how grave the little 
woman looks! Don’t you think me 
very wicked? You know you do; 
and very likely you are right. Who 
makes your dresses, my dear? You 
are such a figure of fun!” 

“Mrs. Rusk, I think, ordered this 
dress. Iand Mary Quince planned 
it. I thought it very nice. We all 
liked it very well.” 

There was something I dare say 
very whimsical about it, probably 
very absurd, judged at least by the 
canons of fashion, and old Cousin 
Monica Knollys, in Whose eye the 
London fashions were always fresh, 
was palpably struck by itas if it had 
been some enormity against anatomy, 
forshe certainly laughed very heartily; 
indeed there were tears on her cheeks 
when she had done, and I am sure my 
aspect of wonder and dignity, as her 
hilarity proceeded, helped to revive 
her merriment again and again as it 
was subsiding. 

“There, you mustn’t be vexed with 
old Cousin Monica,” she cried, jump- 
ing up, and giving me a little hug, 
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and bestowing a hearty kiss on my 
forehead, and a jolly little slap on my 
cheek. “ Always remember your Cou- 
sin Monica is an outspoken, wicked 
old fool, who likes you, and never be 
offended by her nonsense. A council 
of three—you all sat upon it—Mrs. 
Rusk, you said, and Mary Quince, 
and your wise self, the weird sis- 
ters ; and Austin stepped in, as Mac- 
beth, and said, ‘ What is’t ye do?” you 
all made answer together, ‘A some- 
thing or other without aname!’ Now, 
seriously, my dear, it is quite unpar- 
donable in Austin—your papa I mean 
—to hand you over to be robed and 
bedizened according to the whimsies 
of these wild old women—aren’t they 
old? If they know better, it’s posi- 
tively yiendish. Tl blow him up—I 
will indeed, my dear. You know 
you're an heiress, and ought not ‘to 
appear like a jack-pudding.” 

“Papa intends sending me to 
London with Madame and Mary 
Quince, and going with me himself, 
if Doctor Bryerly says he may make 
the journey, and then I am to have 
dresses and everything.” 

“Well, that is better. And who 
is Doctor Bryerly—is your papa ill ¢” 

“Til! oh, no; he always seems just 
the same. You don’t think him ill— 
looking ill, I mean?’ I asked very 
eagerly and frightened. ' 

“No, my dear, he looks very well 
for his time of life ; but why is Doctor 
what’s-his-name here; is he a physi- 
cian, or a divine, or a horse-doctor, 
and why is his leave asked ?” 

“T—I really don’t understand.” 

“Ts he a what d’ye call’em—a Swe- 
denborgian 1” 

“T believe so.” 

“Oh, I see ; ha, ha, ha! And so poor 
Austin must ask leave to go up to 
town. Well, go he shall, whether his 
doctor likes it or not, for it would not 
do to send you there in charge of your 
Frenchwoman, my dear. What’s her 
name ?” 

“* Madame de la Rougierre.” 


CHAPTER X, 


LADY KNOLLYS REMOVES A COVERLET. 


Lavy Kno .tys pursued her inquiries. 

“ And why does not Madame make 
your dresses, my dear? I wager a 
guinea the woman’s a milliner. Did 
not she engage to make your dresses !”” 


“T—T really don’t know; I rather 
think not. She is my governess—a 
finishing governess, Mrs. Rusk says.” 

“Finishing fiddle! Hoity-toity! 
and my lady’s too grand to cut out 
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your dresses and help to sew them? 
And what does she do? I venture to 
say she’s fit to teach nothing but 
devilment—not that she has taught 
you much, my dear—yet at least. 
I'll see her, my dear; where is she. 
Come let us visit Madame. I should 
so like to talk to her a little.” 

“ But she is ill,” I answered, and all 
this time I was ready to cry for vex- 
ation, thinking of my dress, which 
must be very absurd to elicit so much 
unaffected laughter from my expe- 
rienced relative, and I was only long- 
ing to get away and hide myself 
before that handsome Captain re- 
turned. 

“Til!is she? what’s the matter?” 

“A cold—feverish and rheumatic, 
she says.” 

“Oh, a cold; is she up or in 
bed?” 

“Tn her room, but not in bed.” 

“T should so like to see her, my 
dear. It is not mere curiosity, I 
assure you. In fact curiosity has 
nothing on earth to do with it. A 
governess may be a very useful ora 
very useless person ; but she may also 
be about the most pernicious inmate 
imaginable. She may teach you a 
bad accent, and worse manners, and 
heaven knows what beside. Send the 
housekeeper, my dear, to tell her 
that I am going tosee her.” 

“T had better go myself, perhaps,” 
I said, fearing a collision between Mrs. 
Rusk and the bitter Frenchwoman. 

“Very well, dear.” 

And away [ ran, not sorry some- 
how to escape before Captain Oakley 
returned. 

As I went along the passage I was 
thinking whether my dress could be 
so very ridiculous as my odd cousin 
thought it, and trying in vain to re- 
collect any evidence of a simliar con- 
temptuous estimate on the part of 
that beautiful and garrulous dandy. I 
could not—quite the reverse, indeed. 
Still I was uncomfortable and feverish 
—girls of my then age will easily con- 
ceive how miserable, under similar 
circumstances, such amisgiving would 
make them. 

It was a long way to Madame’s 
room. I met Mrs. Rusk bustling 
along the passage with a housemaid. 

“ How is Madame ?” I asked. 

* Quite well, I believe,” answered 


the housekeeper, drily. “ Nothing 
the matter that / know of. 


She eat 
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enough for two to-day. I wish J 
could sit in my room doing nothing.” 

Madame was sitting, or rather re- 
clining in a low arm-chair, when I 
entered the room, close to the fire, as 
was her wont, her feet extended near 
to the bars, and a little coffee equip- 
age beside her. She stuffed a cok 
hastily between her dress and the 
chair, and received me in a state of 
languor which, had it not been for 
Mrs. Rusk’s comfortable assurances, 
would have frightened me. 

“T hope you are better, Madame,” 
I said, approaching. 

“ Better than I deserve, my dear 
child (she pronounced it cheaile), suffi- 
ciently well. ‘The people are all so 
good, trying me with every little 
thing, like a bird; here is caffé—Mrs. 
Rusk-a, poor woman, I try to swal- 
low a little, to please her.” 

“ And your cold, is it better ?” 

She shook her head languidly, her 
elbow resting on the chair and three 
finger-tips supporting her forehead, 
and then she made a little sigh, look- 
ing down from the corners of her 
eyes, in an interesting dejection. 

“Je sens des lassitudes in all the 
members—but I am quaite’appy, and 
though I suffer I am console and ob- 
lige des bontés, ma chere, que vous 
avez tout pour moi,” and with these 
words she turned a languid glance of 
gratitude on me which dropped on 
the ground. 

“Lady Knollys wishes very much 
to see you, only for a few minutes, if 
you could admit her.” 

“Vous savez les malades see never 
visiters,” she replied with a startled 
sort of tartness, and a momentary 
energy. Besides I cannot converse ; 
je sens de temps en temps des dou- 
leurs de téte—of head, and of the 
ear, the right ear, it is parfois agony 
absolutely, and now it is here.” 

And she winced and moaned, with 
her eyes closed and her hand pressed 
to the organ atiected. 

Simple as I was, I felt instinctively 


that Madame was shamming. She 
was over-acting ; her transitions 


were too violent, and beside she for- 
got that I knew how well she could 
speak English, and must perceive 
that she was heightening the interest 
of her helplessness by that pretty tes- 
sellation of foreign idiom. I therefore 
said with a kind of courage which 
sometimes helped me suddenly— 
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“Oh! Madame, don’t you really 
think you might, without much in- 
convenience, see Lady Knollys for a 
very few minutes ?” 

* Cruel cheaile! you know I have a 
pain of the ear which makes me ’or- 
ribly suffer at this moment, and 
you demand me whether I will not 
converse with strangers. I did not 
think you would be so unkain, 
Maud ; but it is impossible, you must 
see—quoite impossible. I never, you 
know, refuse to take trouble when I 
am able—never—never.” 

And Madame shed some tears, 
which always came at call, and with 
her hand pressed to her ear, said 
very faintly, 

“ Be so good to tell your friend how 
you see me, and how I sutier, and 
leave me, Maud, for I wish to lie 
down for a little, since the pain will 
not allow me to remain longer.” 

So with a few words of comfort 
which could not well be refused, but 
I dare say betraying my suspicion that 
more was made of her sufferings than 
need be, I returned to the drawing- 
room. 

“ Captain Oakley has been here, my 
dear, and faneying, I suppose, that 
you had left us for the evening, has 
gone to the billiard-room, I think,” 
said Lady Knollys, as I entered. 

That, then, accounted fortherumble 
and smack of balls which I had heard 
as I passed the door. 

“Thave been telling Maud, how 
detestably she is got up.” 

“Very thoughtful of you, Monica !” 
said my father. 

“Yes, and really, Austin, it is quite 
clear you ought to marry; you want 
some one to take this girl out, and 
look after her, and who’s to do it? 
She’s a dowdy—don’t you see ! Such 
a dust ! and it is really such a pity; 
for she’s a very pretty creature, and 
a clever woman could make her quite 
charming.” 

My father took Cousin Monica’s 
sallies with the most wonderful good 
humour. She had always, I fancy, 
been a privileged person, and my fa- 
ther, whom we all feared, received 
her jolly attacks, as I fancy the grim 
Fron-de-Beeufs of old accepted the 
humours and personalities of their 
jesters. 

“Am I to accept this as an over- 
ture ?’ said my father to his voluble 
cousin, 
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“Yes, you may, but not for my- 
self, Austin—Im not worthy. Do you 
remember little Kitty Weadon that I 
wanted you to marry eight and 
twenty years ago, or more, with a 
hundred andtwenty thousand pounds ? 
Well you know, she has got ever so 
much now, and she is really a most 
amiable old thing, and though you 
would not have her then, she has 
had her second husband since, I can 
tell you.” 

“Pm glad I was not the first,” 
said my tather. 

“ Well, they really say her wealth 
is absolutely immense. Her last hus- 
band, the Russian merchant, left her 
everything. She has not a human 
relation, and she is in the best set.” 

‘“* You were always a match-maker, 
Monica,” said my father, stopping, 
and putting his hand kindly on hers. 
“But it won’t do. No, no, Monica; 
we must take care of little Maud 
some other way.” 

I was relieved. We women have 
all an instinctive dread of second 
marriages, and think that no widower 
is quite above or below that danger ; 
and I remember, whenever my father, 
which indeed was but seldom, made 
avisit to town or anywhere else, it 
was a saying of Mrs. Rusk— 

“T shan’t wonder, neither need 
you, my dear, if he brings home a 
young wife with him.” 

So my father, with a kind look at 
her, and a very tender one on me, 
went silently to the library, as he 
often did about that hour. 

I could not help resenting my Cou- 
sin Knolly’s ofiicious recommendation 
of matrimony. Nothing I dreaded 
more than a stepmother. Good Mrs. 
Rusk and Mary Quince, in their se- 
veral ways, used to enhance, by occa- 
sional anecdotes and frequent reflec- 
tions, the terrors of such an intrusion. 
I suppose they did not wish a revo- 
lution and all its consequences at 
Knowl; and thought it no harm to 
excite my vigilance. 

But it was impossible long to be 
vexed with Cousin Monica. 

“You know, my dear, your father 
is an oddity,” she said. “I don’t 
mind him—lI never did. You must 
not. Cracky, my dear, cracky—de- 
cidedly cracky !” : 

Andee tapped the corner of her 


forehead, with a look so sly and comi- 
cal, that I think I should have 
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laughed, if the sentiment had not 
been so awfully irreverent. 

“Well, dear, how is our friend the 
milliner ?” 

“ Madame is suffering so much from 
pain in her ear, that she says it 
would be quite impossible to have 
the honour ”—— 

“ Honour ?—fiddle! I want to see 
what the woman’s like. Pain in 
her ear, you say? Poor thing! Well, 
dear, I think I can cure that in five 
minutes. I have it myself, now and 
then. Come to my room, and we'll 
get the bottles.” 

So she lighted her candle in the 
lobby, and with a light and agile step 
she scaled the stairs, I following, and 
having found the remedies, we ap- 
proached Madame’s room together. 

I think, while we were still at the 
end of the gallery, Madame heard 
and divined our approach, for her 
door suddenly shut, and there was a 
fumbling at the handle. But the 
bolt was out of order. 

Lady Knollys tapped at the door, 
saying—“ We'll come in, please, and 


Pernars, if Madame had mur- 
mured “It is quite well— pray per- 
mit me to sleep,” she would have 
escaped an awkwardness. But hav- 
ing adopted the role of the exhausted 
slumberer, she could not consistently 
speak at the moment ; neither would 
it do, by main force, to hold the co- 
verlet about her face: and so her pre- 
sence of mind forsook her, and Cousin 
Monica drew it back, and hardly be- 
held the profile of the sufferer, when 
her good-humoured face was lined 
and shadowed with a dark curio- 
sity and a surprise by no means plea- 
sant ; and she stood erect beside the 
bed, with her mouth firmly shut, in 
a sort of recoil and perturbation, 
looking, with something of anger and 
horror, down upon the patient. 

“So that’s Madame de la Rou- 
gierre !” at length exclaimed Lady 
Knollys, with a very stately disdain. 
I think I never saw any one look 
more shocked. 

Madame sat up, very flushed. No 
wonder, for she had been meee 80 
close in the coverlet. She did not 
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see you. I’ve some remedies, which 
I’m sure will do you good.” 

There was no answer; so she 
opened the door, and in we both enter- 
ed. Madame had rolled herself in 
the blue coverlet, and was lying on 
the bed, with her face buried in the 
pillow, and enveloped in the cover- 
ing. 

“Perhaps she’s asleep ?” said Lady 
Knollys, getting round to the side of 
the bed, and stooping over her. 

Madame lay still asamouse. Cou- 
sin Monica set down her two little 
vials on the table, and, stooping again 
over the bed, began very gently with 
her fingers to lift the coverlet that 
covered her face. Madame uttered a 
slumbering moan, and turned more 
upon her face, clasping the coverlet 
faster about her. 

“Madame, it is Maud and Lady 
Knollys. We have come to relieve 
your ear. Pray let me see it. She 
can’t be asleep, she’s holding the 
clothes so fast. Do, pray, allow me 
to see it.” 


look quite at Lady Knollys, but 
straight before her, rather down- 
ward, and very luridly. 

I was very much frightened and 
amazed, and felt on the point of 
bursting into tears. 

“So, Mademoiselle, you have mar- 
ried, it seems, since I had last the 
honour of seeing you? I did not 
recognise Mademoiselle under her 
new name.” 

“Yes—I am married, Lady Knollys; 
I thought every one who. knew nre 
had heard of that. Very respectably 
married, for a person of my rank. 
I shall not need long the life of a 
governess. There is no harm, I hope?” 

“T hope not,” said Lady Knollys, 
drily, alittle pale,and stilllooking with 
a dark sortof wonder upon the flushed 
face and forehead of the governess, 
who was looking downward, straight 
before her, very sulkily and discon- 
certed, 

“T suppose you have explained 
everything satisfactorily to Mr. 
Ruthyn, in whose house I find you ?” 
said Cousin Monica, 
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“Yes, certainly—everything he 
requires—in effect there is nothing 
to explain. I am ready to answer to 
any question. Let Aim demand me.” 

“Very good, Mademoiselle.” 

“* Madame, if you please.” 

“T forgot—Madame—yes. I shall 
apprize him of everything.” 

Madame turned upon hera peaked 
and malign look, smiling askance 
with a stealthy scorn. 

“For myself, I have nothing to 
conceal. I have always done my 
duty. What afine scene about nothing 
absolutely—-what charming remedies 
for a sick person—ma foi! how much 
oblige I am for these so amiable 
attentions !” 

“ So far as I can see, Mademoiselle 
—Madame, I mean—you don’t stand 
very much in need of remedies. Your 
ear and head don’t seem to trouble 
you just now. I fancy these pains 
may now be dismissed.” 

Lady Knollys was now speaking 
French. 

“Mi ladi has diverted my attention 
for a moment, but that does not pre- 
vent that I suffer frightfully. Iam, 
of course, only poor governess, and 
such people perhaps ought not to have 
pain—at least to show when they 
suffer. It is permitted us to die, but 
not to be sick.” 

“Come, Maud, my dear, let us 
leave the invalid to her repose and to 
nature. I don’t think she needs my 
chloroform and turpentine at pre- 
sent.” 

“ Mi ladi is herself a physic which 
chases many things, and powerfully 
affects the ear. I would wish to sleep, 
notwithstanding, and can but gain that 
in silence, if it pleases mi ladi.” 

“ Come, my dear,” said Lady 
Knollys, without again glancing at 
the scowling, smiling, swarthy face in 
the bed ; “let us leave your instruc- 
tress to her comforts.” 

“The room smellsall over of brandy, 
my dear—does she drink ?” said Lady 
Knollys, as she closed the door, a little 
sharply. 

I am sure I looked as much amazed 
as I felt, atan imputation which then 
seemed to me so entirely incredible. 

“ Good, little simpleton !” said 
Cousin Monica, smiling in my face, 
and bestowing a little kiss on my 
cheek ; “such a thing as a tipsy lady 
has never been dreamt of in your 
philosophy. Well, we live and learn. 
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Let us have our tea in my room— 
the gentlemen, I daresay, have re- 
tired.” 

I assented, of course, and we had 
tea very cozily by her bedroom fi-e. 

“How long have you had that 
woman?’ she asked suddenly, after, 
for her, a very long rumination. 

“She came in the beginning of 
February—nearly ten months ago— 
is not it /” 

“ And who sent her ?” 

“T really don’t know ; papa tells 
meso little—hearranged itall himself, 
I think.” 

Cousin Monica made a sound of 
acquiescence—her lips closed, and a 
nod, frowning hard at the bars. 

“Tt cs very odd !” she said ; “ how 
people can be such fools!” Here 
there came a little pause. “And 
what sort of person is she—do you 
like her ?” 

“Very well—that is, pretty well. 
You won’t tell !—but she rather 
frightens me. I’m sure she does not 
intend it, but somehow I am very 
much afraid of her.” 

“She does not beat you?” said 
Cousin Monica, with an incipient 
frenzy in her face that made me love 
her. 

“Oh, no!’ 

“Nor ill-use you in any way ?” 

= No.” 

“Upon your honour and word, 
Maud ?” 

“No, upon my honour.” 

“You know I won’t tell her any 
thing you say to me ; and I only want 
to know, that I may put an end to it, 
my poor little cousin.” 

“Thank you, Cousin Monica, very 
much ; but really and truly she doves 
not ill-use me.” 

‘Nor threaten you, child ?” 

“Well, no—no, she does not threat- 


’ 


en 


“And how the plague does she 
frighten you, child ?” 

“Well, I really—I’m half ashamed 
to tell you—you'll laugh at me—and 


I don’t know that she wishes to 
frighten me. But there is something, 
is not there, ghosty, you know, about 
her ?” 

“ Ghosty—is there? well, I’m sure 
I don’t know, but I suspect there’s 
something devilish—I mean, she 
seems roguish—does not she? And 
I really think she has had neither 
cold nor pain, but has just been 
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shamming sickness, to keep out of my 
Way.” 

I perceived plainly enough that 
Cousin Monica’s damnatory epithet 
referred to some retrospective know- 
ledge, which she was not going to 
disclose to me. 

“You knew Madame before,” I 
said. “ Who is she ?” 

“ She assures me she is Madame de 
la Rougierre, and, I suppose, in French 

hrase she so calls herself,” answered 
ady Knollys, with a laugh, but un- 
comfortably I thought. 

“Oh, dear Cousin Monica, do tell 
me—is she—is she very wicked? I 
am so afraid of her.” 

“ How should I know, dear Maud?” 
But I do remember her face, an I 
don’t very much like her, and you 
may depend on it I will speak to 
your father in the morning about her, 
and don’t, darling, ask me any more 
about her, for I really have not very 
much to tell that you would care to 
hear, and the fact is I won't say any 
more about her—there !” 

And Cousin Monica laughed, and 
gave me a littleslap on the cheek, and 
then a kiss. 

“ Well just tell me this ”°—— 

“Well, I won’t tell you this, nor 
anything—not a word, curious little 
woman. The fact is I have little to 
tell, and I mean to speak to your 
father, and he, I am sure, will do 
what is right ; so don’t ask me any 
more, and let us talk of something 
pleasanter.” 

There was something indescribably 
winning, it seemed to me, in Cousin 
Monica. Old as she was, she seemed 
to me so girlish, compared with those 
slow, unexceptionable, young ladies 
whom I had met in my few visits 
at country houses. By this time 
my shyness was quite gone, and I 
was on the most intimate terms with 
her. 

“You know a great deal about her, 
Cousin Monica, but you won’t tell 
me.” 

“Nothing I should like better, if 
I were at liberty, little rogue ; but 
you know after all, I don’t really say 
whether I do know anything about 
her or not, or what sort of knowledge 
it is. But tell me what you mean by 
ghosty, and all about it.” 

So I recounted my experiences, to 
which, so far from laughing at me, she 
listened with very special gravity. 
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“ Does she write and receive many 
letters !” 

I had seen her write letters, and 
supposed, though I could only recol- 
lect one or two, that she received in 
proportion. 

“Are you Mary Quince?” asked 
my lady cousin. 

Mary was arranging the window- 
curtains and turned, dropping a 
courtesy affirmatively toward her. 

“You wait on my little cousin, 
Miss Ruthyn, don’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, ’m,” said Mary in her gen- 
teelest way. 

** Does any one sleep in her room ?” 

“Yes ’m, J—please, my lady.” 

“ And no one else ?” 

“ No ’m—please, my lady.” 

“Not even the governess, some- 
times ?”’ 

“No, please my lady.” 

“Never, you are quite sure, my 
dear?” said Lady Knollys, transfer- 
ring the question to me. 

“Oh, no, never,” T answered. 

Cousin Monica mused gravely, I 
fancied even anxiously into the grate ; 
then stirred her tea and sipped it, 
still looking into the same point of 
our cheery fire. 

“T like your face, Mary Quince ; 
I’m sure you are a good creature,” 
she said, suddenly turning towards 
her with a pleasant countenance. 
“Tm very glad you have got her, 
dear. I wonder whether Austin has 
gone to his bed yet ?” 

“T think not. Iam certain he is 
either in the library or in his private 
room—papa often reads or prays 
alone at night, and—and he does not 
like to be interrupted.” 

“No, no ; of course not—it will do 
very well in the morning.” 

Lady Knollys was thinking deeply 
as it seemed to me. 

“ And so you are afraid of goblins, 
my dear,” she said at last with a 
faded sort of smile, turning toward 
me ; “well if 7 were, I know what 
I should do—-so soon as I and good 
Mary Quince here, had got into my 
bed-chamber for the night, I should 
stir the fire into a good blaze, and” 
bolt the door—do you see, Mary 
Quince !—bolt the door and keep a 
candle lighted all night. You'll be 
very attentive to her, Mary Quince, 
for I—I don’t think she is very 


strong, and she must not grow ner- 
vous ; so get to bed early, and don’t 
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leave her alone—do you see 1—and— 
and remember to bolt the door, Mary 
Quince, and I shall be sending a 
little Christmas-box to my cousin, 
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and I shan’t forget you. 
night.” 

And with a pleasant courtesy Mary 
fluttered out of the room. 


Good 


CHAPTER XII. 


A CURIOUS CONVERSATION, 


WE each*had another cup of tea, 
and were silent for awhile. 

“We must not talk of ghosts now. 
You are a superstitious little woman, 
you know, and you shan’t be fright- 
ened.” 

And now Cousin Monica grew silent 
again, and looking briskly round the 
room, like a lady in search of a sub- 
ject, her eye rested on a small oval 
portrait, graceful, brightly tinted, in 
the French style, representing a 
sretty little boy, with rich golden 

air, large soft eyes, delicate features, 
and a shy, peculiar expression. 

“Tt is odd; I think I remember 
that pretty little sketch, very long 
ago. I think IT was then myself a 
child, but that is a much older style 
of dress and of wearing the hair, too, 
than I ever saw. I am just forty-nine 
now. Oh, dear yes; that is a good 
while before I was born. What a 
strange, pretty little boy—a myste- 
rious little fellow. Is he quite sincere, 
I wonder? What rich golden hair! 
It is very clever— a French artist, I 
dare say—and who its that little 
boy ” 

‘IT never heard. Some one a hun- 
dred years ago, I dare say. But there 
is a picture down stairs I am so 
anxious to ask you about.” 

“Oh!” murmured Lady Knollys, 
still gazing dreamily on the crayon. 

“Tt is the full-length picture of 
oe Silas—I want to ask you about 

1im.” 

At mention of his name my cousin 
gave me a look so sudden and odd as 
to amount almost to a start. 

“Your Uncle Silas, dear? It is 
very odd, I was just thinking of 
him ;” and she laughed a little. 

“Wondering whether that little 
boy could be he.” 

And up jumped active Cousin Mo- 
nica, with a candle in her hand, upon 
a chair, and scrutinized the border 
of the sketch for a name or a date. 

“ Maybe on the back ?” said she. 

And so she unhung it, and there, 


true enough, not on the back of the 
drawing, but of the frame, which was 
just as good, in pen and ink round 
talian letters, hardly distinguishable 
now from the discoloured wood, we 
traced— 

“ Silas Aylmer Ruthyn, A’tate viii. 

15 May, 1779.” 

“Tt is very odd I should not have 
been told or remembered who it 
was. I think if I had ever been told 
I should have remembered it. I do 
recollect this picture though, I am 
nearly certain. What a singular 
child’s face !” 

And my cousin leaned over it with 
a candle on each side, and her hand 
shading her eyes, as if seeking by aid 
of these fair and half-formed linea- 
ments to read an enigma. 

The childish features defied her, I 
mes ; their secret was unfathom- 
able, for after a good while she raised 
her head, still looking at the portrait, 
and sighed. 

“A very singular face,” she said, 
softly, as a person might who had 
looked into a coffin. “Had not we 
better replace it ?” 

So the pretty oval, containing the 
fair golden hair and large eyes, the pale, 
unfathomable sphynx, remounted 
to its nail, and the funeste and beau- 
tiful child seemed tosmile down ora- 
cularly on our conjectures. 

“So is the face in the large por- 
trait—very singular—more, I think, 
than that—handsomer too. This is 
a sickly child, I think ; but the full 
length is so manly, though so slender, 
and so handsome too. I always think 
hima hero and a mystery, and they 
won't tell me about him, and I can 
only dream and wonder.” 

“He has made more people than 
you dream and wonder, my dear 

aud. I don’t know what to 
make of him. He is a sort of idol, 
ye know, of your father’s, and yet 

don’t think he helps him much, 
His abilities were singular ; so hag 
been his misfortune ; for the rest, my 
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dear, he is neither a hero nor a won- 
der. So far as I know, there are very 
few sublime men going about the 
world.” 

“ You really must tell me all you 
know about him, Cousin Monica. 
Now don’t refuse. 

“ But why should you care to hear ? 
There is really nothing pleasant to 
tell.” 

“That is just the reason I wish it. 
If it were at all pleasant it would be 
quite commonplace. I like to hear 
of adventures, dangers, and misfor- 
tunes, and above all, I love a mystery. 
You know, papa will never tell me, 
and I dare not ask him ; not that he 
is ever unkind, but, somehow, I am 
afraid ; and neither Mrs. Rusk nor 
Mary Quince will tell me anything, 
although I suspect they know a good 
deal.” 

“T don’t see any good in telling 
you, dear, nor, to say the truth, any 
great harm either.” 

“No--now that’s quite true—no 
harm. There can’t be, for I must 
know it all some day, you know, and 
better now, and from yoz, than per- 
haps from a stranger, and in some 
less favourable place.” 

“Upon my word, it is a wise little 
woman ; and really, that’s not such 
bad sense after all.” 

So we poured out another cup of 
tea each, and sipped it very comfort- 
ably by the fire, while Lady Knollys 
talked on, and her animated face 
helped the strange story. 

“It is not very much, after all. 
Your Uncle Silas, you know, isliving ?” 

“ Oh, yes, in Derbyshire.” 

“So I see you do know something 
of him, sly girl! but no matter. 
You know how very rich your father 
is ; but Silas was the younger brother 
and had little more than a thousand 
a year. If he had not played, and 
did not care to marry, it would have 
been quite enough—ever so much 
more than younger sons of dukes 
often have; but he was— well, 
a mauvais suje-—you know what 
that is. I don’t want to say any 
ill of him—more than I really know 

—but he was fond of his pleasures, 
I suppose, like other young men, and 
he played, and was always losing, 
and your father for a long time paid 
great sumsfor him. I believe he was 
really a most —— and vicious 
young man ; and [ fancy he does not 
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deny that now, for they say he would 
change the past if he could.” 

I was looking at the pensive little 
boy in the oval frame—aged eight 
years—who was, a few springs later, 
“a most expensive and vicious young 
man,” and was now a suffering and 
outcast old one, and wondering from 
what a small seed the hemlock or 
the wallflower grows, and how mi- 
croscopic are the beginnings of the 
kingdom of God or of the mystery of 
iniquity in a human being’s heart. 

“ Austin—your papa--was very 
kind to him—very ; but then, you 
know, he’s an oddity, dear—he is 
an oddity, though no one may have 
told you before—and he never for- 
gave him for his marriage. Your 
father, I suppose, knew more about 
the lady than I did—I was‘young 
then—but there were various re- 
ports, none of them pleasant, ‘and 
she was not visited, and for some 
time there was a complete estrange- 
ment between your father and your 
Uncle Silas ; and it was made up, ra- 
ther oddly, on the very occasion which 
some people said ought to have totally 
separated them. Did you ever hear 
anything—anything very remarkable 
—about your uncle ?” 

“No, never ; they would not tell 
me, though I am sure they know. 
Pray, go on.” 

“Well, Maud, as I have begun, 
I'll complete the story, though per- 
haps it might have been better un- 
told. It was something rather shock- 
ing—indeed, very shocking; in fact, 
they insisted on suspecting him of 
having committed a murder.” 

I stared at my cousin for some time, 
and then at the little murderer, so re- 
fined, so beautiful, so funeste, in the 
oval frame.” 

““Yes, dear,” said she, her eyes 
following mine; “who'd have sup- 
posed he could ever have—have fallen 
under so horrible a suspicion.” 

“The wretches ! Of course, Uncle 
Silas—of course, he’s innocent?’ I 
suid at last. 

“ Of course, my dear,” said Cousin 
Monica, with an odd look ; “ but po 
know there are some things as bad 
almost to be suspected of as to have 
done, and the country gentlemen 
chose to suspect him. They did not 
like him, you see. His politics vexed 
them; and he resented their treat- 
ment of his wife—though I really 
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think, poor Silas, he did not care a 
pin about her—and he annoyed them 
whenever he could. Your papa, you 
know, is very proud of his family— 
he never had the slightest suspicion 
of your uncle.” 

“Oh, no!” I cried, vehemently. 

“ That’s right, Maud Ruthyn,” said 
Cousin Monica, with a sad little smile, 
and a nod. “And your papa was, 
you may suppose, very angry.” 

“Of course he was,” I exclaimed. 

“You haveno idea, my dear, how an- 
gry. He directed his attorney to prose- 
cute, by wholesale, all who had said a 
word affecting your uncle’s character. 
But the lawyers were against it, and 
then your uncle tried to fight his way 
through it, but the men would not 
meet him. He was quite slurred. 
Your father went up and saw the 
Minister. He wanted to have him a 
Deputy-Lieutenant, or something, in 
his county. Your papa, you know, 
had a very great influence with the 
Government. Beside his county in- 
fluence he had two boroughs then. 
But the Minister was afraid, the 


feeling was so very strong. They 
offered him something in the Colo- 
nies, but your father would not 
hear of it—that would have been 
a voluntary banishment, you know. 
They would have given your fa- 
ther a peerage to make it up, but 
he would not accept it, and broke 
with the party. Except in that way 
—which, you know, was connected 
with the reputation of the family—I 
don’t think, considering his great 
wealth, he has done very much for 
Silas. To say truth, however, he was 
very liberal before his marriage. Old 
Mrs. Aylmer says he made a vow then 
that Silas should never have more 
than five hundred a-year, which he 
still allows him, I believe, and he per- 
mits him to live in the place. But 
they say it is in a very wild, neglect- 
ed state.” 

“You live in the same county— 
have you seen it lately, Cousin Mo- 
nica ?” 

“No, not very lately,” said Cousin 
Monica, and began to hum an air ab- 
stractedly, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BEFORE AND AFTER BREAKFAST. 


NEXT morning early I visited my 
favourite full-length portrait in the 
chocolate coat and top boots. Scanty 
as had been my cousin Monica’s notes 
upon this dark and eccentric bio- 
graph , they were everything to me. 
soul had entered that enchanted 
form. Truth had passed by with her 
torch, and a sad light shone for a 
moment on that enigmatic face. 
There stood the rowé—the duellist 
—and, with all his faults, the hero 
too! In that dark large eye lurked 
the profound and fiery enthusiasm of 
his ill-starred passion. In the thin 
but exquisite lip I read the courage 
of the paladin, who would have 
“fought his way,” though single- 
handed,” against all the magnates of 
his county, and by ordeal of battle 
have purged the honour of the 
Ruthyns. There in that delicate half- 
sarcastic tracery of the nostril I de- 
tected the intellectual defiance which 
had politically isolated Silas Ruthyn 
and supe him to the landed 
oligarchy of his county, whose re- 
taliation had been a hideous slander. 
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There, too, and on his brows and lip 
I traced the patience of a cold dis- 
dain. I could now see him as he was 
—the prodigal, the hero, and the 
martyr. I stood gazing on him with 
a girlish interest and admiration. 
There was indignation, there was 
pity, there was hope. Some day it 
might come to pass that I, girl as I 
was, might contribute by word or 
deed towards the vindication of that 
long-suffering, gallant, and romantic 
prodigal. It wasa flicker of theJoan 
of Arc inspiration, common, I fancy. 
to many girls. I little then imagined 
how profoundly and stangely involved 
my uncle’s fate would one day become 
with mine. 

I was interrupted by Captain 
Oakley’s voice at the window. He 
was leaning on the window-sill, and 
looking in with asmile—the window 
being open, the morning sunny, and 
his cap lifted in his hand. 

“Good morning, Miss Ruthyn. 
What a charming old place ; quite 
the setting for a romance ; such tim- 
ber, and this really beautiful house. 
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34 , Maud Ruthyn. 


I do so like these white and black 
houses—wonderful old things. By- 
the-by, you treated us very badly 
last ts son did, indeed ; upon 
my word, now, it really was too bad 
—running away, and drinking tea 
with Lady Knollys—so she says. I 
really—I should not like to tell you 
how very savage I felt, particularly 
considering how very short my 
time is.” 

I was a shy, but not a giggling 
country miss. I knew I was an 
heiress ; I knew I was somebody. 
I was not the least bit in the world 
conceited, but I think this knowledge 
helped to give me a certain sense of 
security and self-possession, which 
might have been mistaken for dignity, 
or simplicity. I am sure I looked at 
him with a fearless inquiry, for he 
answered my thoughts. 

“T do really assure you, Miss 
Ruthyn, I am quite serious; you 
have no idea how very much we 
missed you.” 

There was a little pause, and, I 
believe, like a fool, I lowered my eyes, 
and blushed. 

“T—I was thinking of leaving 
to-day ; I am so unfortunate—my 
leave is just out—it is so unlucky ; 
but I don’t quite know whether my 
Aunt Knollys will allow me to go.” 

“ T ?—certainly, my dear Charlie, 
ZI don’t want you at all,” exclaimed 
Lady Knollys, briskly, from an open 
window close by; “what could put 
that in your head, dear ?” 

And in went my cousin’s head, and 
the window shut down. 

“She is such an oddity, poor old 
Aunt Knollys,” murmured the young 
man, ever so little put out, and he 
laughed. “I never know quite what 
she wishes, or how to please her ; but 
she’s so goodnatured ; and when she 
goes to town for the season—she does 
not always, you know—her house is 
really very gay—you can’t think” —— 

Here again he was interrupted, for 
the door opened, and Lady Knollys 
entered. “ And you know, Charles,” 
she continued, “ it would not do to 
forget your visit to Snodhurst ; you 
wrote, you know, and you have only 
to-night and to-morrow. You are 
thinking of nothing but that moor ; 
I heard you talking to the game- 
keeper ; Finer he is—is not he, 
Maud, the brown man with black 
whiskers, and leggings? I’m very 
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ue: you know, but I really must 
spoil your shooting, for they do ex- 
pect you at Snodhurst, Charlie ; and 
do not you think this window a little 
too much for Miss Ruthyn ; Maud, my 
dear, the air is very sharp ; shut it 
down, Charles, and you’d better tell 
them to get a fly for you from the 
town after luncheon. ‘‘ Come, dear,” 
she said tome. “ Was not that the 
breakfast bell? Why does not your 
papa get a gong—it is so hard to 
now one bell from another?’ 

I saw that Captain Oakley, m 
cousin, lingered for a last look, but 
did not give it, and went out smiling 
with Cousin Knollys, and wondering 
why old ladies are so uniformly dis- 
agreeable. 

In the lobby she said, with an odd 
goodnatured look— 

“Don’t allow any of his love- 
making, my dear. Charles Oakley 
has not a guinea, and an _ heiress 
would be very convenient. Of course, 
he has his eyes about him. Charles 
is not by any means foolish; and I 
should not be at all sorry to see him 
well married, for I don’t think he 
will do much good any other way ; 
but there are degrees, and his ideas 
are sometimes very impertinent.” 

I was an admiring reader of the 
Albums, the Souvenirs, the Keepsakes, 
and all that flood of Christmas pre- 
sent lore which yearly irrigated Eng- 
land, with pretty covers and engrav- 
ings ; and floods of elegant twaddle— 
the milk, not destitute of water, on 
which the babes of literature were then 
fed. On this, my genius throve. I 
had a little album, enriched with many 
gems of original thought and observa- 
tion, which I jotted down in suitable 
language. Lately, turning over these 
faded leaves of rhyme and prose, I 
lighted, under this day’s date, upon 
the following sage reflection, with my 
name appended :— 

“Ts there not in the female heart 
an ineradicable jealousy, which, if it 
rules the passions of the young, rules 
also the advice of the aged? Dothey 
not grudge to youth the sentiments 
(though Heaven knows how shadowed 
with sorrow) which they can no longer 
inspire, perhaps even experience; and 
does not youth, in turn, sigh over the 
envy which has power to blight ? 


“Maup AYLMER Rutuyn.” 
“He has not been making love to 
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me,” I said rather tartly, “and he 
does not seem to me at all imperti- 
nent, and I really don’t care the least 
whether he goes or stays.” 

Cousin Monica looked in my face 
with her odd waggish smile, and 
laughed. 

“ You'll understand those London 
dandies better some day, dear Maud ; 
they are very well, but they like 
money—not to keep, of course—but 
still they like it and know its value.” 

At breakfast my father told Cap- 
tain Oakley where he might have 
shooting, or if he preferred going to 
Dilsford, only half an hour’s ride, he 
ae have his choice of hunters and 
find the dogs there that morning. 

The Captain smiled archly at me, 
and looked at his aunt. There was a 
suspense. I hope I did not show how 
much I was interested—but it would 


not do. Cousin Monica was inex- 
orable. 

“ Hunting, hawking, fishing, fiddle- 
de-dee! You know Charlie, my 


dear, it is quite out of the question. 
He is going to Snodhurst this after- 
noon, and without quite a rudeness, 
in which I should be involved too, 
he really can’t—you know you can’t 
Charles ! and—and he must go and 
keep his engagement. 

So papa acquiesced with a polite 
regret, and hoped another time. 

‘Oh, leave all that tome. When 
you want him only write me a note 
and P’ll send him or bring him if you 
let me. I always know where to find 
him—don’t I Charlie ?—and we shall 
be only too happy.” 

Aunt Monica’s influence with her 
nephew was special, for she “tipped” 
him handsomely every now and then, 
and he had formed for himself agree- 
able expectations, besides, respecting 
her will. I felt rather angry at his 
submitting to this sort of tutelage 
knowing nothing of its motive ; I 
was also disgusted by Cousin Monica’s 
tyranny. 

So soon as he had left the room 
Lady Knollys, not minding me, said 
briskly to papa, “Never let that ae 
man into your house again. I foun 
him making speeches, this morning, 
to little Maud here; and he really 


has not two pence in the world—it is 
amazing impudence—and you know 
such absurd things do happen.” 
“Come, Maud 
did he pay you?’ 


what compliments 


asked my father. 





Maud Ruthyn. 
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I was vexed, and therefore spoke 
courageously. “His compliments 
were not to me ; they were all to the 
house,” I said, drily. 

“Quite as it should be—the house, 
of course ; it is that he’s in love with,’ 
said Cousin Knollys. 


“Twas on a widow’s jointure land, 
The archer, Cupid, took his stand.” 


“Hey ! I don’t quite understand,” 
said my father, slily. 

“Tut! Austin; you forget Charlie 
is my nephew.” 

“So I did,” said my father. 

“ Therefore the literal widow in this 
case can have no interest in view but 
one, and that is your’s and Maud’s. 
I wish him well, but he shan’t put my 
little cousin and her expectations into 
his empty pocket—not a bit of it. 
And there’s another reason, Austin, 
why you should marry—you have no 
eye for these things—whereas a clever 
woman would see at*a glance and 
prevent mischief.” 

“So she would,” acquiesced my 
father, in his gloomy, amused way. 
“ Maud, you must try to be a clever 
woman.” 

“So she will in her time, but that 
is not come yet ; and I tell you, Aus- 
tin Ruthyn, if you won’t look about 
and marry somebody, somebody may 
possibly marry you.” 

“You were always an oracle, 
Monica ; but here I am lost in total 
perplexity,” said my father. 

“Yes; sharks sailing round you 
with keen eyes and large throats; an 
you have come to the age precisely 
when men areswallowed up alive like 
Jonah.”* 

“Thank you for the parallel, but 
you know that was not a happy union, 
even for the fish, and there was a 
separation in a few days; not that I 
mean to trust to that; but there’s 
no one to throw me into the jaws of 
the monster, and I’ve no notion of 
jumping there; and the fact is, 
Wastes there’s no monster at all.” 

“T’m not so sure.” 

“But I’m quitesure,” said my father, 
alittle drily. “ You forget how old I 
am, and how long I’ve lived alone~ 
T and little Maud;” and he smiled and 
smoothed my hair, and I thought 
sighed. 

“No one is ever too old to do a 
foolish thing,” began Lady Knollys. 

“ Nor to say a foolish thing, Monica, 
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This has gone on too long. Don't 
you see that little Maud there is silly 
enough to be frightened at your fun.” 

So I was, but I could not divine 
how he guessed it. 

“And well or ill, wisely or madly, 
Tl never marry; so put that out of 
your head.” 

This was addressed rather to me, 
I think, than to Lady Knollys, who 
smiled a little waggishly on me, and 
said— 

“To be sure, Maud; maybe you are 
right ; a stepdame is a risk, and I 
ought to have asked you first what 

ou thought of it, and upon my 
onour,” she continued merrily but 
kindly, observing that my eyes, I 
know not exactly from what feeling, 
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filled with tears, “I'll never again 
advise — papa to marry, unless you 
first tell me you wish it.” 

This was a great deal from Lady 
Knollys, who had a taste for advising 
her friends and managing their affairs. 

“T’ve a great respect for instinct. 
I believe, Austin, it is truer than rea- 
son, and yours and Maud’s are both 
against me, though I know I have 
reason on my side.” 

My father’s brief wintry smile 
answered, and Cousin Monica kissed 
me, and said— 

“Tve been so long my own mis- 
tress that I sometimes forget there 
are such things as fear and jealousy ; 
and are you going to your governess, 
Maud ?” 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND—WIT AND STATESMAN. 


PART I, 


Lookine back across the dull, flat 
Dutch country of politics anything 
like sparkle or brilliancy becomes as 
welcome to the eye as patches of co- 
lour in a landscape. In the older dis- 
pensation of political battle the ground 
was rough, the fighting was irregular 
and more desperate, and the struggle 
was for lifeanddeath. It wasa fight 
between natives and settlers, which 
involved extermination on one side or 
the other. Men aimed from trees— 
there were ambuscades, and feats of 
daring personal courage. There were 
grander questions unsettled and 
greater principles at stake,.and the 
whole was therefore more entertain- 
ing to a mere spectator. 
ow, the whole has become me- 
thodized. Itis more the manceuvring 
of two great and equal armies. They 
all move in masses. The chronicle 
of their battles expends itself in the 
weak tea of parliamentary reporting. 
There are no guerilla bands ; no party- 
irregular horse ; and above all, there 
are no wild dashing captains and lead- 
ers, slightly lawless and unscrupulous, 
but exquisite swordsmen, and glitter- 
ing all over, like Murat, with gold and 
flashing embroidery. Now the cap- 
tains, more steady and with deeper 
solid ability, wear sad and sober gray, 
and have lost all dramatic character. 
To this class conspicuously be- 


longed Charles Townshend. We look 
back to the stirring days in which he 
lived, and his white plume is seen 
tossing in the heart of the struggle. 
The eye rests on his figure with plea- 
sure. The men of his own time were 
no less astonished at his feats and 
daring. Walpole seemed tohave been 
naib fascinated by him, and seem- 
ed at a loss to convey his admira- 
tion for that strange compound of 
wildness, impetuosity, daring, singu- 
lar, intellectual power, and dazzling 
brilliancy. More or less, he seems to 
have impressed everybody with the 
same feeling. It is very much the 
tone of mind with which we look on 
Sheridan; but Charles Townshend 
seemed to carry with him more 7e- 
spect than Sheridan enjoyed, and in- 
spired more fear than Sheridan ever 
inspired. In all the joinedand patched 
governments which succeeded each 
other in his day, the patchers and 
joiners were made uneasy by this 
Charles Townshend element. When 
all was complete there were endless 
shifts and coquetries to secure him. 
But part of this reverence must be 
set to the account of the solid noble 
English family to which he belonged 
—the titled and territorial “ back,” 
which in England are the stays and 
metal bracings of political alliance. 
These were wanting to Sheridan, who 
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was in a foreign country, without set- 
tlement ; and it was the absence of 
this sort of “ballast” that exposed 
Edmund Burke, when his power and 
abilities were being felt, to the un- 
worthy retort of being “an Irish 
adventurer.” 

This brilliant son had a brilliant 
mother. The third Marquis Town- 
shend, who did not rise higher than 
the mild eminence of a Lordship of 
the Bedchamber, had married a “ Miss 
Harrison of Balls,” whose father had 
enjoyed the patronage of William the 
Third, and had amassed moneys suffi- 
cient to leave her an heiress. Her 
Christian name was Audrey, which 
she later fancifully changed to Ethel- 
reda, and she had five children, of 
whom Charles was the second. 

This extraordinary lady was noto- 
rious in London for her free speech 
and her freermanners. She had lon 
been separated from her husband, an 
ranged society, a miracle of fearlessness 
and beauty, remarkable, too, for the 
lawlessness of her conversational wea- 
pons. There is a freshness and 
naiveté about her speeches, above all 
a clear spontaneity and absence of the 
artificial, that gives them quite a 
special character of their own. There 
is nothing neat or elaborate about 
them, like the reported sayings of 
titular French female wits, but a 
brusqueness and directness which 
recalls the effect of a kindred humour, 
as so delightfully described by Charles 
Lamb, which “has all at once come out 
with something so whimsical and yet 
so pertinent ; so brazen in its preten- 

sions, yet so impossible to be denied ; 
so exquisitely good and so deplorably 
at the same time, that it has 
proved a Robin Hood's shot.” No 
wonder that Walpole actually revelled 
in her sayings, and went carefully 
after her in her footsteps, when he 
could not be with her himself, gather- 
—- all up diligently. 
he was a wild, irregular lady, full 
of flashes and spasms, in which there 
was yet a certain consistency ; she 
had violent crazes, the most amusing 
of which was her theatrical passion 
for Lord Kilmarnock, whom she only 
saw at his trial, fascinated, Walpole 
says, by his “falling shoulders.” 
She used to be seen under his win- 
dows; managed to get possession 
of his dog and snuff-boxes, and sent 
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him messages. She got people to 
promise they would not sleep for a 
whole night for his sake; and in 
return told Lord Hervey, “ never 
trust me more if I am not as yellow 
as a jonquil for his sake!” These 
things when reported gave great de- 
light to the town. She was heard to 
say gravely, that since seeing Lord 
Kilmarnock she really thought no 
more of “Sir Harry Nisbet, than if 
there was no such man in the world.” 
She gave up English. Selwyn came 
to dine with her, and was letting off 
some Selwyn squibs upon the execu- 
tion, when he was amazed by her 
bursting into a passion of tears and 
fury, and her pouring out upon him 
a volley of reproaches, saying that she 
now believed all that his father and 
mother hadsaid of him, and then rush- 
ed fromthe room. Mr. Selwyn, how- 
ever, coolly made her maid, Dorcas, 
sit down with him and finish the bottle, 
which gives us a glimpse of the polite 
faithlessness, and disloyalty of all 
fashionable society of the time, which 
felt itself bound by no law of secrecy, 
but told everything it saw and heard, 
that was likely to purchase a laugh. 
Even Mr. Selwyn’s jesting on the exe- 
cution was scarcely in the best taste. 
It was also maliciously whispered 
that the wardens of the Tower had 
palmed off on her a little boy about 
the place as one of Lord Kilmarnock’s 
sons, and this child she had taken 
into her house, to the amusement of 
her friends. 

Another of her fancies was Mr. 
Winnington, one of the minor politi- 
cians, who, like Rigby and other8, were 
born for the Pay Office or the Board 
of Trade. Over this official, who had 
inexhaustible good-humour, but a 
wit singularly ready, she exercised 
extraordinary influence ; and having 

uarrelled with all her husband’s 
‘amily, and quarrelling with her 
husband, she contrived to drag him 
into a duel with her half-brother, 
Augustus, “a pert boy,” and captain 
of an Indiaman. They went to Hyde 
Park on a Sunday morning, says 
Walpole, photographing the scene, 
s cunnabed one another’s fingers, 
tumbled into two ditches—that i 
Augustus did—kissed, and walk 
home together again.” This Winning- 
ton, whom it was “impossible to hate 
or to trust,” soon after died, actually 
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“blooded” to death by a quack of his 
day. Not longafter, at a Mrs. Boolby’s, 
when she was “coquetting” eagerly 
with Lord Baltimore, that nobleman 
is reported to have said to her, with 
the politeness of a true fine gentle- 
man, “that if she meant anything 
serious he was not inclined, but if she 
wanted him for the purpose of making 
anybody jealous, he could afford to 
throw away an hour on her, with all 
his heart.” 

Some time after, Augustus wished 
to fight Lord Albemarle, but was 
arrested on the ground by an officer, 
like Jeffrey and Little, and a little 
later died. He, however, furnished 
his half-sister with an opening for a 
good thing, when pulling off her black 

loves at the opera, she found her 
oom discoloured by the dye. She 
held them up to friends with the apt 
quotation from CEdipus, “ My hands 
are guilty, but my heart is free !” 

Her friend and admirer used to say 
that she was above her generation, 
and had to wrap up her wit “in plain 
English” to be understood. 

t has been mentioned that Walpole 
delighted in her company and sayings. 
She would come bursting in on him 
at Strawberry-hill, rush all through 
the house, exploring, and enliven her 
exploration with the drollest com- 
mentary. We can see her struggling 
up the little stair, all but sweeping 
away the china monsters, and hear 
her saying to the owner, ‘‘ Lord God, 
what a house! Itis just sucha house 
as the parson’s, where the children 
allsleep at the foot of the bed!” We 
can ‘hear, too, these gossips sitting 
down together to discuss a piece of 
authentic scandal. “ But was there 
proof?’ said Horace, doubtfully, on 
some wicked anecdote being told. 
“ Proof ?” said Lady Elthelreda, “she 
was proof all over.” 

She pronounced that Strawberry- 
hill would be a very pleasant place if 
that Mrs. Clive’s face did not “vise 
wpon it and make it so hot ;” and she 
liked Mr. Walpole’s company, because 
they could bring their little scraps of 
scandal together and compare them, 
and because, as she said of some one 
who lived with him, any one who was 
in his house must be in spirits, because 
he himself was spirit of hartshorn. 
She was good-natured enough to bring 
to the wit a rare and precious mor- 
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sel—the “articles” in the Duchess of 
Beaufort’s divorce, which she ‘had 
copied, and where “ everything was 
proved to your heart’s content.” 

The men and women about her 
were witty enough, but they could 
scarcely have matched some of her 
lively, bold, and almost impudent 
speeches, so sudden and ready, too, it 
must be recollected ; as when she 
heard her husband, from whom she 
was separated, rise at Lord Bal- 
merino’s trial, and say ‘‘ Guilty, on my 
honour ;” she whispered to her neigh- 
bour, “I knew my lord was guilty, 
but never thought he would own it on 
his honour.” Or, as when old Lord 
Bath complained of a pain in his side, 
she said, with sly sarcasm, “ O that 
can’t be; you have no side!” Or, 
when she said of the royal family, 
who took a fancy for going to suppers 
and to all the public shows, “ This 
is the cheapest family to see and the 
dearest to keep that ever was!” 
Nothing could A better than her 
reply to the lady who asked if it was 
true that Whitfield had recanted. 
“No, madam, he has only canted.” 
Or her natural speech, when rallied 
about taking a villa at Tyburn, of all 
places in the world, she saying it was 
a neighbourhood that could never 
tire, because they were “‘ hanged every 
week.” Or, her pleasant speech on 
hearing of Lady Pembroke’s marrying 
an officer in the army, that “ she 
must engage her captain at once, 
against her lord’s death, lest they 
should all be picked up.” So, too, 
with her insolent speech to the lady 
who complained of being obliged to 
have an issue made at one side of her 
head, when Lady Townshend stated 
that a certain architect had advised 
another on the other side “for the 
sake of symmetry !” 

These specimens have much of the 
nature and all the “ fresh air,” as it 
may be called, of Sidney Smith's jests. 
This gay woman lived to be a very 
old lady, giving evening parties at 
her house in Whitehall, receiving 
Selwyn and other wits ; and though 
once near dying (when “she took 
prayers’), she lived to be eighty-seven 
years old, and left an enormous for- 
tune (says Sir N. Wraxall) to her 
grandson, Lord John Townshend. 

Another son of this lively mother 
was George Townshend — heartily 
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disliked by both his parents—and 
actually allowed to join the army in 
a sort of unrecognised shape as a 
volunteer. He distinguished himself 
under the Duke of Cumberland, mar- 
ried an heiress, got into the House 
unopposed (except by his father), 
became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Marquis of Townshend. He, too, 
was considered a man of wit, and 
became talked of for spirited and 
skilful caricatures. Of these he even 
published a collection under the 
name of Austin; and of his gifts in 
the first direction an example that 
has been preserved is not with- 
out merit. He had quarrelled with 
the Duke of Cumberland, and was 
seen at a review by one of the Duke’s 
creatures or spies, who said to him, 
sneeringly, “I suppose, sir, you come 
here as a spectator?” “And why 
not, sir,” said the other on the in- 
stant, “as well as a Tatler ?” 

A pleasant letter of his has been pre- 
served, dated from Dundee, where he 
was in garrison, written “to my well- 
beloved friend and companion, George 
Selwyn, from my cell at Dundee,”— 
which humorous style of address he 
says he is sure will be acceptable to 
his friend, as it gives his letter “the 
air of a malefactor’s confession.” He 
describes the Scotch company with 
whom he is brought in contact, in un- 
flattering but epigrammatic fashion. 
“ Our mirth,” he says, “is riot with- 
out any meaning; and our acquaint- 
ance, society without any friendship” 
—a description which, at that time, 
would apply to many quarters of the 
country sa hed “my cell at Dundee.” 
He had not seen a woman “of an 
rank” that was “handsome enou 
to engage one’s attention ;’ and he 
begs his friend to send him down 
“any new prints that are good ;” for 
this lively soldier was skilful at his 

encil, and covered “cards and nap- 

ins,” and even walls, with his satiri- 
cal sketches. When Lord Lieutenant, 
one of the sudden changes of ministry 
actually brought over Lord Harcourt 
to Dublin Castle as his successor, 
who surprised him at three o’clock in 
the morning ina carouse ; but though 
thus awkwardly surprised he was 
ready with a jest. ‘ Your lordship,” 
he said, ‘‘cannot say you found us 


napping." 
Charles Townshend was born on 
the 29th August, 1725. He went to 


Oxford, and began to live politically 
in the year 1747, when he was 
brought into Parliament. He fell at 
once into the “gay” set who then 
ruled the clubs and coffee-houses of 
the town, and was the early friend of 
Selwyn, Gilly Williams, and others 
of the same class. “It is very con- 
venient,” he wrote to his friend Sel- 
wyn, the year after he entered Parlia- 
ment, “to have our journey to the 
Tower deferred ; and for my part I 
am so indolent as to find a pleasure 
in only putting off a trouble . 
I cannot go to the opera because I 
have forsworn all expense which 
does not end in pleasing me, and be- 
sides, I have not yet been dutifully 
to welcome my father to this wicked 
town.” This was but an affectation 
of indolence, as well as that was an 
affectation about declining the opera. 
Very soon he became remarkable for 
“exceeding application” and dili- 
gence ; and yet, while laying himself 
out ardently for political advance- 
ment, he contrived all through his 
life to combine with business an 
ardent indulgence in pleasures ; but 
pleasure in his day was but a depart- 
ment of politics. He attached him- 
self to Lord Halifax, and became 
a favourite of that nobleman, took 
up the line of “Trade,” and began 
to attract notice by drawing up 
apers and plans for that department. 
he Mr. Dyson mentioned in the 
letter just quoted was Commissioner 
of Trade and Plantations, which 
showed that even then he was culti- 
vating intimacies in the department 
in which he himself had determined 
to excel. When the Pelhams were in 
power, about the year 1753, a mar- 
riage bill was brought in, regulating 
the publication of banns, which, 
though severely attacked by Nugent, 
was carried on the firstreading. On 
the second another opponent ap- 
peared—a young man of only twenty- 
eight, whose speech attracted a good 
deal of attention ; for he was known 
to be of an eager, impetuous spirit, 
to be possessed by an unbounded am- 
bition ; and his tall and striking 
figure, impetuous delivery, loud and 
noisy voice, and still louder laugh, had 
already excited notice in the House. 
The ambition was accompanied by an 
excess of open vanity, which one who 
had often heard him, said was the 
only one of his faults he had art 
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enough to conceal. His speech was 
long and full of wit ; and he illus- 
trated the unfairness of the bill, and 
its restraint on marriages, by asort of 
burlesque allusion to himself, asan un- 
happy younger son, under a capricious 
and arbitrary father, who had already 
stepped in to prevent him making 
a good match. “Was this bill,” he 
asked, “an injurious instrument to 
keep young men of abilities from rising 
to a level with their elder brothers ?” 
Such modest personal reference must 
have had a strange effect on the 
House, and could only have been car- 
ried through with success by that 
self-confidence which verged on ef- 
frontery, and that reckless “dash” 
reaching to brilliancy which distin- 
guished Charles Townshend ; for this 
was the young man who opposed the 
* marriage bill in so characteristic a 
fashion. But even now his “shifti- 
ness,” so curiously combined with 
steadiness and industry, had attracted 
notice, and quiet politicians looking 
on had remarked that he revelled in 
as many tricks and stratagems—for 
the most part unsuccessful—as a 
veteran statesman of the time. 

In the midst of his politics he was 
always ready with a boisterous, reck- 
less jest, on that account all the more 
acceptable. At the opera, on an 
April night, one of the stage army fell 
down on the stage in a fit of apo- 
plexy, which caused a little sensation 
in the house ; but the notorious Miss 
Chudleigh, who was present, went off 
in such hysterical screams and kick- 
ing that the whole house was thrown 
into confusion. Several other ladies, 
says a malicious reporter, also present, 
who were getting ready their jits, 
found themselves so completely dis- 
tanced that they changed their minds. 
Old Mr. Charles Stanhope, Sterne’s 
friend, next day, at Lady Town- 
shend’s, asked what was the medical 
name of that class of fits ; and Charles 
Townshend immediately answered 
him—*“ The true convulsive fits, to be 
had only of the maker.” 

There was a -Lady Dalkeith, a 
daughter of the Duke of Argyll, who 
some years before had attracted 
attention by forming an amateur 
company of Scotch nobility, and 
getting up Dr. Young's tragedy of 
“The Revenge.” The performance 
was only indifferent. Not long after 
she lost her husband by a sort of 
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small-pox pestilence which seems to 
have raged in their family like a sort 
of murrain. He died in three days ; 
his brother in two, whose limbs 
actually dropped off as they were 
putting him into the coffin. They 
were considered to live very happily 
together in that age of conjugal 
indifference, and she was posting to 
his bedside, when the ignorant phy- 
sicians told her it was only “a 
miliary fever.” 

She was an heiress; and a wealthy 
and titled widow must have been 
eagerly regarded. Soon, however, 
Walpole was writing to his friends 
that the lively Townshend had gained 
the prize, and was to marry “the 
great dowager’ next month. His com- 
ment on this event is— His parts 
and presumption are prodigious. He 
wanted nothing but independence 
to let him loose.” -He now, therefore, 
laid out great entertainment for him- 
self in seeing this brilliant man cast 
off all restraint and give full reins to 
genius, without the check of strait- 
ened means. It was indeed a con- 
quest. It was considered, too, that he 
had married into a family of “the 
best people in the world,” who would 
only think of making her happy. The 
marriage took place in August, 1755. 

On the new shuffle of places in 
1754, when the crafty Newcastle had 
artfully succeeded in “ jockeying” 
Fox, Charles Townshend pushed for a 
seat at the Treasury, had fretted, had 
kept aloof for a time, and had let 
himself be soothed 7. the Lordship 
of the Admiralty. When a mutiny 
bill came on, Lord Egmont, who was 
just made Treasurer of the House- 
hold, opposed it warmly, and it is 
said inconsistently, when Charles 
Townshend, who had been furious at 
a man of such inferior parts being 
promoted over his head, attacked him 
with extraordinary spirit and irony, 
defended his old Board of Trade, 
jeeringly bade Lord Egmont “ take 
the poor American by the hand,” 
begged of him to point out any griev- 
ance in that respect ; hinted that his 
lordship had been in the habit of 
pointing out grievances as a sort of 

atriot, and he should be glad to 
earn the reason why he did not in- 
tend to do so now, and then hinted 
bone plainly that the new place had 
tied his tongue. The nobleman was 
utterly cowed and abashed by the 
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savageness of this attack ; he replied 
in great disorder, and was actually 
scared, as Townshend intended he 
should be, from taking the post. This 
feat in so young a man is a singular 
imstance of audacity and successful 
insolence. 

The following _ came the great 
debates on the Treaty, when Pitt, 
though in office, made his attack on 
the Government policy, introducing 
the fine image of the meeting of the 
Rhone and Saone; that speech which 
is so well sketched both in manner 
and language in Walpole’s “ Me- 
moirs.” He was dismissed at once, 
and Charles Townshend offered 
faintly to retire also, which was de- 
clined. 

He afterwards spoke more temper- 
ately in many debates, but always 
with force and severity, especially on 
a prize bill discussion. Later, on one 
of the army debates, which recurred 
periodically, he launched a sneer 
on Sir Thomas Robinson, whose 
“pompous rambling’ had amused 
many besides Walpole. “At least,” 
he said, “if the Government would 
not change their measures, let them 
be defended by Robinson ; nobody 
had defended them better.” 

In December, 1755, came on one of 
the fierce party battles, in which 
treaties, Hessians, Hanoverians, and 
“ German measures,” clouded the air 
like dust, in the midst of which a cer- 
tain Hume Campbell, a lawyer, who 
was said to be sure to adorn his 
profession, as he was “eloquent, 
acute, abusive, corrupt, and insati- 
able,” rose up to defend ministers, 
protesting against what he called 
the “eternal invectives.” This being 
pointed at Pitt, he was called to order 
with much heat by Pitt himself, who, 
in one of his most bitter speeches, 
quoted Dr. Foigard, and rang the 
changes upon “a servile lawyer,” 
many specimens of which he fetched 


out of history. A few days later the’ 


same subject was renewed, when 
Charles Townshend started to his 
feet, and spoke nearly an hour with 
extraordinary vehemence, ee 
and brilliancy. He seized on little 
expressions in Campbell’s speech, and 
attacked him with infinite irony and 
severity, saying that though he might 
offend “ his superiors” (anexpression of 
Campbell’s), and might be misrepre- 
sented by a new convert, intem- 


perate in his zeal, and plunging from 
rank abuse to adulation, still he would 
speak. He then ranged over all the 

uropean politics, represented Russia 
as a quartermaster, making an assig- 
nation with France to come “to 
a place called Hanover, and then, 
whispering together, “ Prussiais in our 
way ; but he is in a good humour, so 
we must not provoke him.” Hume 
Campbell told him in reply that in 
some points he had no superior, in 
some no equal ; and Pitt, closing the 
debate towards three in the morning, 
repaid some of Charles Townshend’s 
compliments, by saying that he had 
displayed such abilities as had not 
been known since that House was 
a House. While Fox sarcastically de- 
clared, in allusion to Townshend’s 
European politics, that there was no- 
thing for which he so much envied 
Charles Townshend as his acquaint- 
ance with the interior councils and 
plans of the King of Prussia. 

The man who had made the speech 
the like of which the House had not 
heard since it was a House, was 
at once dismissed from office b 
masters he had so boldly attacked. 
So sprightly, so vigorous were the 
parliamentary battles at this season 
—especially as given in the delight- 
ful sketches of Walpole, that it is no 
wonder he should speak of it as an 
era more than usually brilliant, and 
counts up some thirty names of par- 
liamentary captains, all of whom 
were more or less remarkable. The 
prestige of Townshend becomes, there- 
fore, more singular and of more value. 

Then came a proposition from 
Government to bestow the large sum 
of £120,000 as a reward for such per- 
sons in South America as had dis- 
tinguished themselves by “loyalty.” 
Townshend again opposed this aia 
with warmth, unless, indeed, he 
added significantly, this gross sum 
should be accounted for in detail. This 
was pointed at Fox, now at the rich 
anchorage of the Pay Office; and, hurt 
at the insinuation, he told Pitt that 
Townshend and his brother, though 
apparently so cordial with Pitt, had 
offered to throw him over, if the 
Premier would abandon Fox. 

Charles Townshend, however, al- 
ae admired the surpassing abilities 
of Pitt, though he did not love him. 
Fox soon had an opportunity of re- 
torting. In a discussion on the Swiss 
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regiments, when Townshend, now in 
opposition, was harping on the griev- 
ances of the American colonists, Fox 
recollected his enemy’s successful re- 
tort on Lord Egmont(the great engine 
of Parliamentary battle in those days 
seems to have been the discovery of a 
happy inconsistency), and, turning to 
where Townshend was sitting, said 
he was sure there could be no griev- 
ance from what had passed some time 
ago between two persons, one of 
whom he believed was present, and 
who had bade the other “take the poor 
American by the hand, and point out 
his grievances. He had beseeched him 
to point out a single grievance. For 
his part he did not know of one.” 
Townshend was overpowered by 
this thrust, and his confusion was evi- 
dent to all the House. They were, 
indeed, his own words when in oltice. 
But in a moment his wit and genius 
came to his aid. Striking his hand 
upon his forehead, as if a sudden in- 
spiration had come upon him, he 
started to his feet, and defended him- 
self. He had spoken of the civil de- 
artment, for which he himself had 
en responsible. “I defend it still. 
That on the military oppressions, I 
am ready to meet Fox and hisaide-de- 
camp, Lord Egmont. Is this the pro- 
per distinction? If it be, then I say 
this is an unmanly attack on a young 
man.” There were furious cries of 
“Order! order!” “Order!” said 
Townshend, facing Fox’s party scorn- 
fully, “unmanly!—isthat out of order ? 
Upon my word, this is the greatest 
sensitiveness in the troops of Xerxes 
J ever heard of!” This flash turned 
the tables, and put the majority out 
of countenance. A grain less of parts, 
says Walpole, and a scruple more of 
modesty, and he had been silenced 
for ever ; but his self-confidence and 
audacity carried him through. Two 
days afterwards the ministry, jaded 
and weary with eternal baiting, took 
- the policy of remaining silent, 
when after many attempts to make 
them break silence, Charles Town- 
shend attacked them again, “ina fine 
animated and provoking speech.” 
He taunted the ministerial followers 
with obeying a leader who would not 
condescend to give thereasons for their 
policy, and in his contemptuous man- 
ner, Which seems to have beena special 
weapon of his, bade the new place- 
yaen give some proof of being fit for 
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their places; and then in his usual 
fashion rambled over all the motives 
and morality of ministerial politics 
with infinite wit and humour, and a 
delightful discursiveness. It was in 
these excursions that he excelled, a 
gave most delight to his hearers. This 
attack brought up Fox, who met him 
with good-humour and smiles, saying 
that his challenges were always so 
agreeable, it was hard to resist them. 
“Yet,” said Fox, “though he has 
spoken very plainly, I do not see how 
his description applies to me. J 
cannot be the insolent minister, for it 
requires more parts then I have to 
support insolence.” He added, too, 
that the majority which Charles 
Townshend thought proper to call 
“ mean,” he did not think mean in his 
heart. The discussion came to a 
close with old garrulous Horace Wal- 
pole, not the letter-writer, rambling 
off into a story about an old woman, 
apologizing to the Speaker about 
names and dates, with the Speaker 
saying to him promptly, .“Sir, one 
old woman may make as free as she 
pleases with another.’ These skir- 
mishes are very lively and dramatic. 
No wonder Walpole said that Char- 
les Townshend “ lightened.” 

His wife’s noble relations were a 
little astounded at his free treatment 
of them. He respected them no 
more than hedid hisown. One night 
when the Duchess Dowager of Argyle, 
his mother-in-law, was “ bawling” to 
Lady Suffolk, who was very deaf, he 
openly mimicked her before the whole 
company, and called out in the same 
voice, “‘ Largestewing oys-ters !”” Some 
one was praising Lady Falmouth’s 
jewels, which covered her waist, and 
was saying what a fine stomach it 
was—when he said, “ My lord has a 
finer !” 

About June of this year (1756) ar- 
rived the ill-fated Byng’s despatch, 
with the account of the unlucky Mi- 
norea affair, throwing the whole 
kingdom into a fury which has 
scarcely a parallel in the history of 
the country. Every shop window 
was filled with prints, and mad libels 
and ballads, all on the one subject, 
in which, too, the Ministry were not 
spared. Charles Townshend, panting 
for office, is said to have taken ad- 
vantage of this temper to establish a 
little weekly flying sheet, called the 
Zest, of which, with characteristic 
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fitfulness, he published but two num- 
bers.* At this crisis came on 
some unseemly wrangling about the 
residence of the young Prince of 
Wales, with which were mixed some 
angry insinuations about Lord Bute, 
and his office of Groom of the Stole. 
In both .emergencies the surpassing 
abilities of Murray would have served 
the Government in good stead; 
without him they were almost help- 
less. Never were such bribes, in the 
shape of pensions, places, promises, 
peerages, offered to a law officer be- 
fore. He was astonished himself, 
and with mock humility, affected to 
deprecate the extravagant price that 
was set upon his services. How he 
remained inflexible, and with a sort 
of cold selfishness persisted, and left 
his weak friends to face the dangers, 
is written in many histories. Charles 
Townshend came up to wish him 
joy : “For you will ruin the Duke of 
Newcastle,” he said, ‘‘ by leaving the 
House of Commons, and ruin the 
Chancellor by going into the House 
of Lords.” the Duke of Newcastle 
was his uncle, but he was never re- 
strained by the delicacies of relation- 
ship from letting off any of his brilliant 
petards. With the same vivacity he 
said later, when the struggle about 
Lord Bute—also a relation of his— 
was going on—‘‘I think it as well to 
be governed by an uncle with a blue 
ribbon, as by my cousin with a green 
one.” 

The other brother, George, about 
this time had invented a new sort of 
caricature, done on a small card, the 
first of which that was issued was 
the famous one of the Duke and Fox 
as Lockit and Peachum in the “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera.” This was in enormous 
request. The brothers of the Town- 
shend family held to each other very 
firmly ; and indeed, all through it 
is remarkable what union existed 
amongthem. The only occasion was 
a little difference in one of the debates 
on the affair of the luckless Byng. 
Some of the members of the court- 
martial, full of remorse at what they 
had done, or had been made to do, 
had applied to be freed from their 
oath of secrecy, as they had some- 
thing on their minds which they 
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wished to declare. Fox was inclined 
to support them ; and, to the surprise 
of everybody, Charles Townshend— 
every action of whose life was a sort 
of surprise for everybody—supported 
Fox, and congratulated the house on 
obtaining this justice by his (Fox’s) 
means. George Townshend, annoyed 
at this desertion, bluntly told him 
that if he had been present the first 
few days of the debate he would not 
have wanted those grounds. Charles 
then replied that they had not been 
so fully explained as they had been 
by Fox. Pitt, then, in his most lofty 
and contemptuous accent, and with a 
point there was no mistaking, said 
that no man of common sense or 
common integrity could say that the 
matter could be dealt with in any way 
but one way, and ironically wished 
Charles Townshend joy of having his 
conscience made easy. He then 
turned on Fox. Fox replied in terms 
as bitter and contemptuous. He 
said he was glad Pitt had heard 
praises of him from Mr. Townshend, 
which commendation seemed to have 
ruffled his temper a good deal; on 
which Pitt, in one of his asides, heard 
all over the house, said—“I wish you 
joy of him.” 

Presently came more intrigues. 
Lord Temple was dismissed, and the 
Ministry broken up. They were 
forced to resign ; and Charles Town- 
shend was said to have shown his 
“shiftiness” in the manner of his 
resignation, in which he contrived to 
appear to resign with Pitt, but not on 
account of Pitt. He could not make 
up his mind for three weeks. But 
the fact was, this irresolution attended 
him in every step of his life ; and in 
days of such utter political heartless- 
ness it is hard to fasten on his case as 
a notorious instance. 

After weeks of intrigue and mere 
indecision, a ministry had to be 
fashioned out of such effete materials 
as the Duke of Newcastle and Legge. 
It also comprised Pitt and Fox ; but 
there was no room found in it for 
Charles Townshend. He was furious 
at this slight. 

He had laboured industriously, and 
his character in this light presents 
one of the most curious combinations 
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—there appearing to be, as in the 
instance of Sheridan—a sort of hos- 
tility between such elements of human 
character as mere industry and ex- 
cessive brilliancy. Townshend did 
not spare himself. A good story was 
told of this characteristic industry. 
His brother George and some young 
men were supping at the King’s Arms 
Tavern, and some one started the 
theory that a national debt was a 
benefit. “I am sure it is not,” said 
George, “and I can’t show why; 
but my brother Charles can, and we 
will send to him for arguments.” 
Charles was at another tavern, but 
immediately called for pens and paper, 
sat down and covered four pages 
closely with “arguments,” and sent 
word that when his company was 
gone he would come himself and 
supply them with more, which he 
actually did. This is not in keeping 
with Walpole’s bright photographs of 
him about this time—even when 
single-speech Hamilton was “shining” 
too ; “that nothing is luminous com- 

ared with Charles Townshend—he 

rops down dead in a fit, rises in a 
resurrection, thunders in the Capitol, 
confounds the Treasury Bench, laughs 
at his own party, is laid up the next 
day,and overwhelms the Duchess and 
the good women that go to nurse 
him.’ 

And yet, strange to say, looking 
behind the scenes—behind this thun- 
dering in the Capitol and confounding 
of ministers—we find him a laborious 
plodder, and carefully preparing all 
this thunder and lightning with 
infinite labour. A clerk that had 
been with the family let Mr. Malone 
intothe workshop, where the fireworks 
were got ready. He said Charles 
Townshend’s habit was to dictate his 
speeches to him for hours, on one 
side of the question, and then go out, 
talk over the matter with people of 
different views and opposite opinions, 
and then dictate a fresh speech. In 
this way he exhausted the subject. 
When the time for him to speak came 
he never spoke what he had so care- 
fully prepared ; but passages which 
had been studied insensibly suggested 
themselves, and were presented in a 
new and more spirited setting. He 
had, therefore, all the security of 

reparation without its constraint and 
Sornality, and this seems to be the 
best shape of eloquence—far better 
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than the loose, carelessness of extem- 
pore speaking, and the artificial 
monotony of what had been got ready 
beforehand. It will be seen later 
that, on the famous occasion of what 
was called “ the Champagne Speech,” 
there were people who suspected the 
spontaneous character of that strange 
performance. 

Pitt was now in power, and was 
gaining that astonishing influence and 
popularity, of which his famous title, 
“the Great Commoner,” was to be 
only one of the fruits. Charles Town- 
shend was in the cold shade of opposi- 
tion, “lightening” as usual, when it 
was proposed to increase the judges’ 
salaries, and the motion was carried 
by 169to 39. Ajest of his went round 
the House that “the Book of Judges 
had been saved by the Book of Num- 
bers.” Another saying of his went 
round also, apropos of a peer who 
had asked for Lord Carlisle’s garter. 
“ He should have began lower,” said 
Charles, “ and have asked first for my 
Lady Carlisle’s garter.” 

The old King had died and the new 
reign had begun in 1760. Some one 
told Charlesthat Miss Chudleigh—the 
same who had fainted so outrageously 
when the actor fell down—on hearin 
the news of the King’s death, had 
cried. ‘What, oysters !” hesaidin his 
ey way. 

his, however, was but an unprofit- 
ableoccupation. Pittseemed stronger 
than minister ever was, and his 
situation, as Macaulay says, “ the 
most enviable ever occupied by any 
public man in English history.” The 
great city of London, the merchants 
of wealth and trade, and all the great 
interests, held to him firmly ; and the 
tone of the public mind towards him 
was very much of the class and quality 
of the public towards the present 
first minister. He was proclaimed 
the great Hnglish minister—a cry 
sure always to rally the nation. 

But in reality he was falling fast. 
The influence of a favourite behind 
the throne was undermining him. He 
finally fell, weakly accepting the fatal 
os and peerage for his wife, and 

ute succeeded, with Grenville leadin 
in the House. Charles Townshen 
became Secretary at War; but his 
vanity was wounded, because not 
allowed to lead. Mr. Sterne, then 
in London, wrote down joyously to 
York, “Give me joy, for my friend, 
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Mr. Townshend, will now beSecre 

at War,” and very soon found, himself 
called on by country friends to put his 
interest to profit on behalf ofthe coun- 
try friends’ sons in the army. Asusual, 
the new Secretary vented his dis- 
appointment, quite regardless of the 
decencies of office, and when the ad- 
dress was brought forward, at a private 
meeting, his voice was heard in angry 
protest—dissatisfied because there 
was no allusion tothe militia. Gren- 
ville calmly explained the reason ; and 
the very next night Townshend went 
to him, begged pardon, and said he 
was infatuated. Grenville replied, 
haughtily, that as far as he was con- 
cerned, he did not mind ; but, as the 
King’s servant, he could not forget it. 

Then came on debates on the sub- 
sidies to German troops—an old bat- 
tle ground—when Mr. Townshend 
brought in his estimates, with not a 
little of the vanity of place. He compli- 
mented Pitt, talking of what he called 
his “divine plan,” and received compli- 
ments—though much more tempered 
compliments, reaching no higher than 
“ clearness” of statement—trom that 
great politician,inreturn, Pitt him- 
self was presently attacked, in true 
bravo fashion, by Colonel Barré, with 
gross personality and outrageous 
language ; and after “ the ruffian,” as 
Walpole calls him, had done, some 
one asked Townshend when Pazrlia- 
ment would rise. He answered, “ I 
don’t know; but when it does, the 
roads will be as dangerous as if the 
army were disbanded.” Almost 
immediately he saw a member offer 
Barré a biscuit, and he burst out with, 
* Oh, you should feed him on raw 
flesh !’ 

How the favourite gradually came 
to be the minister, and even sole minis- 
ter ; how he shouldered the old Duke 
of Newcastle from office, though that 
hoary politician clung desperately to 
every twig and spray of power; how 
he imperiously thrust Grenville into a 
minor office; te he made the King 
announce that he would be a King, 
and dismiss Lords of the Bedchamber 
and Grooms of the Stole wholesale, 
to strike terror into others—these 
strange politics of the time are well 
known to every historical reader. The 
favourite, in fact, treated the officials 
like perme and set them down where 
he pleased on the board. But Charles 
Townshend was the piece that caused 
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him most trouble. They wanted to 
make him a Lord of Trade, and take 
away his present post; and he is said 
to have hesitated very long, but finally 
declined and resigned. it is very re- 
markable that, with all the shiftiness 
and hesitation which has been laid to 
his charge, he, in nearly all instances, 
ended in taking the more honourable 
and least profitable course. It was 
the hesitation not of corruption, but 
of ignorance. But he did not go with- 
out exploding a rocket or two among 
the enemy. ‘They told him that the 
King complained of being kept a pri- 
soner by the Duke of Devonshire. “ He 
is a prisoner certainly,” said Charles, 
“but mistakes his gaoler,” alludin 
to Bute. When Fox was put to leac 
the Commons, he said, very happily, 
“Tt was a pretty lutestring adminis- 
tration, ak would do very well for 
summer wear!” He himself, at the 
time, belonged to the lutestring ad- 
ministration! The only wonder is 
how he received common toleration, 
as nothing can be conceived more 
galling to a ministry than one of their 

ody affecting to disclaim all con- 
nexion with them, and amusing 
friends and the world’ with bitter epi- 
grams at their expense. The prelimi- 
naries of the French Peace were now 
coming on to be debated—a rock on 
which the minister was supposed to 
be hurrying. The free tongue of the 
Secretary at War was even merry on 
the person of the Duc De Nivernois, 
who came as a sort of ambassador, but 
was mean in figure. He said the 
French had sent over “ the prelimina- 
ries of a man” to arrange the pre- 
liminaries of a peace. 

Everything was done to try and 
tide over the coming danger. Charles 
Townshend, out of office and a dan- 
goes free-lance, was sent for by 

ord Bute, offered the post of Secre- 
tary of Plantationsand Board of Trade, 
but he openly declined all connexion 
with him. ite was three times clo- 
seted with the King, and, writes a 
correspondentof Lord Chatham, “said 
things that did not a littlealarm.” He 
was explicit to his Majesty ; but, per- 
haps, suspecting the instability of the 
arrangement, was not to be brought 
over. Pitt made one of his orations 
with all the dramatic accompaniments 
of ostentatious illness, cordials, and 
faintness of voice and manner. To 
the surprise of all, he did not divide 
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against the Peace. Malicious tongues 
said that Charles Townshend, through 
dread of him, had come down pre- 
pared to denounce the treaty, but 
that now, immensely relieved by the 
course taken by the Great Commoner, 
he burst out in ardent loyalty, de- 
fended the peace, and sang “ hosan- 
nahs” in praise of the King. This is 
putting a very forced construction on 
what was the most natural conduct 
he could have pursued. But Rigby, 
when some one, the next day, was ex- 
tolling Pitt as the “arch patriot,” 
alluded maliciously to Townshend, as 
“an archer patriot.” 

In February, however, of the next 
year (1763), perceiving that the min- 
istry was made up out of more 
durable material than lutestring, or, 
perhaps, repentant, as he always was, 
of any of his acts, as soon asthey were 
done, he gave in and accepted the 
Department of Trade, with the mere 
decoration as it were of Cabinet 
Councillor, but without leave to go 
to the King. He was said to have 
given out that enormous offers were 
made to him. Asa sort of pastime, 
he took up the state of madhouses 
through the country,and worked it tho- 
roughly, distinguished himself—then 
suddenly let it drop. He even found 
time to go to the installation at Cam- 
bridge, and picked up literary news. It 
was he who gave out that Lady Mary 
Montagu had left some twenty-one 
volumes of Diary. This number 
shrunk to four, which confirmed 
Walpole in a resolution never again 
= believe or repeat what he told 

im. 

In April came the astonishing news 
of the favourite’s resignation, the 
secret of which has mystified all 
political speculators from that day 
to the present. It brought about 
another shuffle of the ministerial 
pack. Grenville was Premier; and 
the wonderful Charles, who Walpole 
said had more sal volatile in him than 
the whole nation put together, leaped 
on the stage a Lord of the Admiralty, 
“after his usual fluctuation.” ~“But 
every motion in the life of this bril- 
liant being was to be marked with 
some eccentricity. No wonder Wal- 

le cried out, with amazement at his 

oings, that if a good a7 was to 
offer a son of his all sorts of gifts, he 
would say, “ Pray, ae give him 
anything but parts.” For the new 
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lord set off to St. James’s to kiss 
hands for the office, bringing with 
him a certain Mr. Burrell, one of his 
creatures, whom he had of his own 
motion created another lord. This 
was objected to on the spot; and he, 
thinking his honour engaged, posi- 
tively refused to kiss hands, unless 
his creature was allowed to do so also. 
This was decidedly refused, and he was 
at once dismissed. There is something 
very genuine, and even honest, in all 
these extravagances. No “shifty” 
person would behave so directly 
against his own interest. 

He was now free once more. He 
must have been down at Stowe with 
Lord Temple, for Wilkes, writing to 
that nobleman, says “It must be now 
a galaxy of virtue, but I do not hold 
Mr. Charles Townshend a fixed star, 
though he is a very bright one.” In 
London, he and Lady Dalkeith lived 
in Grosvenor-square, where at his own 
table he sometimes made her blush 
before the servants; this, too, in an 
age when blushing was but little 
known. To Grosvenor-square the 
Government spies, who were dogging 
Wilkes night and day, reported they 
had followed the great demagogue. 

Lord Egremont, one of the minis- 
ters, after declaring that he looked 
forward to three more turtle dinners, 
died suddenly at breakfast ; and the 
spectacle of Mrs. Pitt's chair seen 
going through the park to Bucking- 

am House caused fresh excitement. 
But the negotiation came to nothing, 
though during its course Pitt named 
Townshend to the King as joint Secre- 
tary with himself. It is curious to 
peep in one of his letters and see his 
comment in what was then supposed 
to be a rumour: “I assure you,” he 
wrote to Lord Temple, “if I have 
been named in the negotiation by Mr. 
Pitt, sufficient to me is the honour of 
being thus denoted,” and he assures 
him that his resolution is “never to be 
withdrawn from men whose names 
whose principles, whose character, I 
love and revere.” .No shifty or dis- 
honest man would be thus outspoken 
or put on record so dangerously binding 
a declaration. Then came the affaire 
Wilkes, which convulsed both Par 
liament and the kingdom generally. 
The question of privilege was debated 
hotly. Townshend gave a silent vote, 
which Walpole, who so admired his 
intellectual, but not his moral quali- 
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ties, falsely said was owing to some 
dishonest, or at least “trimming mo- 
tive.” Ina letter of Townshend’s to 
the famous Dr. Brookesby, and dated 
two months before the debate, he 
says that he never approved of No. 
45 ; and that on the question of pri- 
vilege the authorities were conflicting. 
But, quite characteristically, he had 
been heard going about and telling 
everyone that he had had six clerks 
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busy for three months making 
searches and copying an &e. 
But this expense and labour, at the 


last moment, he turned to no profit. 
Naturally, great results were ex- 
pected from this elaborate prepara- 
tion ; but when the moment came, 
with the true Townshend fickleness, 
he let the matter drop and did not 
care to turn his labour to profit. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN OLD ROMANZA. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ENCHANTER ASMOPHOC, 


LEAGUES away to the east of the 
town of St. Pons, in Provence,— 
where, like a wild cloud-rack along 
the lone sky, the barren mountain 
ridges stretch in gray drifts to the 
mighty masses of the Alps, whose 
stupendous stony solitudes, with their 
black gulfs and snowy spires, domi- 
nate the eastern horizon,—there stands 
a ruinous palace, whose sinister 
aspect and the awesome traditions 
connected with it, have long deterred 
the approach of the natives of the 
neighbouring hills, or even of travel- 
lers, who, possessed as they journeyed 
near of its traditions, invariably 
spurred their horses into a gallop 
cena the gloomy ravine beneath, 
with averted heads, fearful lest some 
harm might suddenly befall them 
from the mere aspect of its frowning 
and devil-haunted battlements. The 
ruin, which is built of black marble, 
extends over the entire summit of a 
conical hill, whose sides, on all but 
one, descend precipitously to the dark, 
narrow, surrounding vale beneath ; 
where, amid a few wild ashes, a tor- 
rent foams and roars, dashing along 
with fierce rapidity, like some guilty 
thing pursued by terrors, until it 
plunges, as it were, in despair into a 
f whose entrance, even at noon, 

is dark as midnight. Often as the 
peasant, winding along the mountain 
aths from the east, at sunset, be- 
folds the distant pile, whose many 
windowed walls, looming against the 
red occidental flame, appear to burn 
with an inner fire, intense and silent, 
his imagination pictures some gather- 


ing of fiends pursuing their unhal- 
lowed rites amid its vast chambers ;— 
often as the moon throws pale shift- 
ing beams and shadows around the 
structure, that they are spirit-phan- 
toms held in thrall, and summoned 
from their distant graves, to do the 
ane of its terrible gs : 

e evening is eepenin 
into twilight. Thee cs or nouns 
time sunk beneath the gloomy levels 
to the west. To the north and east 
the sumptuous tints of rose and gold, 
which ordinarily linger on the higher 
crests of the Alps, have perished 
under the thick pall of dark thunder- 
clouds by which they are enveloped, 
and which, growing huger and blacker 
each moment, seem silently collecting 
their wrath to descend and burst in , 
ruin over the world—over which the 
thick vapours, dry and dusk, present 
an unbroken roof, save in one direc- 
tion, where a cross rift of blue fire, 
like a flash of lightning fixed as it 
falls, struggles with the surrounding 
murky tumult. 

In the upper chamber of the 
great palace tower, whose ruined roof 
is open to the sky, the yellow gleam 
of a lamp sheds a pale light on the 
lofty figure of an aged man, who, 
seated at a stone altar, surrounded by 
a number of mysterious instruments, 
pores silently over a huge parchment 
scroll traced with strange symbols, 
whose commentary is written in the 
characters of an Oriental tongue 
which has been long extinct, and save 
but by a few, unsyllabled for ages. 
For some time he has been absor 
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in study, occasionally tracing, on the 
page of another scroll beside him, 
the terms of some mystic problem. 
Presently glancing at a _horologe 
whose face is covered with a number 
of astronomic signs, he rises, and 
throwing aside his long black robe, 
touches the spring of an instrument 
stationed at one of the open case- 
ments, whose works, composed of 
dark and transparent metals, sud- 
denly beginning to play, emit, as the 
wheels revolve, intense flashes of 
light, which, after coruscating in 
circles for a time, gradually concen- 
trate in one long shaft of pale splen- 
dour, which, streaming downward 
through the dark, falls upon one of 
the black marble sarcophagi which on 
that side are scattered around the base 
of the tower. 

But a few moments have elapsed, 
when, amid the breathless silence and 
darkness of the night and region, a 
phantom rises from the earth, and 
flits into the gloomy chamber—a 

hantom, female in form, pale and 
utiful as moonlight. For a little, 
as though under the influence of this 
necromantic gpell, whose power has 
called her ve the ground, her 
figure appears convulsed—quivering 
like moonlight on running water— 
while her face, which bears an ex- 
pression of eternal sadness, is agitated 
as with the pain of being once again 
aroused from the sleep of death to 
the recollections and scenes of her 
earthly being. The dark, evil face 
of the necromancer, fixed and terri- 
ble, is turned towards the phantom ; 
his deep-browed eyes—fixed on the 
spirit, commanding her soulas her pre- 
sence—flame with the concentrated 
fire of supernatural power. 

“ Aphama !” 

“Dread master! why disturbest 
thou my death-sleep—why recallest 
thou me back to time, to the con- 
sciousness of life, whose memory is 
sorrow ?” 

“Look to thy star, and answer 
what I ask of thee.” 

The spirit raised her melancholy 
face, pres, pe fair, to the sky, through 
which a few faint orbs, in a rift of 
blue, struggle with the breaking va- 
pours; and, while she remained in 
this attitude, the enchanter con- 
tinued— 

“Tremble not ; but a few moments 
in pain shall I detain thee. Thou 
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knowest that the fair Isambol, lady 
of the castle and its broad lands yon- 
der”—and he pointed with shadowy 
arm in the direction of the Rhone— 
“is wooed by two knights, one the 
troubadour Count Alaric, of Pro- 
vence, who is now fighting in the 
ranks of Charlemagne against the 
Saracens, and the Pagan warrior, 
Ipomydon, who is now visiting this 
regionto demand herhand. Ipomydon 
is one of my votaries, and to insure his 
success I am resolved to exercise the 
most powerful charms of which I am 
possessed. From you, spirit, I wish 
to know whether the heart of Isam- 
bol, which Alaric sometime since 
attempted, remains true to him, or 
reciprocates the passion of my pagan 
votary.” 

In a voice sad, but earnest, as that 
of a cold brook rushing through the 
moonlit night, the spirit replied— 

“The lady Isambol’s heart, magi- 
cian, is far away with her troubadour 
lover; the Pagan knight she regards 
with fear and abhorrence; nor can 
any enchantments or spells which 
thou canst exercise change hatred 
into love.” 

The magician frowned. 

“Thou must influence her will,” he 
cried. “ Away—vanish! reluctant 
spirit, whose answers are always ad- 
verse to my objects and my will-— 
sink !” 

The spirit passed from the cham- 
ber, like a ray of light followed by a 
dark cloud. 

For a time the magician was wrapt 
in a gloomy reverie, from which, pre- 
sently starting, he exclaimed— 

“Yet have I spirits more powerful 
and of knowledge greater than thou ;” 
and he turned again to a moulderin 
scroll, whose pale characters meena 
to have been written in blood. 

It happened that, just then, another 
familiar spirit of the magician was 
above the earth—a demon, like a 
black shadow, who, on the summit of 
a distant Alpine precipice, was gazing, 
with his black, despairing, desperate 
face, and red, fiery eyes, at a great 
comet, whose train of splendour 
flamed in the blue southern sky. 

The magician, after muttering a 
fearful charm, which caused a shiver 
to run round the walls of the ruined 
palace, then cried, in a commanding 
voice—“ Appear, Aterscarp, appear ! 
Hardly had his accents died away 
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when the form of the fiend, like a the groans of the wounded, the shock 
dark cloud indurated with lightning, of the horses, the trampling of the 
glided through the casement and squadrons over the hollow plain, like 
stood before him. the sound of thunder. Death hovers 
There was a silence for some mo- over each, and laughs in his black 
ments, during which the magician, cloud.” 
although accustomed to the presence  ‘* What further seest thou ?” 
of infernal agefits, felt a ne “A giant has come roaring to the 
numbness stealing through his aged front rank of the Saracens—it is 
veins ; in a little, however, he re- Grandinio; and with his pine-tree 
covered his wonted sensations, and club he is levelling the ranks of the 
said— Paladins as the reaper the corn.” 
“Thy swift arrival testifies that “Do you observe the troubadour 
thou art not now controlled by the Alaricin the battle ?” 


= of any other o— than mine. “Yes; he is mounted on a white 

How hast thou been engaged of steed, and rushes towards Grandinio, 
9? . . 

late ¢” waving his charmed sword, Ferbu- 


‘““When thy summons reached me,” cano, which was tempered in a cave 
answered the fiend, “Iwas lookingat of Aitna by the Sorcerer Jorak. 
the comet now visible in this zone, Now the giant stands alone, wheeling 
and remembering that I happened to his club in a wide circle round him 
fall through it some thousand ages over the heap of bodies he has felled ; 
ago, when I, with many million sub- and now hein spurring his horse, 
jects of King Lucifer, were hurled gallops against him.” 


from the central heaven into the bot- | Here the demon paused a_ few 
tomless void. Its appearance just moments, and a hateful smile of 
now portends war on earth.” ‘ expectant triumph indurated the 


“War !” cried the magician, inter- sinister lines of the magician’s 
rupting his visitor ; “yes, this houra leaden-hued face. 
battle is raging, and hence it is I “The giant,” again continued the 
have commanded thy presence. Look fiend, “has dashed the brains out of 
towards Spain, where the army of Alaric’s steed and unhorsed him; 
Charlemagne is engaging with the he rushes forward, with his club, 
Saracens,” he continued, glaring at a to abolish him—he stumbles over a 
mirror on which dim, indistinct sha- heap of carcasses—falls. Alaric rises, 
dows came and went, “and tell me —~springs on his neck,—and with one 
what thou seest.” blow of his sword has severed the 

The demon turned his fiery orbs head from the body. Now sudden 
towards a casement fronting the west, consternation spreads among the Sa- 
and said— racen ranks—broken, they fly in every 

“T see two great armies fightingin direction ;—now the steeled Paladins 
a valley which is clearly illuminated of Charlemagne rush forward like an 
by the splendour of this comet—one avalanche, and”—— 
helmeted, one turbaned—one rushing “Cursed fiend!” exclaimed the 
forward under the banner of the magician, “itwas not to proclaim the 
crescent, another under’—here his disaster of my faithful infidels I sum- 
voice became indistinguisliable. “On moned thee. Haste, haste to the 
one side is Torbado, with his fierce field, and, collecting all thy might, 
Saracens, and Carscouski, King of raise an army of phantoms to terrify 
the Cossacks, and Batape, King of the Paladins and restore the battle.” 
Africa, with his black squadrons; on “It is not willed so,” exclaimed the 
the other, Charlemagne, with his demon. “A superior power influ- 
steel-clad Paladins, and the troops ences me ; and the head of this co- 
of Otho of England, and Hubert, met being pointed toward the army 
Duke of Bayonne, and the soldiersof of Charlemagne, destines their vic- 
Agramante,and Penadon, and Attacid, tory.” 
and Alaric of Provence. Nowthey “Away,” cried the magician, “down 
have rushed together. I hear the to thy native fires, thou who never 
splinter of hundreds of spears, the answered my bidding but to deceive 
strokes of hundreds of swords, the and mock me—away!” 
crash of hundreds of axes on the ar- § Whilethe magician paced, gloomily, 
mour, the shouting of the fighters, to-and-fro in the chamber, the dark- 
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ness was already waning ; and low 
down along the level earth, a long, 
arching cloud of dimmest black, rose 
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wreathed above the low pale sapphire 
space of spectral dawn,—in whose 
centre faint sparkled Lucifer. 





THE midsummer sun aim in the 
majesty of light across the lands of 
Gaul, toward the unknown silent 
ocean of the west, is illuming with 
its parting glories the dry plains of 
Provence, the broad Rhone, yellowly 
rolling to the sea, the stony hills, 
whose summits are crowned with 
strong castles, and in whose valleys 
many a black monastery rises amid 
its vineyards, many a village amid its 
gardens. Each moment the face of 
the landscape changes in outline 
and colour, as the setting glory now 
throws the shadow of some hill 
further across the plain, blotting out 
some hamlet ; now falls on some curve 
of the river, where the great trees are 
half buried in the auburn flood- 
sands ; and now creeps silently along 
the mountain crests, turning their 
barren ridges and slopes, dotted with 
patches of boscage and thickets of 
thyme, myrtle, and lavender, into 
softly-blendimg hues of rose and gold, 
whose transient beauties, streaming 
far away, find their last reflex along 
the icy spires and cold, strong battle- 
ments of the Alps, which, like a 
mighty wall guarding the frontier of 
some land of giants, rises in stupen- 
dous masses along theeastern horizon. 
Here and there a long line of trees, 
scorched with the sun and powdered 
with dust, mark some road across the 
hot, arid plain, dotted with ruins of 
aqueducts and temples; here and 
there appear the square, crenellated 
towers of some gray town, half hid- 
den in a hollow ; here and there a 
hamlet, cinctured with its grove of 
chestnut, orange, and olive, under 
whose scanty boughs the fading light 
glimmers on some group of black- 
eyed girls and youths, as they beat 
the ground circling in the joyous 
morisco, the while the light air flow- 
ing from the sea, bears on its warm 
= gay and heroic songs of the 
south. 

Nowhere, however, does the sunset 
linger with such a placid and golden 
glory as on a beautiful castle, which, 
based on a plateau of the lower hills, 
some leagues from St. Paus, looks 
from its tree-shadowed nook, terraced 


with fragrant gardens, above the spa- 
cious windings of the great river, 
which descends amid its yellow sands 
in power and majesty oceanward, like 
a golden-maned lion pacing in silent 
and uninterrupted solitude towards 
his home in the desert. 

The castle, whichis builtina square, 
in whose centre spaces a floored court- 
__ with several rich pavilions, is 

uilt of the purest white marble, with 
the exception of the towers which 
rise at either corner, and the minareted 
belfries, which are richly inlaid with 
yellow Numidian stone. Gilded bal- 
conies, surrounding the building, hang 
beneath the numerous ranges of win- 
dows, connecting each with each, and 
forming a delightful walk high in the 
air, from which the varied aspects of 
the circling prospect—river and plain, 
forest and Alps—can be seen, and the 

rateful vicissitudes of sun and shade 

y day, theascension and setting of the 
silver moon and planets at night, can 
be enjoyed. In the sloping gardens, 
fronting and descending to the river, 
_— the great portal, whichsmiles 
a benignant welcome around, springs a 
superb fountain, whose jets of crystal 
water, aspiring to rival the central 
sheaf of splendour, which soars many 
feet high, descend in a gleaming cata- 
ract of spray and bubble, shedding, as 
the wind wafts its haze hither and 
thither, a perpetual April over the 
wilderness of rose thicket, Syrian ra- 
nunculus, and Egyptian mignonette, 
which spread to the water’s edge. On 
one side extends an orchard, rich with 
the fruits of the orient and west; on 
the other a park full of venison; 
while declining from the slopes of the 
hills, a soft, emerald meadow-land, 
covered with kine, reaches for a couple 
of miles southward, until it is termi- 
nated by the arid level of the plain, 
stony and dry, but fragrant from the 
multitude of aromatic herbs, whose 
exhalation, when the wind comes 
from the east or south, flows, grate- 
fully, sweetened by distance, past the 
castle windows, like the odorous soul 
of some Afric oasis, or some paradise 
in the sweet solitudes of Arabia. 
In the chief chambers of this de- 
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lightful palace, pillars of curved ala- 
baster support roofs and domes of 
fretted gold; the pictures, wrought 
by the pencil of magic, which glow in 
the interspaces, silently narrate the 
loveliest stories of antiquity, of which 
love is the theme; the tesselated 
floors are: strewed with blossoms ; 
sumptuous is the aureate furniture ; 
on the tables scrolls of charming 
poetry lie half unrolled beside vases 
of ruby wine ; the sofas are stuffed 
with swansdown, softer than sleep ; 
and here and there a clear mirror of 
pure crystal reflects from the case- 
ments the beautiful vistas of the land- 
scape distance, or the objects of the 
rich interior, which seem to have 
been extemporized and arranged by 
the genius of delight, and the spirit 
of luxurious repose. 

The sun has sunk, but the tranquil 
evening is still bright in the fronting 
west—crossed by a drift of rosy va- 
pour, like a garland of drooping blos- 
soms, or like the track left by Cupid 
and his train as they parted the clouds 
towards its Venus bright star—when 
at one of the casements, latticed with 
drooping vine, a lady, lovely as sum- 
mer, is seen, now gazing in pensive 
reverie at the landscape, lying in the 
charmed stillness of twilight, now 
listening to a strain of music, which, 
rising from a distant part of the 
palace, seems, in its soft, sonorous ca- 
dences, to harmonize with the golden 
glory of the air in which it floats 
away. Beautiful is the graceful form, 
robed in silk and cinctured with a 
golden scarf, which bends amid the 
casement leaves ; beautiful the hair 
and eyes, which seem to drink the 
fading light ; and beautiful the face, 
whose natural expression, though that 
of love and joy, now pale and pensive, 
seems touched with the melancholy 
radiance of the evening star. 

Presently the music ceases, but 
hardly has its last cadence lapsed in 
silence, when far away down the 
river it seems still to linger in some 
echo; but that the new music hover- 
ing in that direction, instead of dying, 
gradually became nearer and richer ; 
and in a little the lady looking round 
the point where the harmony floats 
towards her, perceives a vessel, whose 
masts, ropes, and decks were wreath- 
ed and carpeted with flowers, come 
oaring along, past cliff, hamlet, and 
gardens, until it is within a little 


space of the steps, which, descend- 
ing from the palace portal, bathe 
their last marble levels in the 
silent waters. And now a group of 
youths, garlanded, pace on shore, 
singing a joyous song, followed by a 
group of maidens, who, surrounding 
a young warrior, detain him awhile, 
as they wreathe his helmet with 
flowers, and hang wreaths of roses 
on his shining armour. A smile is 
on his — face, his eyes are earnestly 
directed towards the casement, where 
his beating heart tells him the lady 
of his love rests; but as, surrounded 
and heralded by this joyous and beau- 
tiful throng, he approaches the por- 
tal, his steps are slow, as those of one 
weakened by the wounds of battle. 
It is the troubadour, Alaric, who has 
just returned from the mighty war 
in Spain, where Charlemagne has 
achieved a victory over the Saracens. 

The knight rapidly mounted the 
steps leading tothe portal, and passing 
through the hall, reached the cham- 
ber occupied by the lady. As he 
paused a moment at the door, he saw 
she had already risen, and with beam- 
ing face and trembling feet was ap- 
pontine him. The next instant he 

ad folded her to his heart, and hav- 
ing kissed away a few bright tears of 
joy, which had started on her cheek, 
cried, passionately: “Love and the 
heavens be thanked, beloved one, who 
have thus restored me to thee. Ever 
when far away, thy image has been 
present to my soul, like a sweet dream 
—like a star, it has illumined my 
wanderings, charmed me in the bat- 
tle, and shed a brighter light on vic- 
tory whose glory was earned for thee 
only. Far away, thou alone, hast given 
inspiration of my harp, and vigour 
to my sword: many tines death itself 
appeared sweet, bringing with it the 
consciousness that thy bright tears 
would hallow my memory ; but now— 
oh, joy!—death hasgiven place tolove, 
who has guided me through every 
danger, that I might lay my heart at 
thy feet, and feel my fame doubly 
enriched and rewarded by thy smiles.” 
His arm gently encircled her, as he 
spoke, while her beauteous cheek 
gently rested on the wreath of blos- 
soms which garlanded his armour. 
After a little space, heaving a sweet 
sigh, and raising her face, glowing 
with pride and affection, she said, in 
a low voice, “And I, too, dearest 
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Alaric, thank love and heaven for your 
return. While you were away fight- 
ing in the wars of Gaul and Spain, 

my days were filled with fear for 
the dangers in which you lived ; every 
night my prayers rose to the stars for 
your safety ; and now that you arrive 
crowned with glory from Saracen bat- 
tle, you shall see that your love and 
fidelity is not less than mine. Behold 
this palace is yours, and I——.” Her 
voice died away as she hid her face 
on his shoulder, and for a time the 
only sound audible was the richest 
music of earth,—the happy beating 
of the lovers’ hearts. 

After sometime, one of the servitors 
entering, announced that a banquet 
‘was prepared in another chamber; and 
now, in company with a number of 
ladies of the castle, the lovely hos- 
tess and her knight remained some 
time enjoying the feast and story, the 
jest and music, with which its plea- 
sures were enhanced. It was near 
midnight when the Lady Isambol, 
‘knowing that her knightly lover, not 
yet recovered of the wounds he had 
received in the combat with the giant, 
needed repose, gave the signal to re- 
tire ; and Alaric, kissing her hand, be- 
took himself, in happiest mood, to a 
chamber strewed with roses; where, 
stretching himself on a couch by a 
fountain, its sprayey murmurs soon 
soothed his spirit into a delightful 
slumber. 








Some few leagues from Isambol’s 
palace, and not far from that in which 
the enchanter lived—the dense forest 
extended between two lonely moun- 
tains—a forest which had been, time 
out of mind, the residence of a giant, 
named Golborgus. This huge and 
jolly monster, indeed, was not often 
—, in that neonate a 
family possessed a great estate under- 
ground, where they had been exiled, 
ages back, by Jupiter—an estate not 
far from the centre of the earth ; and 

from the love of good things, for 
which he was remarkable among his 
fellows, he passed the greater part of 
the year travelling about the world 
in all directions where herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep abounded—it 
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GOLBORGUS. 
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Almost all the inmates of the pa- 
lace had retired to rest, when the 
fair Isambol, whose heart. beat in 
charmed contentment at her lover’s 
return, opened the lattice of her 
chamber, and animated, as customary 
before seeking sleep, by a spirit of 
piety, descended into the gardens to 
pour forth in a secluded and sacred 
spot, by a spring, shaded with trees, 
her thanks to heaven for the return 
of her troubadour knight, his safety, 
and his love. The moon was setting, 
and, as she knelt on the dewy turf, 
the bright stars shone from the blue 
sky on her beauteous, upturned face. 
Presently, her devotions being ended, 
she was returning to her chamber, 
when she was surprised to see one of 
the great gates at the end of one of 
the garden avenues open, and ad- 
vanced towards it, for the purpose of 
ordering one of the watches, whose hut 
was near hand, to arise. As she ap- 

roached, a figure in armour sudden 
y issued from the deep shadow of a 
row of great trees. In an instant he 
was beside her, and, seizing, carried 
her rapidly, despite her cries of alarm, 
to his horse—sprang with her on its 
back, and putting him in a gallop, 
rushed through the gate—away past 
orchard and park,—away across the 
meadows,—away towards a gloomy 
unfrequented forest, which, some 
leagues distant, stretched dark and 
silent between two great mountains. 









being his custom to remain in such 
localities just as long as, devouring all 
before him, as customary, he had re- 
duced such regions to a wilderness. 

It happened that, on the evening in 
question, Golborgus was at home, and 
before proceeding further, we cannot 
do better than describe his habitation. 
It was a huge cavern in the centre of 
the wood, which, though some quarter 
of a mile long, was not more than 
fifty yards high, densely covered with 
huge trees, some of whose roots de- 
pended in trailers from the rocky 
ceiling, and was approached by a long 
avenue, through which, as the giant 
walked, the tallest trees did not reach 
higher than his neck. Golborgus, 
who, in the middle of the previous 
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night, had returned from a raid 
he had made in a Wésterly direction 
a few hundred miles over Europe, had 
brought with him a couple of fat 
bullocks (which he carried under his 
arms, and some sheep which he 
strung on a rope, and which hung 
like a necklace on his breast), and 
after resting himself, had been occu- 
pied during the day in roasting, and 
in the evening in dining on them. 
The first glimpse which we obtain 
of him dates from the period imme- 
diately succeeding that event. 
Though the fire in which he had 
prepared his meal, at the mouth of 
the cave, is smouldering in a pyramid 
of white oak ashes, its red glow, as 
the darkness of night deepens, illumes 
his monstrous figure, as, lying on his 
side beside a hill of bones, he throws 
the relics of the repast to a huge pet 
beast, which is his ouly companioti 
=a beast almost the size of an 
elephant, but more resembling a 
sloth, which had long*become extinct 
in the parts of the earth inhabited by 
the human species, and, indeed, ex- 
clusively owed its preservation to the 
good feeling and love of domestic 


animals for which many of Golborgus’s 


race were remarkable. As the giant, 
whose dinner had lasted several 
hours, and who had eaten himself 
lito a great perspiration, turns his 
huge blockish face, streaming with 
moisture, towards Chowlgobblumbb— 
for such was its name, and throws it 
now and then a junk of ox flesh, 
which the huge thing lazily clutches 
with its proboscis, its enormous 
goggle eyes look with stupid kindness 
and gratitude through their fat at its 
master ; and after the receipt of each 
tit-bit, its huge scaly body heaves with 
a sigh expressive of the most deep- 
seated satisfaction—fully equalled, 
however, by that of the giant, whose 
greatest delight, when he could eat 
no more himself, was to see others 
eating. Presently Golborgus rises, 
and approaches a curious sort of 
image in one corner of the cavern, be- 
fore which he makes a strange, un- 
couth sign. This image, which formed 
the lares of the giant, was, in short, 
nothing more than a hog-skin stuffed, 
while its open mouth was crammed 
with chestnuts. Having performed 
this rite, and as he returned towards 
the fire, he might have been heard 
to chuckle, and muttered to himself, 
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e, “ Hallam, hul- 
lum, thockach! Let those of my 
brethren pay cowardly worship td 
Jupiter as they like, this hog is the 
sort of god I believe in—a stomach on 
four legs—ho, ho!” Presently, when 
he had drained one of several skins 
of wine, which were fanged in a 
corner of the cave, guttling and re- 
gurgitating it as he lay on his back, 
or 1t was just the rough, sweet sort 
of vintage he fancied, and thrown the 
lank amphora away, he turned to 
Chowlgobblumbb, which by this time 
had gorged itself into a state of im- 
mobility, and said, ‘ Well, my little 
pet, have you had enough of fat and 
esh this evening—eh? Not equal 
to another mouthful, though it was 
the tit-bit of the sirlom—eh ?” 
“ Gublush-gublush,” answered the 
beast, sighing, while it turned its oily 
orbs on its kind master with an ex- 
pression of infinite satiety, mingled 
with affectiohate weakness. 

“ Well, then,” said the gant ; it’s 
time for me to sleep, for 've walked 
several hundred miles last night, and 
those oxen—not that I regret it, fo 
be sure—were heavier than usual ; 
so, come now, keep quiet, for if you 
disturb my slumber with a single 
grunt, may I have a mountain for a 
cotinterpane if you'll know the tasté 
of beef for 4 fortiight to come.” So 
saying, he stretched his huge carcass 
along the cavern, and plasitig his im- 
mense, jolly head on the back of 
Chowlgobblumbb, as a pillow, was 
soon in a heavy sleep, while the sound 
of his snores filling the wood, might 
have been taken by folk living in its 
neighbourhood for that of a distant 
waterfall. 

Golborgus had slept some hours, 
and already the midnight moon 
had sunk beneath the tops of the 
forest trees, when he found him- 
self suddenly awakened by a sound 
proceeding from the centre of the 
wood. He listened, and presently 
heard shriek after shriek, and a 
fearful voice, mingled with the gallop- 
ing tramp of a horse over the turf. 
In an instant he was on his feet, and 
passing from the cave, at whose en- 
trance he kicked the smouldry wood 
in his hurry into a blaze of sparks, 
strode away through the night among 
the dark trees in the direction whence 
the sounds were repeated, when, after 
a little, his eye fell on the figure of a 


in his own lan 
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horseman, in blue armour, who, clasp- 
ing a white-robed lady at the raddle- 
bow, was making his way, as quick as 
his steed could carry him, through the 
branchy darkness. 

The ra strode hurriedly forward; 
planted his huge leg before the horse, 
which began to rear, terrified at so 
sudden and prodigious a phenomenon, 
and detecting by the lady’s cries that 
this knight was bearing her off nolens 
volens, without more ado lifted her 
from his grasp on the ground with his 
left hand, while with his right, seiz- 
ing the mailed figure, and shaking him 
(as a terrier a rat), flung him away a 
hundred yards or so, over the wood, 
the moon glimmering on his bright 
armour as he shot through the air 
like a meteor. ‘Then, after hearing 
him fall, crushing through the 
branches, Golborgus lay down on the 
green sward beside the lady, in order 
the better to converse with her ; and 
as he looked at her for some mo- 
ments, leaning on his elbow, he soon 
came to the conclusion, that a greater 
beauty it had never been his luck to 
behold in all his gigantic travels. Her 
long black hair, dishevelled, with its 
peney wreath, streamed from her 7 
oval brow upon her white shoulders, 
and with eyes, whose terror and 
wonder increased their loveliness, she 
gazed on the giant in breathless fear. 

Though the sensibility of Golborgus 
was almost exclusively limited within 
the circle of gorging and swilling, still 
his heart was far from unkind, and 
after rubbing his rough, low forehead 
fora minute or two, collecting his ideas 
and the words in which he intended 
to address the lovely little being be- 
fore him, he smiled on her, as a rock 
smiles in the sunlight, and said— 
“Who are you?” 

“T am Isambol,” answered the lady, 
in a voice clear and soft, but sad as 
that of a moonlit stream, “and live 
in the castle beyond the mountains 
to the south yonder, which belongs to 
me. To-night, as I was walking 
alone in my garden, I was suddenly 
seized and carried off on horseback 
by the mailed knight whom you have, 
I suppose, killed ; oh, \ndgiant, have 

ity on me and save\me. If you 
Direct me the way to m)\ castle, there 
is no reward which I will not lavish 
on you for your generosity.” 
olborgus, patting her on her beau- 
tiful head gently with his forefinger, 
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gave a low chuckle, as he heard this, 
and said, “ Suppose I bring you safel 
to thy castle, with which i am we 
acquainted, what will you give me 
eh !—what sort of a supper shall I 
have?’ 

“Supper,” said the beautiful lady, 
who by this time was not in the least 
afraid of the giant—“ supper,” said 
she, detecting his weak point, and 
rising on tiptoe and placing her dainty 
white fingers with delicate confidence 
on his rugged chin, as the monster 
lay stretched, looking at her like a 
ridge of rock under whose crest a lily 
trembles, “Oh, as for that, kind 

iant, you shall have a dish of orto- 
ans, and a venison pasty, and lark 
pies, and sweet bread, and cakes, and 
custards, and all sort of pretty things, 
I promise you.” 

Golborgus scratched his head in a 
puzzled manner, as the lady enume- 
rated the above delicacies, and then 
after a pause, blurted out—“ Umm ! 
have you plenty of oxen, and sheep, 
and hogs, for that’s the sort of fare 
Irelish. What you mention, I’m sure, 
are very good, if one only had enough 
of them ; but I fancy such good things 
from the voice in which you mention 
them, are not bigger than grains of 
sand, and I’m not a midge, as you 


ee. 

“My dear, good giant,” said the 
lady, earnestly, and tapping her 
white foot on the grass, with pretty 
impatience, “if you prefer beef, or mut- 
ton, or pork, the castle lands are full 
of cattle, you can have as much of 
them as you please, only now make 
haste to direct me into a place of 
safety.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” returned the 
giant, who was now “in high good- 
humour, “ give me a couple of kine, 
a fat wether or so, or a chestnut-fed 
hog, and before the moon sets yonder 
you'll find yourself safely landed at 
the castle porch—is it a bargain?” 

wf th !” said the lady, retreat- 
ing a step or two, as if in smiling 
astonishment at the small reward the 
giant demanded for his services, 
“why you shall have half-a-dozen of 
each of them.” 

Without saying another word, Gol- 
borgus hove his huge frame a-foot, 
and then stooping, the while, he 
gently lifted the lady on his shoulders, 
said, “Don’t be afraid, hold fast by 
my hair,” and thus, she being safely 
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seated by his cheek, strode away laughing, and patting his cheek; 
towards the southern mountains. upon which he began:— 


Away he went, swallowing the 
ground with huge footsteps, down the 
woody avenue, across meadows, up 
and over the stony hills, chuckling to 
himself, as he projected his mind on 
the good things in store for him, and 
now and then throwing his big laugh- 
ing eyes with a side glance at his 
beautiful charge, to assure himself 
of her safety. 

When they had gone some dis- 
tance, the lady—who now felt tole- 
rably at ease, and full of confidence 
and gratitude toward the giant— 
asked him from what country he had 
come to inhabit her neighbourhood, 
and where his family resided—her 
breath falling on his cheek like the 
scent of an apple orchard in early 
May. 

“T belong to along race, fair lady,” 
returned the walking tower, in a loud, 
boastful voice: “my ancestors con- 
tended with Jove, who, instead of 
standing a fair fight, used the dirty 
superiority of his thunder to stupefy 
my kindred, and then buried them 
under mountains. I myself was born 
two hundred leagues away from this, 
near the centre of the earth, a thou- 
sand years ago, as I know from count- 
ing the number of times thesun went 
round the earth—ay, round it, as our 
people know by watching his course 
through the funnel of a burned-out 
mountain, in the middle of an ocean, 
at the other side of the globe. For 
me, I sometimes live underneath, 
sometimes on the surface, rambling 
everywhere between the two lands of 
ice, in search of a domicile.” 

“By the way,” said the lady, “I 
forgot to tell you”— 

“What's that?’ said the giant 
“9ene 

“That there is plenty of wine, new 
and old, in the castle, too,” she said, 
coaxingly. 

“ Wine,” cried Golborgus, throwing 
= one of his vast arms delighted ; 
‘ho, ho; give me a peep into the lar- 
der and cellar, now and then, and if 
I don’t protect your castle from any 
number of knights, call me a pigmy. 
But come,” he added, “ what say you 
if we make our walk pleasant with a 
song; would you, pretty creature, like 
to hear a giant’s song—eh?” 

“Above all things,” said the lady, 


GIANT’s SONG. 


“What I like best is a roasted hog, 

With chestnuts cramm’d, luscious and 
swog, 
With skin crisped brown and sloked in 

fat— 

Garnished with puddings and dainty prog; 

And, when well stuffed, a skin or two 

Of old wine, whether red or blue; 

Of which, till filled to the throat, I'd quaff 

Till I no longer could drink or laugh. 
Then, after that, lying down flat 

On a couch of leaves, fall asleep and 

snore, 
And dream that I am gorging more.” 


As Golborgus voiced those lines he 
was walking through a rocky ravine, 
whose echoes for some minutes re- 
peated again and again the good 
things for which the giant had a pen- 
chant ; and whose owls were so highly 
gratified with the uncouth music, that 
they concluded none but a being of 
their own order could be capable of 
uttering sounds so delightful. The 
lady also complimented him, laughin 
slyly, on his harmonic talents ; and, 
f uding to the adage, “ No song no 
supper,’ said that such as the castle 
at that late hour afforded would be 
at his service. As she spoke he was 
already descending into the valley, 
when she saw the castle gleaming wit 
numerous lights—torches flitting here 
and there overthe adjacent country,— 
and a crowd of armed retainers scour- 
ing hither and thither searching for 
their lost mistress. In a little Gol- 
borgus, striding over the outer gates, 
advanced to the portal, where Alaric 
was Fo about to mount his horse ; 
and lifting his beautiful charge gently 
on the pavement, stood by smiling 
jovially as the lovers rushed into each 
other’s arms. Isambol presently 
ordered a slight refection to be pre- 
pared for her titanic friend in the 
court-yard, where all the inmates of 
the castle collected to express their 

titude for the invaluable service 

e had performed, and rivalled each 
other in presenting him with the 
dainties of the larder. Golborgus was 
highly gratified by this treatment; 
and when, after a chat with Alaric, 
he found that that valorous knight 
counted a giant among his vanquished 
foes, he exhibited in his immense 
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manner a de of respect which he 
had never before awarded to any 
member of a race beneath his stature. 
Then, learning from a merry maid of 
honour—who at the end of his feast, 
by way of finish, daintily presented 
him with a sugared toast and a flagon 
of white wine—that the nuptials of 
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the fair Isambol and her valiant 
lover were to be shortly celebrated ;— 
after promising to be present at the 
ceremony, he made an attempt to 
shake hands all round, and, anes 
kindly adieu, strode away to his 
cavern.* 





THE HISTORY OF A HERO. 


BY A LATTER-DAY PHILOSOPHER, 


[A certain writer of equal genius and eccentricity having lately set himself to glorify 
the great Robber-king of Prussia, Frederick II., it occurred to a smaller writer to try his 
hand on a humbler rogue, in the spirit and style of that great master, whose later writings 
have taught the world to tolerate, if not to admire, all kinds of wrong-doing, if only it 
be planned on a large scale, and carried out with a thorough disregard for commonplace 


scruples. 


Let the reader imagine himself listening to the echoes of T. C.’s latest utter- 


ances, and the drift of the following paper will become clear.] 


“Or heroism,” saith our friend Eccen- 
tricus, “there be several kinds; that, 
namely, whereof the world hath 
deigned to know somewhat ; that con- 
cerning which it neither knoweth nor 
careth to know anything; and that 
again, which most men choose, wilfully 
or stupidly, to confound with some 
form of unheroic debasement, of sheer 
scoundreldom. To the first class of 
heroes belong some few of the lucky 
ones whose names fromage toagestand 
enshrined in the Valhalla of a nation’s 
memory; some few, we say, made 
clearly visible to the true heroic mind’s 
eye, from amidst the host of sham- 
heroes, of quite unheroic knaves, who 
throng that most bewildering of sha- 
dowy lumber-rooms. Few, indeed, 
are these compared with the many 
around them; fewer still they seem, 
when you think of the countless heroes 
who have altogether died from this 
earth, whose deeds, if ever famous, 
have long since faded into nothing- 
ness, Whose very names are remem- 
bered no more of men. Yet what is 
the doom of these forgotten great 





ones, these silent heroes, whom the 
world perhaps never heard of at all, 
in comparison with that of those un- 
happy beings who are remembered 
only to be cursed or shuddered at ; 
whom a world of empty-headed no- 
heroes, dead to all tokens of true 
heroism, a world of dry formalists 
feeding on mere Dead Sea apples, 
hath banished as it were to a special 
Chamber of Horrors, there to herd 
with the lowest specimens of God’s hu- 
man coinage—-utter beastsin the fleshy 
garb of men? For the great men 
who have passed into oblivion for 
want of the vates sacer’, there remains 
peace at any rate in the tomb ; but for 
those whom Baker-street and the 
Newgate Calendar perversely hold 
forth as candidates for lasting infamy, 
there is no sure rest or solace possible 
in that dim nebulous world beyond 
the Styx, where-through their form- 
less spirits have for a while to roam, 
not out of hearing of things on this 
mortal earth. Sad is the doom of 
such; sad always, yet far the saddest 
in this present age of false prophetsand 


* There are a few pages more of this curious fragment, which is written in the Pro- 





vencal dialect (Harleian MS., No. 28,121), in which the marriage and feast are recounted. 
So faded are the pages, however, in this part, that it is impossible to decipher the writing 
continuously ; while in depicting the revel in which the giant indulged on that occasion, 
the sesquipedalian words which the old author uses, and the fantastic nature of his 
caligraphy, alike obviate the possibility of a worthy translation. We have not been 
able to ascertain the exact date of this composition, but are inclined to think that Pulci 
may have perused it before writing his “ Morgante Maggiore,” 
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sham philanthropists, of mere valets 
to whom the heroic hath well-nigh 
ceased to be audible, unless it speak 
to them in the thundertones of an im- 
perial saviour of society, or get itself 
dimly recognised in the deadly strug- 
gle of American slave-lords for the 
immemorial right of flogging Quashee 
to death. To these and such as these 
the world’s homage hath been given 
more or less freely from of old. Even 
a Nero or a Robespierre cometh in 
time to receive his fair award; nor 
have the Robin Hoods of other days 
failed to stamp a pretty clear present- 
ment of their true selves on the rock 
of human stupidity. But now, alas! 
for heroism of other than the biggest, 
loudest pretensions, what hope re- 
inains, what recognition is to be found 
outside the precincts sacred to the 
genius and dear to the pets of Sir 
Joshua Jebb?” 

So far our plaintive friend, against 
whose general argument the present 
writer hath not much to say. For, 
verily, the Newgate Calendar will 
show forth heroes not a few to him 
who studies it with eyes undim- 
med by worldliness ; with eyes that 
will. see what is before them, trusting 
never to the witness of other and less 
open eyes. Such were the eyes of 
him who, Quixote-like, strove to rescue 
the fair fame of bold Eugene Aram 
from the dirtheaps of owlish slander 
whereunder it lay, and still in a 
measure lies unworthily buried. Due 
honour give we to the eloquent cham- 
pion of a man so foully used, a king 
of nature’s own making, who died for 
having attempted, with such insight 
as in him lay, to wreak a kind of na- 
tural justice on a wretch who stood 
between him and his hopes of worldly 
well-doing. For did he not bravely 
follow his own fine instincts even unto 
the death of his unwitting foe, slak- 
ing his scholar’s thirst for knowledge 
by means of the guineas rifled from 
his murdered fellow-man? Much ho- 
nour, too, be given to the high-souled 
romancer, who has striven to body 
forth again the ghosts of buried hero- 
isms, by writing anew the lives of those 
pre-eminent worthies, Dick Turpin 
and Jack Sheppard ; lives which, alas, 
for all his chivalrous toiling, do still 
continue to smell of sulphur mainly 
in the nostrils of a generation power- 
less to discern one kind of savour from 
another, to distinguish between airs 
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from heaven, and blasts from the 
realms of Lucifer. Sweet also to 
ears that hunger for the truth they 
seldom find in a world of shams, 
were the sounds of worship lately 
offered elsewhere by men of like 
earnestness to the long-disparaged 
virtues of Britain’s royal Bluebeard, 
and the great Athenian demagogue 
whom Greeks and Englishmen had 
hitherto flouted in rather a portentous 
fashion. To these and such-like hardy 
delvers in a rich though sadly neg- 
lected mine, let us for our part bid a 
grateful God-speed. The eternal ve- 
racities of God’s universe speak forth 
from within them; unchangeable, far- 
sounding, weighty as the clubof Her- 
cules; uttering a very ditferent sort of 
gospel from that of the pedan- 
tries and other blatant falsehoods, 
which bray such doleful no-music at 
all seasons into our much bewildered 
ears. They at least still keep their 
hold upon the invisible, treading with 
sure feet the hard ground of genuine 
fact, and showing a sturdy front to 
that ever-loudening froth-ocean of 
unreality and all foolishness, wherein 
the most of us lie feebly weltering; 
rapt one moment in the haziest of 
lotus-dreams; anon, with noisy splash- 
ings, floundering wildly to-and-fro, 
like conceited idiots, to whom all that 
waste of muddy, weed-filled shallows 
is not, in truth, so much of mere 
froth-ocean, but rather a broad ex- 
panse of deep, blue, boundless sea, 
with truth’s eternal sunshine glinting 
on its countless ripples, and making 
the farthest objects visible to the dull- 
est eyesight. 

in eenbioewtlitionctinens ater 
minds, the present writer would also 
fain contribute his little best towards 
rescuing one of Nature’s pure jewels 
from the dust-heaps of unmerited 
slander, blown over it by the able 
editors who do all their thinking for 
the present generation—do it, at least, 
in such fashion as able editors, them- 
selves not overwise, nor rejoicing in 
the leisure needful for thinking fairly, 
— be expected to do. It may be 
a desperate undertaking for one some 
champion of the right, standing alone 
among many unbelievers : but what 
then! If others swear by their false 
idols, shall we by our silence seem 
evermore to encourage them in their 
blind gropings through a world of 
Stygian darkness, out of which no 
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light can come? Silence, indeed, is 
golden, as our friend hath more than 
once reminded, us; a good enough 
rule for common purposes, but in the 
present instance not so good. Nay, 
rather, for the nonce we might call 
silence leaden, as compared with the 
momentary worth of speech. The 
Dryasdusts and inanities are strong, 
but truth is stronger ; else, for this 
poor, sham-ridden world of ours, there 
would remain no better escape from 
its present flutterings and bewilder- 
ments than to get itself forthwith 
carted away bodily, like so much vile, 
unmanageable rubbish, into the silent 
gulf of the eternities. But that, let 
us hope, is not the only consummation 
possible, even in these iron days. 

aith in the divinity that underlies 
all our being, forbids us to believe in 
that—commandeth us, indeed, to look 
for quite other issues. With this faith, 
therefore, as with rare proof-armour, 
being duly girt around, let us straight- 
way to our self-appointed task ; heed- 
ing no illusive Dryasdust-voices ; step- 
ping carefully over open pitfalls of vul- 
gar cant, aside from dark pools of 
noisome unveracity ; looking only for 
such stray sparkles of truth, such odd 
bits of wholesome fact, as time and 
human dulness have not yet made 
wholly invisible to the fearless seeker 
after good things. 

The life of William Roupell, ofacon- 
victed forger, whose sentence, if philan- 
thropy, as embodied in a second Jebb, 
should not will otherwise, shuts him 
out for ever from the world of honest 
men? Even so, my friends : this man, 
and no other. Let the Dryasdusts and 
inanities stare as they please, it is of 
him we would speak ; of him, even as 
he glimmers upon us through the 
mists of leading articles and news- 
paper reports. For what if a judge, 
amidst the smiles or shouts of an ap- 
proving multitude, hath doomed him 
to a felon’s life—hath branded him 
before us all with the felon’s mark ? 
Yet, verily, there are issues which 
neither judge nor multitude can well 
determine, which even able editors 
cannot by mere dint of clever writin 
succeed in determining once for all. 
In a world of_unreal semblances, of 
tinsel conventionalisms veneered over 
a mass of inward rottenness, the ere- 
while Member for Lambeth might pass 
for nothing more than a convicted 
swindler, even as Turpin the bold 
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hath generally d for a vulgar 
highwayman. But to him who will 
look, be it never so hastily, below the 
mere outside shell of such a man, the 
truth will not stand so—will stand 
quite other than so. To such an one 
—and some such, we take it, may still 
be found, “ among the faithless faith- 
ful only they”—we, for our part, 
would fain appeal, with what per- 
suasiveness we can, against the judg- 
ment of the lighter-headed, less-re- 
searchful many. Here, at least, are 
the grounds whereon we claim his 
puget for the subject of these re- 
marks. Let the reader try them in 
our company ; and then—- 

Of Roupell’s forefathers histor 
hath not spoken with loudness enough 
to be heard clearly by us of this day ; 
nor may the diligent ransacker of 
musty records hope to stumble on any 
noteworthy revelations of people 
about whom the readerand biographer 
alike have small need to know any- 
thing. Knowledge of a man’s an- 
cestry hath indeed its uses: what his 
foregoers were, he in some measure is 
like to be. From age to age, could 
we but trace it clearly, the chain of 
resemblances would be found un- 
broken ; but the means of tracing it 
upwards through more than a few 
links, we can but seldom grasp ; and 
withal, for practical purposes, each 
man must needs be judged as an en- 
tity, whole, self-centred, distinct from 
all other entities wherewith he stands 
in never sociose a connexion. Enough 
at least for us here, that some small 
whisper hath reached our ears touch- 
ing this Roupell’s grandfather; a 
man, they say, in not a highly respect- 
able line of business ; a petty dealer 
—to make no further bones of it—in 
marine stores ; turning a not quite 
honest penny by means of old iron, 
brass, cordage, clothes, and such-like 
gleanings, not always old or rubbishy, 
purchased for the lowest possible sums 
from half-starved mudlarks, drunken 
sailors, and workmen for the most 
part careless of the customary dis- 
tinctions between mine and thine. 
A tradesman surely of clear head, 
of steady, straightforward will, seein 
his way to a certain feasible end, anc 
calmly taking that way with all his 
might, with no hindrance from any 
thorns of scruple or misgiving. 


Walking by the light that is in him, 
true to the Houndsditch “ best bar- 
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gain” theories of modern mercantile 
practice, this small dealer in osten- 
sible rubbish will in time be seen 
growing into something bigger—will 

ow, indeed, into a lead-smelter, 

oing business in a lane near Black- 
friars’ road, on a scale ever larger and 
outwardly more respectable. And so 
for many years, and far into this cen- 
tury, will the shrewd man of business 
keep on thriving in his own steady, 
ant-like way. Business not putting 
other, homelier claims entirely out of 
the question, in due time he has born 
to him a son, who, having duly come 
to years of discretion, takes charge of 
the lead-smelting, under his father’s 
eye, and proceeds in all such matters 
to prove himself a worthy chip of the 
old, hard, closegrained, not unpresent- 
able block. In these two, especially 
in the shrewd old grandfather, John 
Roupell, does not the dullest eye trace 
out a clear foreshadowing of the yet 
greater being with whose life we are 
now concerned? As the rivulet 


swells into the river—as the sapling 
soars and spreads into the tree—so 
did their natures contribute not a little 
towards that final outcome of human 
greatness which men have called by 


the name of William Roupell. 

At length, after a long life of steady 
upward creeping, the whilom store- 
dealer departed into the realms of 
the Eternal Silences, whither we will 
not try to follow him. His son, by 
this time grown elderly, crow’s feet 
getting more and more visible about 
the eyes, his waist in all likelihood 
become invisible—Richard steps, once 
for all, into his father’s shoes. A rich 
man, and seemingly a bachelor—why 
should he not marry well? Intimate 
friends say so, like wise persons, who 
would doubtless act so, if they were 
rich and wifeless. But alas, ye inti- 
mate friends, who talk wisely, there 
are matters of which ye know nothing! 
as how, indeed should ye, being 
friends only by the front ¢ oor, with 
no latchkey or right of -— en- 
trance into a man’s heart? What if 

our rich friend be already married— 
fore Heaven ; be already father to 
several children, who know not as 
yet their father’s name ; know him 
only as Richard Carter, not as Richard 
Palmer Roupell ? Think of it, ye poor 
friends who talk wisely? For these 
many years past there has been living 
in her humble cottage at Peckham 
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a wife, yet not a wife, who bears him 
children from time to time, whose 
little boy, William, now seven years 
old, has to pick up his rudiments 
cheaply at a small school kept by an 
old lady in that neighbourhood. ji ohn 
being now dead, and powerless to hurt 
any one, what shall his elderly son and 
heir do? That is a question which 
Richard, for his part, finds worth con- 
sidering. Intimate friends mostly 
make light of it ; but one of the most 
intimate regards it otherwise, deems 
it no light matter at all. Here are 
two who for many years have stood 
to each other as man and wife ; chil- 
dren have sprung up around them not 
a few, have made a place in the man’s 
heart for themselves and for their 
mother also. Shall he not be true to 
one who has served him faithfully, 
for the sake of her children, if not so 
much for her own? Happily it is 
decided that, so far at least, the pri- 
mal error shall be retrieved. Mrs. 
“Carter” becomes, by force of legal 
and priestly binding, Mrs. Rou ; 
and Peckham knows her and her 
young family no more. 

But the children, alas ! born before 
this marriage—what kind of lawful 
standing have they in the world? 
Their mother is made “an honest 
woman,” as we say ; but for bastards 
there is no salvation in the eyes of 
English law. Sad to think of, but 
nevertheless true! These innocent 
sons and daughters, the law ignores 
them, treats their claim to kinship 
with as little ceremony as an Ameri- 
can planter treats the personal rights 
of his slave. So far as these are con- 
cerned, the primal error shall not be 
accounted retrievable. Out of so evil 
& sowing, can we look to reap a har- 
vest of unmixed good? Well, in- 
deed, if any good come therefrom. 
In one way or another, the wrong 
done will find out the wrongdoer, 
even though himself be unaware of it 
to the last. That his children also 
should suffer, that is a hard case, sure- 
ly ; but Nature has ordered it so, and 
Nature, though inscrutable, will be 
obeyed. And thus it fares with these 
fruits ofa left-handed wedlock. From 
Peckham they are got translated to 
Brixton: better schooling, a wealthier 
home, a desirable exchange of sur- 
names, are henceforth theirs. But 
the first little brother who is born 
thereafter into the Brixton household 
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becomes, in default of any express 
arrangements to the contrary, sole 
heir-at-law to his father’s goods— 
children by left-handed wedlock get- 
ting simply nothing. 

o one of said children, not the 
eldest—namely, to young William— 
this of the law’s unkindness grows 
in time to appear a shameful and 
unbearable thing— a thing which he, 
for one, will have no mind to put 
up with as wholly inevitable. Laws 
of this kind are, to his thinking, as 
cobwebs for catching flies ; bigger and 
stronger insects will not be so caught. 
Let the weak, who fear to assert 
their rights, be content to abide by 
such restrictions ; the bolder spirits 
make their own laws. To this con- 
clusion he will-come by-and-by. For 
thepresent, however, the young man 
need not step out of the beaten track ; 
may diligently prepare himself for 
his profession of attorney, while bro- 
ther John, being of a scampish na- 
ture, wastes his time and his father’s 
money in pursuits which cannot be 
for ever tolerated, even by the most 
indulgent of fathers. Father’s pa- 
tience ere long giving way, John, 
aided by William’s money, has to 
take himself off, like a hopeless bank- 
rupt, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
leaving his shrewd younger brother 
to make the best of what then seemed 
to him a winning game. 

An opening which William, as a 
shrewd, resolute, self-centred man of 
law could not fail of turning to much 
account. His father, growing daily 
richer and more rich, has many busi- 
nesses to get transacted, holds shares 
in divers companies, becomes master 
of many houses, buys from time to 
time estates and farms, each worth 
several thousand pounds. Much work, 
in short, upon the lead-merchant’s 
hands, which need other hands to 
help in getting it done. William, as 
a steady, strongminded youth, by 
this time knowing somewhat of legal 
matters, can help him in that and 
other ways ; comes, a few years later, 
to act as his father’s chief adviser 
and trusty friend in all things per- 
taining to the family interests. The 
old man gets to be proud of him in 
his own surly, reticent, quaintly pa- 
ternal fashion. Very reticent, unde- 
monstrative, pressing down the strong 
father-love that still kept welling tur- 
bulently upward out of his deep heart. 


(July, 
Reticent also and self-controlled is 
William, as a shrewd lawyer, not 
wholly forgetful of himself, should be ; 
for he, too, must wear a brave coun- 
tenance over a somewhat anxious 
spirit. The father’s wealth has 
brought out the weak spot in the 
character of his favourite son. His 
tastes outrunning his present means, 
he has fallen into debt and troubles 
thence arising. Creditors wax ever 
louder ; what if their shrill clamour- 
ingsshouldimpinge upon the old man’s 
ears? A loving parent, but an ec- 
centric one, would he not give vent 
to much bitter wrath, as of one who 
had trusted and been deceived? The 
father, indeed, had once deceived his 
father ; but an old man’s memory 
cannot be expected to serve him 
faithfully in all things. Loss of con- 
fidence— nay, even. loss of future 
loaves and fishes—might fall to the 
offender’s lot, an idea by no means 
pleasant to such a nian. But his heart 
is bold, and his self-mastery very 
great. His strength of character 
will stand out in colours all thé 
richer for the weakness which has 
called it forth. Hypocrisy, the Dry- 
asdusts will murmur—as why should 
they not? Ah! my friends, to bea 
hypocrite—ioxpivecPai—to “ play a 
part,” is that so easy a thing to do 
well? With shrill creditors, growing 
ever shriller, on the one side, and a 
reticent, uncertain father on the other 
—to keep up a good countenance is 
not so easy. But this pleasure-loving 
attorney will not let himself be cast 
down—will dare do all that may be- 
come a man, rather than loosen his 
hold upon that goddess, whose smiles 
are never wanting for the brave. 
There is a soul of veracity within 
him, the bold young man, not clear] 
visible to all men ; seeming, indeed, 
to the Dryasdusts and decencies no 
better than sheer hypocrisy, than 
brazen-fronted falsehood. To others, 
who know a great man when they 
see him, whose own souls have nof 
et dwindled down to the true flun- 
ey span, it is a sight worth seeing, 
this struggle with a two-headed 
Sphinx, this bold surmounting of the 
twofold problem, how to throw dust 
with one hand in the eyes of a shrewd 
parent, and with the other to stop the 
mouths of so many hungering cre- 
ditors. 
A struggle from which the Sphinx 
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does not come off a winner. With 
such an CEdipus, of what use for 
— to strive, be the _ of 
them never so great upon ordinary 
mortals? The aged father, his eyes 
duly filled with dust, continues to his 
last hour wholly trustful in his son’s 
steadiness and zeal for the paternal 
welfare. Creditors also discreetly 
wax dumb—cease for the time at least 
to bark open-mouthed against an Or- 
pheus armed with talismans “stronger 
than the very lightning’s stroke.” 
Spells of exceeding power, if only he 
who wields them be never frightened 
by the results of his own daring. 
Wonderful to think of! In a few 
years this bold enchanter has, by 
power of countenance and ready 
sleight of hand, divided between him- 
self and creditors no less than £77,000 
of money advanced to him on forged 
or stolen title-deeds of estates which 
his father only had a legal right to 
mortgage or otherwise dispose of. 
Surely a grand stroke of business for 
one man! 

“A most wanton and wicked fraud,” 
screams Respectability, with porten- 
tous clatter as of a turkey-cock en- 
raged at the sight of an intrusive 
visitor. But ah! thou poor well- 
meaning Respectability, bethink thee 
what manner of man is he thou 
wouldst vent thy red-visaged, loud- 
toned wrath upon. These insensate 
splutterings of thine, creditable in- 
deed to thy turkey nature, keep them 
for vulgar tres rs against the 
rules laid down for the good of domes- 
tic poultry in general. Let the farm- 
yard fowl behave itself duly according 
to farm-yard use and wont. But the 
eagle, my worthy creature, whose 
home is in the clouds, who stoops 
earthward only to bear away food for 
his mountain eyrie—him thou canst 
not hope to bind by other than eaglish 
usages. Amid much spluttering of 
farm-yard poultry he swoops down for 
a moment, helping himself to what- 
ever he wills, not they. For Respec- 
tability, therefore, it were best in this 
matter to keep quiet; to mutter softly, 
if so it please her; but not by any 
means to scream. With her Lilipu- 
tian measures she cannot take in the 
height and breadth of those human 
Gullivers, who now and then cross her 
path and disturb her digestion. Hold- 
ing fast by the eternal verities, Wil- 
liam Roupell may stoop to gratify his 
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lower wants, by methods not allow- 
able to beings of the Liliputian kind. 
Is he not his father’s favourite son, 
entitled therefore to forestal the en- 
— of estates which sooner or 
ater a loving parent will surely leave 
to himself,and not to another? “Even 
if Roupell Park should not become 
mine by law, it is mine by the right 
of an elder son; and perhaps—but 
the morrow must take care for itself. 
Meanwhile, for a young man of my 
mental inches, this poring over parch- 
ments hard to decipher, this slow 
simmering within four narrow walls 
of a dingy dust-compelling law-cham- 
ber—what are these but death in 
another form? My hot youth cannot 
abide them, will not stand for ever 
simmering slowly into mere nothing- 
ness and dull vacuity. Growing too 
hot it must needs boil over, even 
though it waste itself in the fire.” 
_And so for a time William goes on 
silencing creditors, boiling over out 
of his narrow prison into the free 
world about him, and playing ducks 
and drakes with his father’s title- 
deeds. And his father—the old, hard- 
headed, much-accumulating man— 
does he, in the inmost heart of him, 
pay due homage to the talents and 
fine genius of hiselderson? Will he 
make what atonement is still possible 
for that slur of bastardy which else 
may lie so heavy on the innocent 
we man? Surely he will leave 
im master of Roupell Park at least ? 
Alas, no! Age and senile weakness 
have crept upon this careful Jacob— 
so that Judah is overlooked for the 
sake of little Benjamin, the child of 
his latter years, born in wedlock of 
William’s mother. Richard, as we 
must prosaically call him, is a young 
lad at school, when pale Death, which 
beats indifferently at the doors of rich 
and poor, strides not unseasonably 
across his father’s threshold. One 
early autumn morning they find him 
in his lonely bed lifeless—a mere old 
wizened body of a man—the soul of 
him gone elsewhither, into the realms 
of night and mysterious silence. Him 
the powers eternal have henceforth 
to deal with; from this earth he 
vanishes for ever ; his wealth only, 
which cannot go with him, being left 
to breed such issue as, under the cir- 
cumstances, it could not easily help 
doing. 
To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
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tion now for this bold William. Shall 
he wait dutifully for the right mo- 
ment to learn what his father’s 
will may have kept in store for him ? 
But he has already seen good reason 
for boding the reverse of good to him- 
self from such a course. Tokens of 
the old man’s preference for little Ben- 
jamin had not failed to show them- 
selves for some months past to eyes 
well trained in watching the weather- 
glass of paternal deportment. Better 
not to run with eyes open into a snare 
avoidable somehow. While other 
minds are absorbed in the cares or 
sorrows called forth by an old man’s 
death, William’s main anxiety is to 
get hold of his father’s will. Fortune, 


in the shape of an obliging house- | 


keeper, having helped him toa bunch 
of the old man’s keys, he soon achieves 
the rest for himself. From a cabinet 
in the room of death he whisks away 
the all-important deed, which assigned 
to young brother Richard the lion’s 
share of his father’s goods. Think of 
him, the strong-willed, lion-hearted 
man, marching straight, without fear 
or scruple, to his appointed end— 
there in the room where lies his dead 
father, a mere cold lump of shrivelled 
lifelessness, out of which no faintest 
whisper, no dimmest pulse of move- 
ment, can start forth to arrest the 
intruder’s hand! Over that soulless 
corpse he will march to victory, like 
another Tullia, caring no whit for the 
wild stare of outraged propriety ; 
daunted by no grim spectres of formal 
pietism ; caring only to get himself 
righted, at whatever cost ; to break, 
if the gods and his own right arm can 
manage it, through the enchanted 
web of social disabilities which a fa- 


ther’s foolishness had helped an un- . 


just law to weave about him. On the 
path of such a knight-errant how can 
victory do aught but smile ! 

Will safe in his own keeping, keys 
also at his command, behold him 
seated, busily drawing out another 
will of quite different tenor from the 
first. othing in this one about leav- 
ing Roupell Park and other fat do- 
mains to the younger brother Ri- 
chard ; no word here of unkind reflec- 
tion against “my son called William 
Roupell.” In this will everything 

oes to the mother, with son William 
for joint executor ; which by-and-by 
comes to mean, that he and no other 
ghall'touch the old man’s goods, In 
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good time, when the funeral is over, 
this document, with its signatures 
duly forged—one of them not without 
much difficulty—is shown to all pre- 
sent as the real will. Astonishment 
slightly visible here and there, now 
and for some days to come ; onone or 
two countenances even strongly visi- 
ble—but nothing openly whispered by 
a soul. Poor young Richard, bein 
still at school, knows little enoug 
about his rightsas lawful heir. Mrs. 
Roupell, as widow unversed in busi- 
ness, cares not to question her elder 
son’s story. The great danger thus 
overcome, it is easy for William to 
swear falsely to his father’s hand- 
writing ; easier still to take over from 
his yielding mother the entire charge 
of her late husband’s property. For 
she, good woman, suspects no evil— 
has long looked upon William as the 
hope and mainstay of the family. 
Let him take charge of everything, as 
behoves so good a son ; under his pro- 
tection she and the rest will never 
miss their due share. Well for thee 
to think so, poor old lady ! 

And now, by means of some sort, 
our bold hero may be said to have 
come into his own. Virtual owner 
of much pelf and landed property, he 
will cast off his small attorney’s 
slough — will step out of his mean 
chrysalis character to astonish the 
world for a season with the brilliance 
of a full-grown butterfly. Young, 
clever, daring, shall he not. win him- 
self a name among his contempo- 
raries—become a member of Parlia- 
ment, nay, even a known leader of 
what we call society? To the mas- 
ter of several hundred thousand 
pounds life seems worth enjoying, be 
it for never so short a time. His 
native borough of Lambeth has a 
vacant seat, which money and proper 
tact may win for a bold young aspi- 
rant, of politics flexible enough, of 
address and manners eminently pleas- 
ing to most. Before this newcomer 
even Lambeth’s special favourite, 
by Punch irreverently called “The 
Wiscount,” must give way. What 
is there that money, duly backed by 
leasing manners and a tongue fruit- 
ul in the newest shibboleths of 
public-house Radicalism, can fail to 
achieve? After some nights of fluent 
speech-making to beery mobs on the 
delicate questions of vote by ballot, 
extended suffrage, administrative re- 
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form, church rates, and soforth, bold 
William’s purse has landed him, an 
easy winner, at the doors of the new 
Parliament ; whence no clamours of 
defeated rivals, loudly complaining 
of bribery and such like unfairness, 
can avail to turn him away. Once 
seated there, the Member for Lam- 
beth attempts no higher political 
flight than that of a silent senator, 
looking.after the affairs of his own 
borough, and voting at need with the 
party to which he was bound by his 
election speeches. Asa talking states- 
man he = no care to shine. Let 
others look to that part of the national 
business ; enough for him to throw 
dust quietly in the eyes of Lambeth 
householders by seeming greatly 
busied on their account. Not as a 
Member of Parliament will he shine 
mueh, but rather as a leader of society, 
an English gentleman of a wealth, 
of liberal tastes ; hospitable, pleasure- 
loving, fond of social distinction ; 
laying his part gracefully at a pub- 
ic dinner; foremost in raising and 
zealous in commanding a volunteer 
regiment. In such wise, for a few 
short years, we find him flashing 
forth on the London world, a butter- 
rettiest, most charming 


fly of the 
hues, but like all butterflies doomed 
among men to a too early extinction. 


“ All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest.” 


Fleet, but surely most brilliant, 
were these five years or thereabout 
of William Roupell’s life. Poor 
widowed mother and sisters bask 
contented in the blaze of light en- 
circling their prosperous kinsman : 
little brother Richard, all unconscious 
of evil, trails rifle as volunteer under 
command of his big brother, the 
Major ; magne in time to eat his com- 
mons in the Inner Temple, whereof 
the big brother has been enrolled a 
member. Little think these worthy 
souls, that the blaze which warms 
them may also be costing them very 
dear ; that this light on the path of 
their dashing kinsman comes from 
a bonfire which is fast consuming the 
hoarded wealth of two generations. 
A brave show indeed, but not like to 
last at such arate of fuel. A gentle- 
man of large ideas, open-handed, ex- 
travagant even to vulgar eyes, our 
comet-like Member for Lambeth has 
gotten his cake, and behold him 
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eating it up with the gusto of a 
hungry schoolboy. Alas! in five 
ears at such a place there is little 
eft of it for the Roupell household. 
William keeps flaring up ever brighter 
and more magnificent ; but the fuel 
begins to run short ; and when that 
is gone, what remains for this family 
but darkness and utter wantof cake ? 
For William, who has had his fling, 
this may be no great misfortune : 
clear to him long since that even a 
quarter of a million must go in due 
time at his rate of spending. But these 
others, looking up to him as head of the 
family—will he Tet them also starve ? 
Ah, no! His great heart can stoop 
to think of these also. From r 
brother Richard, reading for the se, 
comes a cry of distress—“ Here am I 
left dependent for my bread on a 
brother's kindness ; I who ought to 
have had my share of our father’s 
wealth. Behold me bounden to others 
for that which should in fairness have 
been mine, while my brother, they 
say, is squandering a goodly inherit- 
ance in too splendid living.” So 
touching an appeal, which chimes in 
with his own sad thoughts, how can 
he help listening thereunto? His 
great heart will consider'the question, 
will find for this poor family some 
way of deliverance from the trouble 
which overhangs himself. Let him 
suffer, if so it must be ; they, for their 
part, shall not be given over to utter 
want, even though his own 
name perish in the glorious effort. 
On mature reflection, this, of getting 
himself outwardly dishonoured, seem- 
ed to William Roupell the only sure 
way of salvation for the rest. A noble 
idea, worthy of & man who does all 
things on a grand scale! Which idea 
he forthwith proceeds to carry out 
with unflinching heroism. They who 
have bought estates from him, or lent 
him money on mortgage, learn now 
from his own lips on what flims 
grounds of law their dealings with 
him have been carried on. A strange 
story —wonderful—by no means plea- 
sant ; which they hear, but cannot as 
yetbelieve. “Is he not trying to cheat 
us of our own for the good of his 
family? We will not believe him. 
Nay, if his own family make any move 
against us, we will indict them all for 
conspiracy. Let them look to it, 
therefore, and do nothing.” Here is 
an unforeseen dilemma ; no chance of 
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acompromise this way. For a week 
William goes about, “ his liberty 
inned,  *+ were, to his shoulder.” 
hen, hi ‘ dropped some myste- 
rious hints -mong his family, and 
burned a heap of —~ papers, this 
bold disciple of Fauntleroy flies 
abroad, to Spain; to hide himself, 
men fancy, from creditors vainly im- 
portunate for their dues. Specula- 
tion busies itself about him, asks 
questions, and ejaculates loudly ; 
altogether on the wrong track. Re- 
spectability shrugs her shoulders ; 
morality turns up the nose of scorn. 
But the world’s mouth will have to 
open yet wider ere long. This run- 
away spendthrift is not the vulgar 
meteor which a thoughtless world is 
ready to account him. There is a 
mother, sisters, brother, at home, who 
are beginning to see him in a truer, 
grander light. For their sakes he 
will show himself once more in Eng- 
land—will let all men know him for 
what he is—will even of his own ac- 
cord appear in a public witness-box, 
to avow himself, in the world’s eyes, 
a swindler of the hugest dimensions. 
Surely a rare spectacle this of heroic 
self-sacrifice rising to its doom; a 
beautiful instance of the extent to 
which filial and brotherly affection 
can prevail over a great mind’s fear 
of public self-exposure ! The Pharis- 
* aisms and unveracities of this earth 
may hurl their reproaches thick and 
fast against the seeming criminal ; 
but the powers eternal, looking down 
upon the scene from quite other than 
human standpoints, cannot but smile 
encouragingly on this stout-hearted 
son, this generous brother, who dares 
deliberately to forfeit all his dearest 
ssessions ; to whom rank, honour, 
appiness, personal freedom, count 
for nothing in comparison with the 
welfare of his nearest kith and kin. 
Such a martyrdom the world has 
not often heard of, as this of the 
whilom Member for Lambeth; martyr- 
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dom done upon himself of his own 
free will by one who dearly relished 
the world’s good things, and cared 
not wilfully to loosen his hold on the 
popularesteem. A sight to move men 
and angels, as he stands there in the 
felon’s dock, young, gentlemanly, 
well-looking, of fair complexion; calm 
and self-sustained as when he forged 
the will whose falsity he has now to 
assert. Nothing moves him from his 
composure, neither the concentrated 
glances of a curious crowd, nor the 
studious browbeating of an adverse 
counsel, nor yet the stern conclusions 
of an unfriendly judge. On the rock 
of his serene stoicism all arrows fall 
blunted. His new part of a repentant 
criminal shall be played out even to 
the last letter ; not a sign will he give 
of flinching, while his own hands pass 
the branding-iron over his own flesh. 
This “living paradox,” as he well 
called himself, listens with an easy 
smile to the sentence which retrieves 
his family’s fortunes, in the very words 
that consign him to a felon’s gaol 
“for the term of his natural life.” 
Verily a beautiful sight, which the 
gods at least can appreciate, and per- 
chance some few among men. For 
the rest of these, it boots little to such 
a hero what they may think of him. 
Let them go their ways, calling him 
whatever ill names they please. That 
small minds should take the measure 
of a great man—this is in nowise pos- 
sible. Can the mole be trusted to 
pass judgment on the mountain ? 
Only to those few who can distinguish 
for themselves the true heroic from 
the vulgar counterfeits of it, which 
mostly abound in this unheroic age, 
will this man’s character reveal itself 
in its right proportions, as that of a 
hero worthy to stand forth beside the 
Cesars, the Napoleons, the Eugene 
Arams, whose great deeds serve to 
point this noble lesson, that the many 
a born for the special benefit of the 
ew. 
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ICELANDIC LEGENDS. 


IcELAND, that bleak and remote isle, 
with its short, hot summers and ter- 
rible winters, cannot complain of 
neglect on the partof strangers. Many 
travellers who have visited its rocky 
coasts, and wandered over its arid 
plains, and have lost themselves in 
wonder before its grand and desolate 
mountain scenery and thundering 
cascades, descending between per- 
pendicular walls of rock, have left 
on penans record their impressions 
of the scenery, of the indolent, cheer- 
ful, and intelligent people, their no 
prison, their one policeman, and their 
predilection for rye-bread and dried 
fish. Omitting earlier accounts of the 
country we come to the late works of 
Pliny Miles the American, Lord 
Dufferin, and Sabine Baring-Gould. 
This last-named gentleman has in- 
cluded in his most interesting volume, 
some of the country’s legends, but 
until lately, English readers had no 
access to any collection of them 
worthy of the name. Last year was 

ublished “Icelandic Stories and 

airy Tales, by the Rev. Olaf Palson, 
Dean of Reykjavik Cathedral,” and 
we have just received the handsome 
volume, noted below,* the perusal of 
which has much pleased and interested 


us. 

We have already, in our notices of 
Irish and Breton legends, remarked 
on the utility (in an archeological 
point of view) of making complete 
collections of the legends and fireside 
stories peculiar to .every country. 
The desirable work has been done 
for Scandinavia, Germany, Ireland, 
Wales, and Brittany ; and the present 
is an instalment of what is purposed 
to be done for Iceland. In Ireland 
we have hardly any popular stories 
less than a thousand years old. If 
the natives heard a few from their 
unwelcome visitors, the Danes or 
Anglo-Normans, they were generally 
such as were common to all the early 
settlers of Europe, and they had most 
of them already in stock. The popular 
Welsh and Breton legends are also of 


* “Toelandic Legends. 
and Eirikur Magnusson. 
VOL. LXIV.—NO,. CCCLXXIX. 


greatage. Liketheir distant relatives, 
the Irish, they continued to use their 
ancient tongue, and set small value on 
alien fictions. Iceland was not peo- 
pled till 870, when Norwegian chiefs 
and their dependents chose to make 
it their residence rather than gratify 
Harald Harfager by disagreeable pay- 
ment of certain taxes. They found 
some Irish Christians settled at 
various points on the coast, and were 
afterwards visited by Irish mission- 
aries, and occasionally brought home 
an Irish captive. Their legendary 
lore, in consequence, consists of what 
they brought with them from Norway, 
and what they learned from their Irish 
voluntary or involuntary visitors. 
These early colonists were well- 
informed men, as well as good war- 
riors and navigators, and letters have 
flourished in the island since the 
earliest days of its occupation. From 
these circumstances it would be na- 
turally expected that the ordina 
legends, either of Norwegian or Iris 
origin, would be superior in structure 
and better remembered than the 
ordinary stories which have been 
merely transmitted by word of mouth 
from one generation of uneducated 
story-tellers to another, and this is 
really the case. We must note 
another distinction. While we meet 
in Irish, Welsh, and Breton popular 
stories scarcely an allusion to any- 
thing that might not have happened 
before the fifth century, these Iceland 
remains are interspersed with circum- 
stances peculiar to the state of the 
island within the last three hundred 
years. Christianity having been 
established so late as A.D. 1000, a 
matter of yesterday compared with 
the days of St. Patrick, there are 
several of the legends embodying the 
efforts of evil spirits to prevent the 
building of churches and slay the 
missionaries. 

Collectors of these old-world his- 
tories wherever popular, labour under 
considerable inconveniences when 
they intend their work to be patent 
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to all classes, from the archseological 


- sage to the uneducated cottager, and 


from the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers to the juvenile admirers of 
“Robinson Crusoe” and the “Children 
of the Abbey.” Several of the subjects 
are not such as are openly discussed 
in families, and the old story-tellers 
seldom used cireumlocution or went 
to the expense of paraphrase in their 
naive relations. Our translators show 
themselves men of conscience in this 
respect ; we quote their own words: 


“Many of the stories given in the Ice- 
landic edition, though of high beauty and 
originality, we have most reluctantly left 
out, from the fact of their being founded on 
incidents which would shock the sensibility 
of many readers ; and it is our earnest hope 
that among our reading public will be num- 
bered many children.” 


Of the two great classes of the 
supernatural beings introduced in the 
narratives, the elves agree completely 
with the Celtic idea of the fairies or 
good people, and the trolls* are 
nearly identical with the Fomorach 
of our Ossianic legends. These fre- 
quently annoyed Fionn MacCuil and 
his heroes by presenting themselves 
as cripples, or old beggars, and induc- 
ing the heroes of the Court of Almuin 
to contend with them in races or 
other manly actions, in which the 
contemptible-looking old creatures 
excelled everyone but Osgur or 
Goll MacMorna. The Iceland trolls 
used to descend on the lowlanders 
from their hill-caves, or wateh at 

asses to seize travellers. The Irish 

ugbear frequently landed from a long 
ship and called himself Mergach of 
the Green Spears, and did wholesale 
destruction before he was slain by 
Osgur. Sometimes a terrible Danaan 
witch of gigantic stature would slay 
scores of the Fianna before Osgur 
took her in hand. The parallel did 
not hold good in one respect. Oc- 
casionally a troll or trolless was 
kindly disposed, but there was no 
trace of kindness or goodness to be 
found among the Celtic pests. The 
Icelander becoming gentle and social 
after long settlement in the island, 
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and in the absence’of wars, the change 
had some effect in softening the cha- 
racter both of the elves and trolls, 
who had sailed with him from among 
the fierce, fighting men of Scandi- 
navia. 

In Ireland the fairy left her way- 
ward, unhappy progeny to be nursed 
by the woman of flesh and blood, 
taking away her healthy child in- 
stead ; and sometimes grown people 
were carried away to Fairyland. In 
the present collection we find one 
instance of an elf-changeling. He is 
no chicken, being the father of 
eighteen elves, and is found out in 
the same manner as if he had im- 
posed upon a Kerry housewife. A 
young man or woman is also some- 
times taken“away to the elves ;t but 
the next custom of theirs has no pa- 
rallel in our fairy kingdom except 
the mere drudges, who cannot be con- 
sidered to rank among the respectable 
citizens of the community. An elf- 
woman (a queen in some instances) 
enters a farmer’s house as servant, 
and gives great satisfaction ; bit on 
Christmas-eve she assumes her elf- 
dress, and plunges down the morass 
or hill-rift, and spends some hours 
with her people in a country far be- 
low the surface of the earth—an Ice- 
land Tir-nan-oge, in fact. Queen 
Hildur, in this collection, is compelled 
to undergo this discipline by her en- 
venomed mother-in-law ; but in some 
other instances the elf-women do duty 
for their human .employers without 
any apparent coercion. 

In eland the fairies occasionally 
find food thoughtfully left out for them, 
and exhibit their gratitude. The elves 
are equally grateful to their patrons. 
The Irish peasant recovers his stolen 
wife from the fairies by tracing a ring 
with holy water, and drawing her 
within it, as she rides past in a fairy 
procession ; an Icelandic bishop res- 
cues his maidservant from the elves 
by surrounding the hut in which she 
lives by a magic circle. In both 
countries valuable sea-cows are sent 
up by grateful mermen, to yield milk 
to the families of their human bene- 
factors. 


* The Irish fomorachs, the Scandinavian trolls, the giants of Niffleheim, those fierce 
enemies of Odin and his Hsir, and the terrible beings against whom Jupiter used his 
thunder, are all tall brothers of the same ill-conditioned family. 


¢ To avoid ambiguity, through this article the term e// is applied to the Iceland hill-folk, 


and fairy to their Irish peers, 
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The troll is destroyed if a beam of 
morning light reaches him ; the fo- 
merach appears as boldly at noon as 
midnight. 

As might be expected from a com- 
parison of the Grecian and Scandina- 
vian mythologies, Odin, and Thor, 
and Freya left-behind them a super- 
stition of a much grosser character 
than that which was bequeathed to 
the Celtic people of Southern Europe. 
Our fairies are not immortal ; but no 
human being ever saw one dead, 
much less was he able to deprive it of 
life. Elves and trolls, however strong 
and fierce, are obliged to yield to 
the superior strength of some men, 
to submit to be held or bound by 
them, and sometimes to be slain. 
The elf, however, possesses an after- 
existence, like the vampire, and is 

rmitted to work woe on innocent 

uman beings. During his prior 
existence he was subject to degrading 
popes, but in his vampire state 
1e unites the malice of an evil spirit 
tothe lowest brute appetites. Legends 
in which are recorded the dealings of 
these detestable beings with the hu- 
man race are, as We suppose, among 
those not honoured witha translation. 

The meritorious collector of these 
stores of the folk-lore of Iceland is 
Mr. Jén Arnason, custodian of the 
only public library in the island—that 
of Reykjavik—and secretary of the 
Bishop. As yet he has only published 
a small part of what he has spent 
thirty years in collecting; and the 
discriminating translators have con- 
fined their labours to a portion only 
of what has appeared in print. Like 
honourable men of letters, they have 
made the following acknowledgment, 
which exhibits as much candour as 

. good sense :— 


“We have not translated closely; we 
have amplified; we have expunged; we 
have inverted. Where stories were told 
barely and nakedly, we have coloured and 
clothed them. Where irrelevancies occurred, 
we have either got rid of them, or harmo- 
nized them with the text. Where incidents 
or descriptions have been given out of their 
proper places, we have changed their po- 
sition. In Iceland tautology, if well ma- 
naged, is looked on as a merit; but we have 
expunged all repetitions, We have con- 
fined ourselves to straightforward language, 
instead of the well-rounded periods and 
ingenious Latinisms of the most modern 
English. And as our great example in 
this, we have Mr. Dasent, who, alone of 
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men, has made the noble Icelandic language 
breathe freely in an English dress, and 
who, by the purity of his writings, and the 
consummate skill with which he has intro- 
duced true and expressive old English 
words and phrases, has gained the admira- 
tion of the philological world.” 


We ‘shall best ilustrate what we 
have said, and also what we mean to 
say, by a few extracts from these 
tales, all curious, and some really 
admirable in the difficult line of pic- 
turesque, concise, and awful fireside 
goblin stories. It is due to the order 
of chronology to begin with this ac- 
om, of “The Genesis of the Hid 

ox 


“Once upon a time the Lord came to 
visit Adam and Eve. They received Him 
with joy, and showed Him everything they 
had in the house. They also brought their 
children to show Him, and these He found 
promising and fullof hope. Then He asked 
Eve whether she had no other children than 
these whom she now showed Him. She said 
* None.’ 

‘But it so happened that she had not 
finished washing them all; and being 
ashamed to let them be seen dirty, she had 
hidden the unwashed ones. She then heard 
these words:—‘ What man has hidden 
from God, God will hide from man.” These 
unwashed children became forthwith in- 
visible, and took up their abode in mounds, 
and hills, and rocks. From these are the 
elves descended, and it is only by their own 
will and desire that man can ever see 
them.” 


From another story we learn that 
the elves are thoroughly destitute of 


substance. This of course conflicts 
with all the other legends in which 
their bodily combats with men are 
recorded. The compiler is not to be 
blamed. It was his office conscien- 
tiously to record the ghostly tales as 
he heard them. We regret not being 
able to give in full the fine legend of 
QUEEN HILDUR. 

“A certain farmer had a housekeeper 
named Hildur, who managed all his indoor 
affairs wondrous well. All were fond of 
her; she was clean and thrifty in her habits, 
and kind and gentle in speech. No herds- 
man lived in this farmer's service more than 
a year, each one being found dead in his 
bed on Christmas Day. No wonder, there- 
fore, the farmer found herdsmen scarce, 

“ At last a bold and hardy-looking man 
declared that he cared not for the terrors of 
Christmas Eve, and took service. 

‘On Christmas Eve the farmer and all his 
family went, according to custom, to church, 
except Hildur, who remained to look after 
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household matters, and the herdsman who 


- could not leave his sheep in time. Quite late 


at night he heard the farmer and his family 
return from church enter the house, and 
having taken supper, go to bed, When- 
ever he closed his eyes for a moment, a 
strange and deadly faintness stole over him, 
and at last he heard Hildur creep stealthily 
up to the side of his*bed. He feigned to 
be asleep, and felt her place a bridle bit in 
his mouth. She led him out of the house, 
and there mounting on his back, she rode 
him through the air till they came to an 
awful chasm, which yawned like a great 
well down into the earth. - She fastened 
the reins to a large stone, and glided down 
into the rift. After a while the herdsman, 
who was provided with a magic stone 
which rendered him invisible, contrived to 
get the bit out of his mouth, and jumped 
in after her. He found her sinking far 
below him, and at last they came to some 
fine meadows. Soon a splendid palace rose 
before them, and a great crowd of people 
came out, and saluted Hildur with respect 
and joy. Foremost walked a man of kingly 
and noble aspect, whose salutation seemed 
that of a lover or husband. He was accom- 
panied by two children, who ran up to Hil- 
dur, calling her mother, and embracing her. 
After the greetings, she was dressed in royal 
robes.” " 


We must omit the details of Hil- 
dur’s taking her regal state beside the 
King, and the description of the court 
and household of the royal couple, who 
arranged themselves in order of her- 
aldic precedence. It is enough to 
mention that the feast commenced. 


“ While the various guests amused them- 
selves, the King and Queen talked together 
and seemed very sad. One of the children 
got aring from his mother; but while he 
was playing with it, it rolled along the floor 
towards the herdsman. He, being invisible, 
took it up, and put it in his pocket. 

“In one corner of the hall sat an ugly 
old woman, who had not received the Queen 
with welcome ; and when she was preparing 
to go, did not press her to stay longer. 
When the King perceived the Queen about 
to depart, he went up to the old woman 
and said to her:—‘ Mother, rid us now of 
your curse. Cause my Queen no longer to 
live apart and afar from me.’ She answered 
with a wrathful face, ‘ Never will I depart 
from what I have said; on no condition will 
I abolish my curse.’ 

“While the Queen was sadly taking 
leave of her husband and children, the 
herdsman sped across the fields to the 
precipice, up which he mounted rapidly, 
thanks to the magic stone. When he ar- 
rived at the rock he put the stone in his 
pocket, and slipped the bridle over his head 
again. Soon after Hildur came up through 
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the abyss, mounted on his back, and off 
they flew to the farm-house. There she 
took off the bridle, put him into his bed, 
and retired into her own. 

“Early on Christmas Day the farmer 
and all his family came to the bedside of 
the herdsman. When he found him breath- 
ing, he praised God aloud for His mercy in 
preserving him from death. When ‘the 
man awoke, the farmer asked him had he 
heard or seen nothing. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ but 
I have had a curious dream.’ He then 
related all he had seen, and everyone was 
silent for wonder except Hildur, who 
went up to him, and said, ‘I declare you 
to be a liar in all you have said except you 
can prove it by sure evidence.’ ‘Is not 
this your gold ring?’ ‘ It is, no doubt, my 
ring. May you prosper in all you under- 
take! You have released me from the 
awful yoke of my mother-in-law, and pre- 
served me from the curse of a yearly 
murder. 

“*T was born of an humble family 
among the elves, but our King would have 
me to be his wife. His proud mother 
doomed me, therefore, to serve on upper 
earth, till I would be put to death for 
the men killed by fatigue, or till some 
courageous man should follow me down to 
Elfland and be able to prove afterwards 
that he had been there. You, O courageous 
man! who have freed me from the yoke of 
this awful curse, I will surely reward. 
A deep longing for my home and my loved 
ones impels me hence. Farewell!’ 

“ With these words Hildur vanished from 
their sight, and was never seen again. The 
herdsman soon had a farm for himself, and 
prospered, and always gratefully ascribed 
his prosperity to Queen Hildur.” 


This very interesting legend bears 
traces of a modern hand, if not in 
the original construction, certainly in 
a later moulding of the materials. 
Indeed there are many indications of 
the influence of a modern spirit upon 
the ancient materials, and of the 
gentle and social temper of the 
islanders acting upon the harsh and 
ferocious character of the original 
legends. We have little affection for 
stories such as the following, but if 
they were altogether omitted from a 
national collection it would be at a 
sacrifice of the characteristic features 
of the strange supernatural lore of 
which the compiler was bound to 
present an adequate epitome. 


THE GOBLIN'S SON. 


An evil-disposed young man, having 
after his death acquired the nature 
of a goblin, becomes the father of 
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‘a boy, and an old woman, a friend 
of the affrighted mother, visits his 
grave to arrest this ghastly mischief, 
and to ascertain something of the 
future career of the ill-fated child. 


“She threw her ball of thread down into 
the grave, and having done so, sat down on 
its edge to knit. There she sat until the 
ghost came, who at once begged her to 
take up the ball of thread from the grave, 
so that he might enter his coffin, and take 
his rest. ‘I have no mind to do so,’ said 
she, ‘till I prevent you from doing more 
harm, and till you tell me the boy’s fate.’ 
‘His fate,’ replied the other, ‘is, that he 
will be a priest at Bakki, and the church 
with all its congregation will sink into the 
earth the first time he pronounces his blessing 
from the altar.’ ‘Are there no means by 
which so horrible a curse can be prevented ?” 
The ghost replied—‘ The only means are 
for some one to stab the priest the moment 
he begins to pronounce the blessing; but I 
do not fancy that anybody will undertake 
that task.’ 

‘*When she had gathered this informa- 
tion, the old woman said to him, ‘Go now 
into your grave, and be sure never to come 
out of it.’ After this she drew up her ball 
of thread and the corpse leaped into the 
grave, over which the earth closed itself. 
Then she recited some magic spells which 
bound the corpse in its last rest for ever. 

“The boy was brought up at Bakki by 
his mother and his grandfather. In his 
early youth, people saw that he excelled all 
his companions in mind and body. When 
his education was complete, he became his 
grandfather’s curate.* 

“Now the old woman saw something 
must be done to avert the threatened evil. 
So she told her son her interview with the 
goblin, and desired him to stab the young 
priest at the moment he began to pronounce 
his blessing, promising to take all the con- 
sequences of the deed on herself. 

“At last the day came on which the 
young curate was to perform service for the 
first time, and the congregation were struck 
with his eloquence and sweet voice. But 
when the youth stood at the altar, and 
raised his hands for the benediction, the old 
woman made a sign to hgr son, who rushed 
forward and stabbed him, so that he fell 
dead upon the spot. Horror-struck at this 
fearful act, the people seized the murderer ; 
but those who went to the altar to raise the 
priest, found nothing of him but the top 
bone of his neck, which lay where he had 
been standing. The old woman then told 
them the whole story ; and when they had 
heard it, they recovered from their panic, 
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and thanked her for het foresight, and her 
son for his quickness and courage. They 
then perceived that the east end of the church 
had sunk a little into the ground, because the 
priest had had time to pronounce the first 
few words of the blessing, 

“After this the farm™f Bakki was so 
haunted by goblins that it was removed 
from its old to its present situation.” 


The elves and trolls are by no 
means so easily subdued by the men 
of God, or in such awe of sacred 
buildings or sacred rites as our fairies 
or mischievous ghosts. Listen to the 
tale relating how the poor priests of 
Fjérdur were treated by— 


THE TROLL OF MJOIFJORDUR. 


“ This evil-minded being was wont, while 
the priest was preaching, to lay one of her 
hands on the window over the pulpit in the 
church. As soon as the strange hand pre- 
vented the light from falling on the paper 
on which the sermon was written, the 
priests became mad, and used to cry out to 
the congregation, ‘Take my bowels out, for 
I must be off to the gulf—to the gulf of 
Mjoifjordur.’ With these words the priests 
disappeared from the church, and were 
never heard of again. (The villanous 
trolless devoured them sitting on a rock, 
and kicking it with her heels.)” 


No priest at last would officiate. 
till one brave man, having given all 
necessary directions to some stout 
men of the congregation, and made 
his dispositions, faced the danger. 


“Shortly after the priest had mounted 
the pulpit the troll’s hand was seen moving 
backwards and forwards outside the window, 
and at the same moment the priest went 
mad, and said, ‘Out with my,’ &c., &., &c. 
With these words he endeavoured to rush 
out of the church, the six men whom he had 
previously selected seized him, and held 
him back; ten ran to the door and set 
their backs against it, and the remaining 
six rang the bells with all their might. 
When the troll heard the bells ring, she took 
to her heels, and jumped from the church on 
to the wall of the churchyard. When she 
touched this her foot slipped, and she cried, 
‘May you never stand again!’ From the 
churchyard she ran to the gulf, and was 
never more seen. 

“The gap in the churchyard wall could 
never be perfectly mended, but the troll’s 
iron shoe which had tumbled off was found 
by a farmer, and used for an ash-scuttle,” 


* Roman Catholics need not be scandalized at the Iceland priests in this collection 
being married and having families, as the established religion is the Lutheran, and the 


public service called “‘the Mass.’ 
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Seldom have we so sincerely re- 
joiced at the discomfiture of tyrant 
or pickpocket as over the punishment 
of this execrable trolless. The acute 
reader cannot fail to detect the gross 
and materialigtic spirit of the Northern 
superstitions exhibited in this and 
the previous as well as in the ensuing 
tale of— 


THE DEACON OF MYRKA. 


“ A long time ago the Deacon of Myrka 
was in love witha girl named Gudriin, who 
dwelt in a farm on the opposite side of the 
valley. Before Christmas he started on his 
horse, Faxi, which had a gray mane, to 
invite his love to join in the festivities of 
Myrka, promising to fetch her on Christ- 
mas Eve. During the short time he spent 
with his betrothed there came on so rapida 
thaw that the lately frozen river became 
impassable. When he saw in what state 
the stream was, he rode up the banks till he 
came to a bridge of ice, but when he arrived 
at the middle of it, it broke, and he was 
drowned in the flood. 

“ A neighbour next day found the corpse 
of the Deacon which had drifted to the 
bank, with all the flesh torn off the back of 
his head, and the bare white skull visible. 
So he brought the body back to Myrka. 
where it was buried a week before Christmas. 

“Up to Christmas Eve the river con- 
tinued so swollen that no communication 
could take place between the neighbours on 
the opposite banks; but next morning it 
subsided, and in the evening Gudriin began 
to dress in her best clothes. Before she had 
quite finished a knock came to the door, 
and then another. Having nearly done 
dressing, she slipped only one sleeve of her 
winter cloak on, and when she opened the 
door she saw Faxi standing abroad, and by 
his side the Deacon. Without saying a 
word he placed Gudriin on the horse, got 
in the saddle, and off they rode. As the 
horse cleared the black stream, the head of 
the Deacon nodded forward, and Gudrin 
saw the large patch of bare skull gleam 
white in the midst of his hair, Directly 
after a cloud moved from before the moon, 
and the Deacon said— 

**¢ The moon glides, 
Death rides, 
See’st thou not the white place 
In the back of my head, 
Garin, Garin ?’ 
“When they dismounted at Myrka the 
man said— 
“© Wait here for me, Garfin, Gardin, 
While I am taking Faxi, Faxi, 
Outside the hedges, the hedges.’ 
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* Every graduate in ghost lore will see at once the identity’ of this legend with the 
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““When he had gone she saw an open 
grave in the churchyard. Half sick with 
horror, she ran to the church porch and 
began to ring the bell; but some one 
grasped her and pulled so fiercely that her 
cloak was torn off, all except the sleeve into 
which she had thrust her arm before leaving 
home. Turning round she saw the Deacon 
jump headlong into the yawning grave with 
the torn cloak in his hands; and the earth 
on both sides fell in, and closed the grave 
to the brink.” 


Poor Gudriin persisted in ringing 
the bell till she was relieved by the 
farm servants. The terrible ghost 
seized on her again the same night 
“to bear her away to his grave,” but 
she resisted womanfully, and for a 
fortnight it was necessary to keep 
watch and ward over her. Even the 

riest came and read the Psalms of 

avid without effect. At last a 
wizard from the northern extremity 
of the island came, removed a large 
stone from a neighbouring field, placed 
it in the middle of the room where 
the poor girl slept, and when the 
wicked ghost presented himself next 
night, fixed him underneath it with 
spells of power, ‘till long after the 
young damsel was a gray-headed 
woman.* 

What a contrast this legend ex- 
hibits between the management of 
~ matters in Thingvalla and 
the Bog of Allen! In the latter, the 
baleful Deacon would hardly have 
shown hisnose within Gudriin’s cham- 
ber before he would have found him- 
self among the fishes (if any) that 
enliven the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Certainly, the social Icelanders 
reposing in their alcove-beds, round 
their parlour, dining-room, and dor- 
mitory rolled into one, watching the 
gentle oscillations of their one lamp, 
and listening to the story-teller of 
the moment, have a wondrous relish 
for ghostly subjects of which we sub- 
join another. 


THE SKELETON IN HOLAR CHURCH. 


“Once on a winter evening, J6n Arason, 
Bishop of Holar, wanted a book which he 
had left lying on the altar in the church. 
All his servants drew back from executing 
the message except one servant-maid. 

“ The Bishop had got made a tunnel from 
his palace to the church, with a view to 


“' Leonora” of Biirger and M. G. Lewis's “ Alonzo the Brave,” whom that eccentric youth 


stole from a German cemetery, 
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take sanctuary at a moment's notice. 
Through this tunnel the maid went; but 

when she had taken the book from the 

altar, having found the passage gloomy, 

she determined to return the other way. 

So she walked down the church to the outer 

door; and looking towards the benches, 
she saw sitting there a human skeleton with 

long, yellow -hair. Amazed, but not 

frightened, she went up to the figure, and 
said, ‘Who are you?’ 

“Upon which the skeleton said, ‘I ama 
woman, and havelong been dead. But my 
mother cursed me, so that I can never 
corrupt and return to the dust whence I 
sprung. Now, my good girl, you must ask 
my mother to forgive me my faults, and to 
annulhercurse. She may do forthe living 
what she refuses to dd for the dead.’ 
‘Where is your mother?’ asked the maiden, 
*Oh!’ said the other, ‘she is here, there, 
and everywhere. Now, for example, she is 
yonder in the choir.’ 

“The maiden entering, saw on one of the 
benches a wondrous ugly old woman, in a 
yellow hat, whom she besought to remove 
the curse from her daughter. After pausing 
awhile the old hag answered—‘ Well, it 
is not often that you living people ask 
favours of me; so, for once, I will say to 
you, yea.’ 

‘* Having thanked her for her goodness, 
the maiden went back; but when she came to 
the place where she had seen*the skeleton, 
she found only a heap of dust. So she re- 
turned to the outer door, and unlocked it, 
while a voice called after her, ‘Look at 
my red eyes, how red they are!’ and so got 
safe home and delivered the book to the 
Bishop.” 


To the conclusion of the next tale 
the reader may take reasonable excep- 
tion. It exhibits a thorough con- 
tempt for justice, prosaic or poetical. 


WHITE CaP. 

“A certain boy and girl once lived near a 
church. The mischievous boy frightened 
the girl in a variety of ways, till she ceased 
at last to care for anything whatever, put- 
ting down everything strange to the boy’s 
tricks. 

“One washing-day she went to fetch 
home the linen which was drying in the 
churchyard. When she had nearly filled 
her basket she happened to look up, and 
saw a figure, dressed in white from head to 
foot, sitting on a tombstone. Believing it 
to be the boy, she ran up and pulled off its 
cap, saying, ‘ You shall not frighten me this 
time.’ When she had finished collecting 
the linen, she went home, but, to her amaze- 
ment, the boy was the first who greeted her 
on her arrival. Among the linen, too, 
when it was sorted, was found a mouldy 
white cap, half full of earth. 

“ Next morning the ghost was found sit- 
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ting in the same place, with no cap on its 
head. No one dared to address it, or knew 
how to get rid of it; so they went into the 
neighbouring village for advice. 

“ An old man declared that the only way 
to avoid a general calamity was for the girl 
to replace the cap on its jhead, in the pre- 
sence of many people who were to remain 
perfectly silent. So a crowd collected in 
eeeesien, and the little girl going 

yard, half afraid, with the cap, placed it 
upon the ghost’s head, saying, ‘Are you 
satisfied now ?” 

“But the ghost, raising its hand, gave 
her a fearful blow, and said, ‘Yes! but are 
you now satisfied?’ The little girl fell 
down dead, and at the same instant the 
ghost sunk into its grave, and was seen no 
more.” 


The Priest Semund, who wrote 
the poetic “ Edda,” and died in the 
year 1137, is found here, as a pupil 
in the “ Black School,” where the 
letters traced on the manual shone 
like fire, and where the master’s (the 
devil’s to wit) fees consisted of the 
pupil last in leaving the hall when 
vacation came. Semund, on one 
occasion, allowed his fellow-students 
to go out before him, and pointing 
out to the devil his own shadow, 
thrown by the sunlight on the oppo- 
site wall, he made his escape, while 
the bewildered fiend was preparing to 
collar the unsubstantial phantom. 
Discovering his mistake in a moment, 
he shut the door with a violent slam, 
and cut off Semund’s heel. That 
morsel of useless flesh was all his 
reward for a course of several years’ 
instruction. This legend, we may 
mention, is the common property of 
all the Teutonic peoples. 

Semund, Kalfur, and Halfddn, the 
three students, obtaining an audience 
of the King, he said he would give 
the living of Oddi to whichever of 
the three reached Iceland first. 
Szemund at once summoned the devil 
and promised to be his, if he carrie 
him straightway to the island with- 
out wetting his coat. The fiend in 
the shape of a seal performed the 
task, Semund sitting on his back, 
and reading the Psalms of David the 
while. When they neared land, the 
rider smote the beast’s head with his 
heavy book, and drove him deep in 
the water, himself escaping to land, 
and of course wetting his coat with 
little trouble to himself. 

The enraged fiend afterwards en- 
tered into the skin of some milk 
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intended for Semund’s breakfast, 
determined once he got into his 
stomach to let him know who was 
master. Semund recognising his foe, 
wrapped him well round in the same 
skin, put it in a bladder and laid 
this envelope near the altar while 
he was celebrating a tedious Mass. 
That was the longest hour ever e 
dured by the enemy of mankind. 

Several legends are included in 
this collection concerning the wizard 
priest, Eirikur. Among those of 
most interest is the Saga of “ Grimur 
who killed Skeljungur,’ which ex- 
hibits evidences of being the most 
closely translated of all the pieces in 
the collection. 

We must not omit notice of the 
highly characteristic and fanciful 
wood engravings that illustrate the 
legends, to the number of twenty- 
eight. The drawing is uniform] 
careful and spirited, and the blea 
and sublime character of the scenery 
well presented under well-conceived 


SHAKESPEARE. 


(APRIL 23, 1864.) 


Tue sweet rough winds have sunk to rest, 
For with hush’d breath, impatient of delay, 


[J uly, 


effects of light and shade. Some are 
laughably grotesque, but after a pic- 
turesque and Gothic fashion, and the 
women with their foxglove manmiger 
are full of grace and beauty. e 
would particularize the floating form 
of Queen Hildur as she glides down 
the dark chasm as a most happy 
specimen of the artist’s powers. 

We shall look with interest for the 
publication of the sequel. 

The tales though conversant with 
the supernatural, are all astir with 
Icelandic life, highly curious besides 
as illustrating an aboriginal mytho- 
logy, and hardly less so as reflecting 
a singular national character and an 
imagination cyclopean in its rude 
simplicity and grandeur. In the 
spirit of these tales we feel something 
of the quietude, darkness, and sub- 
limity of their long and awful win- 
ters, and many of them are among 
the very best and wildest fireside 
horrors it has been our luck to en- 
counter for many a day. 


Fond Nature longs for dawn of day ; 

Then haste, O sun! to lift thy golden crest. 
And now beneath the silver moon, 
Calm Avon with a slumbrous tune 
Steals on his journey through the silent vale. 
But hark! the love-stirr’d nightingale 
Pours forth her soul in music rich and wild, 
Till, from their death-like trance beguiled, 
The woods are trembling with delight, 


Whilst echo soft responds from every rocky height. 


Lone bird, thou seem’st a harbinger of Him, 
Whose glorious lustre nought can dim, 


The bard of bards, in honour of whose birth 
We'll celebrate the morn in festal mirth. 
Fair falls my lot with thee to pass the night 


Till moon and stars grow dim and fade before the light. 


Though well-nigh fled your harmless reign, 
Now, now at least be seen again, 
Ye spirits of the under-world, 

That sleep with pinions sadly furl’d, 
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Awake, awake, in glad array 
On Avon’s moonlit banks to play: 
Let Oberon and his a queen 
In mimic grandeur slowly pass 
Along the dew-pearl’d grass 
Unto their throne of mosses gold and green ; 
Then witching music through the woodland pour,; 
And elf and fairy 
In circles airy, 
With shrill delight their hands combine, 
And in and out in glimmering mazes twine 
Along the emerald floor. 


Whilst yet in youth the poet stray’d 
Amidst a deep sequestered glade, 
A rushing clangour shook the sky— 
And from afar 
A glittering car 
By eagles drawn he viewed with wondering eye; 
But when that airy car drew near 
There rose in lofty strain and clear 
A maiden’s voice with music blended ; 
The birds, slow-wheeling round and round, 
With flapping pinions sought the ground, 
And the sweet singer straight to earth descended. 


Her eyes were dark, yet full of light, 
She wore a robe of spotless white ; 
Her beauty was of stately mould, 
. Of noble mien, 
She looked a queen, 

And towards the bard she moved a lyre of gold. 
“Fair youth,” she said and as she spoke 
Her words in grave sweet music broke : 

“T am the Muse Melpomene— 
Then take this golden-stringéd lyre, 
For thou alone hast wit and fire 
To stir the depths of tragic harmony.” 


With flushing cheek the lyre he took: 
Again the Muse the earth forsook : 
The tawny birds their pinions shook 
And upwards flew : 
Till, like a star, 
That radiant car 
Slow melted in the heaven’s unclouded blue. 


Long time the poet stood 
And deeply ponder’d ; 

Then homeward through the silent wood 
He slowly wander’d. 

But from that hour his brain 

So teemed with thoughts that he was fain 
By night and day to loose its portals, 
And, prophet-like, to wondering mortals 

Reveal the many-coloured train. 





* 
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To Love he first paid fealty, 
And sang of Venus wooing yet unwooed. 
Then, in tones by grief subdued, 
Gave honour to dishonoured Chastity. 
Within the sonnet’s narrow bound 
Next he woke a nobler sound, 
And showed his heart, and prophesied his fame. 
Then was the bard inspired to frame 
In Drama’s form his peopled world of thought. 
And first before the scene he brought 
Historic England and her kings, 
Her barons bold, her wars, her revellings. 


Anon he sang with voice sublime 
Great Cesar falling like a stately oak 
Beneath the oft-repeated stroke 

Of those he loved, a monument of crime ; 
His murderers dabbling in his blood, 
And Antony stirring up the flood 

Of sudden mutiny ; but ah! how soon 

The minstrel changed the lofty tune, 

And to sweet music with voluptuous pride 

The Egyptian queen is seen to glide 

In gilded galley o’er the wave, 

And he who ruled the world becomes a woman’s slave. 


And now with accents sad he told 
The courtship of the noble-minded Moor, 
And wedded joys that seem’d secure 
Till Hatred came, an adder cold, 


And roused Suspicion with its poisoned sting, 

And Innocence in beauty’s spring 

To rash credulity a victim fell. 

And now the witches’ fearful spell, 

Ambition’s hand deep-dyed in gore, 

And spectre-haunted brain, and eyes that sleep no more. 


And now he sung the hard Venetian Jew, 
Sharpening with vengeful looks his dagger keen, 
Till justice in fair Portia’s mien 

O’er his revenge unhoped confusion threw. 


Until at last—the acme of his art— 

He traced the strife that shook his Hamlet’s heart ; 
And brought Ophelia, reckless of her doom, 

To sing sad swan-like songs above her liquid tomb. 


Now to sounds of livelier measure, 
Beauty gay, and sportive Pleasure, 
Light as air came dancing after, 
Led by Youth of rosy hue; 
And Mirth and Joy, with peals of laughter, 
Scattering flower-buds as they flew; 
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And Love, now smiling and now fretting, 
Now with tears the past regretting, 
Ever changing in his form, 
Fickle as the fickle ocean, 
Rain and sunshine, calm and storm, 
Watching now in high devotion, 
Sadly yearning, 
Fiercely burning, 
Love, that now on summer roses, 
Now upon rude stones reposes, 
Love, whose heart is ever warm. 


Though from her narrow prison 
Science has burst and risen 
In freest flight, upborne on rainbow pinion, 
Still o’er the human mind 
Expanded, raised, refined, 
Shakespeare, thou rulest with thine old dominion, 
For in thy magic glass we view 
Life’s forms, life’s passions move in splendour ever new. 


But now sweet Philomel is still, 
And night with slow reluctant feet 
Yields her star-bespangled seat ; 
Whilst morn beneath the shade of yonder hill 
Waits impatiently ; but stay! 
What though the bard was born this day, 


This day he bowed his stately head and died ; 
They let her weep his fallen pride 

Whilst yet she wears her sober dress, 

Lest with untimely tears she mar her loveliness. 


Soon, soon the watchful lark will rise 
And carol blithesome in the purpling dawn; 
O’er budded hedge and dewy lawn 
A thousand birds will blend their melodies ; 
And through the woods the bright-eyed flowers, 
Vigorous from the April showers, 
Shall wake and shed sweet incense on the breeze ; 
And, whilst all nature whispers peace, 
The merry bells shall ring, and dance and song 
Alternate. sway the festive throng, 
Until, perchance, we may beguile 
His shade by Avon’s banks to pause with gracious smile. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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YAXLEY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


LUKE BAGLY AGAIN, 


Miss Primer did not return till very 
late, Sir James having driven her far 
that day. In the meantime luncheon 
was ready, and as usual Lizette was 
summoned down stairs. It was still 
little more than a week since her re- 
jection of Tom Ryder; and Mrs. Pil- 
mer was yet disposed to be very sharp 
and uncivil. pon this day a fa- 
vourable opportunity had occurred of 
“opening her whole mind,” as her 
daughter was absent, thus relieving 
her of the check which she often was 
upon her respecting Lizette. After 
luncheon, which had passed in an 
ominous silence, and while Miss Stut- 
zer was still pale and trembling from 
the effects of what she had so lately 
read in Dillon Crosbie’s letter, Mrs. 
Pilmer commenced to speak in a cold, 
hard voice :— 

“T suppose you have been making 
up your mind, Miss Stutzer,as to what 
your views for the future are, as my 
daughter and I leave England almost 
immediately, and this house is to be 
shut up and left in care of the house- 
keeper.” 

Lizette faintly replied that she had 
long been wishing to commence earn- 
ing her livelihood—not speaking thus 
faintly because she was mortified at 
being addressed in such a way, but 
because the present nervous state of 
her feelings rendered the effort to 
utter words of any kind very diffi- 
cult. Her apparent agitation pro- 
voked Mrs. Pilmer exceedingly. 

“You talk very coolly of earning 
your bread. If it is so easy to do so 
why did you not try it before ?” 

“Miss Pilmer was kind enough to 
ask me to remain here, and I did so 
at her request.” 

“Oh, very nice talking, indeed ! 
By-and-by, no doubt, you will say 
she ruined your prospects, ~~ you 
to stay here against your will. I 
know the ingratitude of the world, 
and its misconceptions and deceits. 
Even if Miss Pilmer asked you out of 
politeness to remain here, you need 
not have accepted the offer and then 


accused her of putting a stop to your 
seeking a livelihood.” 

“You quite misunderstand me. I 
am most grateful to Miss Pilmer. I 
shall never forget her kindness.” 

“Oh, of course not—nor the cruelty 
of everyone else, I suppose! Noone 
is to be thanked but Miss Pilmer !” 

“T am indebted to you all!” said 
poor Lizette, humbly. 

“ Do stop such set phrasesand speak 
plainly. don’t want flattery nor 
thanks. I want some common sense 
conversation. Are you now ready to 
take any employment that turns up 
for you?” 

“Quite ready. I shall be most 
happy to accept anything suitable 
to me.” 

“Suitable or unsuitable, you may 
be glad to get anything at all to do. 
You know the old saying, ‘ Beggars 
are not to be choose What, then, 
are your views for the future ?” 

“T think I might endeavour to 
get a situation as governess in some 

amily.” 

“ And who is to recommend you 
for it?” . 

“T hoped that you might be kind 
enough to speak for me to some 
acquaintances in London.” 

“JT! Really you flattered yourself ! 
I, indeed ! What do I know of your 
acquirements or your character ? 
Very sorry, indeed, [ am to hear some 
most unpleasant accounts of your con- 
duct at Yaxley from that respectable 
man, Luke Bagly. He does not say 
they were true, nor doI say it; but 
that makes very little difference to 
the world. A woman’s reputation is 
of such a delicate fabric that the 
breath of slander destroys it. False 
or true, an ill report has always power 
to injure her deeply. I could not 
now take upon me torecommend you 
to any respectable family as a gover- 
ness ; my own character would suffer 
if I did. They would hear of these 
vores at Yaxley and consider me as 
culpable as yourself. Do not think / 
believe one word of them. You may 
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have been thoughtless; but I exempt 
you entirely from any idea of serious 
Imprudence. Yet, still, the reports 
exist ; and it is most unfortunate.” 

All at once, Lizette’s eyes flashed. 

“And do you, as a woman, as a 
mother, think you would be justified 
in abandoning any young girl thus 
slandered falsely—in such a dilemma 
as I now stand in ?” she asked, look- 
ing full in Mrs. Pilmer’s face, till the 
woman’s eye quailed before that in- 
dignant gaze. “ ButI do not despair, 
Mrs. Pilmer; I do not believe that 
God will abandon me. Truth will 
prevail over falsehood ; and I ask not 
your countenance or assistance any 
farther.” 

“Very grateful, certainly. Per- 
haps you think Mr. Ryder will pro- 
~ again for you, or that you may 

y to his protection and his home, 
without waiting to be asked any 
more. I dare say he would not deny 
you a refuge on any terms.” 

Passion alone could have prompted 
Mrs. Pilmer to utter those words. 
She was sorry for them as soon as 
spoken. 

“Are you not ashamed to insult 
me in this way ?” demanded Lizette, 
gathering a strange courage from the 
strength of her indignation. “I may 
be poor and friendless, Mrs. Pilmer, 
but I will not bear such language 
addressed to me. For your own sake 
as well as mine, I must resist such 
barbarity.” 

“Oh! then you threaten me, you 
little viper? How dare you rise up 
and address me so to my face— 
here all alone as I am — widowed 
and a mourner, so lately, too? Oh! 
what a worldit is. Oh! Mrs. Meik- 
lam, when you warmed this serpent 
in your bosom, did you intend it to 
strike its fangs in me? Oh! you 
ungrateful, cruel, barefaced child of a 
villain and an impostor, leave my 
house for ever! The walls that shel- 
ter you cannot be sanctified. I be- 
lieve now you have well earned the 
reports at Yaxley. I believe you to 
be everything—ay, perhaps worse” 

“Stay,” interrupted the girl, ap- 

roaching her, and laying her hand 
firmly on her arm—“ have a care, 
Mrs. Pilmer ; you must not dare to 
speak thus to me. I will not permit 
it ; I will leave your house; I will 
rid you of my company, but I will 
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suffer no further insult. There are 
some thingsI will not, and ought not 
to bear !” 

Mrs. Pilmer was by no means of 
an hysterical nature, but at present 
she thought it would be well to fall 
into a state of excited feeling, likely 
to terrify the impertinent girl, who 
had so astonished her by rising up at 
last against tyranny and insult. Poor 
Lizette was soon worn out by the 
little flame of spirit that had burned 
within her for so short a time. Her 
face was of a death-like paleness, her 
large eyes beaming intensely, when 
Mrs. Pilmer began rocking herself to 
and fro, moaning out plaintively— 

“Oh! dear—oh! dear. To be thus 
threatened, and seized hold of, and 
alarmed at my own table ; to be at- 
tacked as if I were a common fish- 
woman at Billingsgate ; to be told 
that my kindness was barbarity—that 
I must not ‘dare’ to open my lips in 
my own house! Oh! did I dream of 
ever being so insulted. Oh! if I was 
not a widow, it never would have 
happened. But no protector —not 
even my nephew to stand by me!” 

And she wailed and clapped her 
hands always the louder when Li- 
zette, terrified, indeed, sought to sooth 
her, and brought her wine, forcing it 
to her lips, till at length she tottered 
from the room, having worked her- 
self up into an actual belief in the 
reality of her wrongs, and of Miss 
Stutzer’s awful, even violent, beha- 
viour to her. Poor Lizette half be- 
lieved herself to be guilty also. Why 
had she not held her peace, and quit- 
ted the place quietly? Oh! why had 
Tom Ryder ever thought of her? 
Why had she seen that letter of Dil- 
lon Crosbie’s? Such a confusion of 
ideas as overwhelmed her, as she hur- 
ried up and down the large dining- 
room. She was so much alarmed 
about Mrs. Pilmer’s state that she 
forgot her distress, lest Bessie should 
discover that she had read the wrong 
part of that fatal letter, and it was 
only when the carriage returned that 
she recollected what cause she had 
to dread meeting Miss Pilmer. How- 
ever, her alarm on this head was 
groundless. Bessie never discovered 
her mistake about Dillon’s epistle. 
She saw it lying on her table where 
Lizette had left it, and being in a 
hurry dressing for dinner, she took 
it up, pressed+her lips to the direc- 
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tion, and tossed it into a drawer, 
where it lay for a long time after- 
wards without being disturbed. 
Mrs. Pilmer refused to leave her 
room that evening ; she would not 
appear at dinner, and she called up 
Sir James Bend and her daughter 
to tell them she would never set foot 
below stairs while Miss Stutzer re- 
mained under her roof. 
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Tate that evening. Luke Bagly 
called at Markham House to ask if 
he could speak a few words in pri- 
vate with Mrs. Pilmer, who was re- 
ported to be unable to see him ; but 
he did not leave the hall until he 
had received permission to hold an 
interview with her next evening, as he 
had something “very particular to 
say to her,” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


COMING AMONG THOUSANDS. 


WHEN Bessie came down stairs after 
seeing her mother, and hearing that 
lady’s account of Miss Stutzer’s ex- 
traordinary behaviour at luncheon- 
time, she naturally felt inclined to 
look coldly upon Lizette, and to speak 
to her with dignity. 

“T am sorry you allowed your 
temper to overcome = judgment,” 
she said, gravely. know mamma 
is often provoking and unreasonable 
—often apt to say even what she 
does not think; but still nothing 
could justify your insulting her, and 
grasping her rudely by the arm, and 
making her shed tears.” 

“Mrs. Pilmer forgets—I may have 
been hasty, but I said nothing at all 
of an insulting character. I asked 
her certainly in my indignation if 
she was not ashamed to insult me as 
she did. Oh, Bessie! you know not 
what it is to be alone in the world 
and slandered, with insult upon in- 
sult heaped upon you, and expected 
to bear it all patiently,” exclaimed 
Lizette, bitterly. “I may have been 
wrong, but I was roused beyond en- 
durance.” 

“You should have recollected that 
you were speaking to my mother,” 
said Bessie, a little haughtily. 

“T recollected nothing but my in- 
dignation that any woman could so 
address: another as she addressed 
me. Forgive me, Bessie. Oh! for 
God’s sake, do not look coldly on 
me—you, my only friend in the 
whole world !” exclaimed the wretch- 
ed girl, looking so wild that Bessie 
wag_surprised. 

“T have always wished to befriend 

ou,” continued Miss Pilmer ; “but 
fear I have been mistaken in yom 
I could not have believed you capa- 
ble of behaving so strangely to mam- 


ma, had a stranger told me so. But 
you do not deny it—you do not say 
you are sorry for your conduct.” 

“Of what am I accused ?” 

“Did youtell mamma she must not 
‘daré to speak before you ?” 

“T told er she must not dare to 
speak as she was then speaking.” 

“Well, and can anything excuse 
such a liberty? What could have 
provoked you to use such language ?” 

“Her own words. She said what I 
should be ashamed to repeat,” and a 
red glow flitted over the girl’s face. 
““Recollect, Bessie, that though Mrs. 
Pilmer may be me mother, she has 
no right to behave barbarously to 
me. 

“Take care, Lizette, how you speak 
of her in my hearing, however,” said 
Miss Pilmer, with dignity. “Do 
not forget yourself-altogether !” 

Such words from Bessie ! 

The events of that day had been 
too much for Lizette. When Miss 
Pilmer concluded her last warning, 
the poor girl looked at her as in a 
dream. She saw her growing strangely 
large, and as though swaying bac¢k- 
wards and forwards ; the whole room 
seemed rocking to and fro.. In an- 
other moment she was lying senseless 
in Bessie’s arms, with great tears 
falling on her. How thin and frail 
that inanimate form was! The tiny 
hands worn and fleshless—the pale 
cheeks almost hollow from care and 


_ grief, such grief as Bessie could not 


comprehend—the weight of the slen- 
der figure so light! And that tender, 
delicate girl to be turned out upon 
the world! But it must not be. 
Had not Bessie some money still at 
her disposal—enough to give the poor 
child an annuity, however small, to 
keep her from want? Her marriage 
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settlement had not absorbed all her 
fortune. Thank God, no. Some- 
thing must be done at once, for away 
from Markham Lizette certainly 
must go—perhaps to-morrow—per- 
haps next day. In a week Bessie 
herself would be in Italy—far from 
England. - 

With much kindness Miss Pilmer 
chafed the young girl’s hands, and 
endeavoured to restore her to con- 
sciousness. It was long before she 
rallied ; her faint was still and death- 
like, but recovery arrived eventually, 
and then Bessie asked her forgive- 
ness, and received a full and grateful 
pardon. Lizette told her she ho- 
noured her for defending her mother’s 
cause, even though she was mistaken 
as tothe provocation given and received 
by herself. Ill from excitement and 
distress of many kinds, Miss Stutzer 
was obliged to retire to her room, 
which she did not leave all the next 
day. Most thankfully she listened to 
Bessie’s proposal of allowing her 
thirty pounds a-year, certainly, from 
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her own private purse, with a promise 
of increase after a little time ; with 
this sum she might be able to board 
and lodge for the present, with some 
respectable family of small means, 
till she could find sources of employ- 
ment, for Lizette was determined 
not tobeidle. While they thus talked, 
neither of the young girls knew that, 
already, among all the thousands of 
letters speeding at that moment to 
the mighty Post-office of London, 
there was one of such importance 
to one of them, that all these pro- 
mises and plans would be rendered 
null and void—of no account, what- 
ever. Mighty Post-office! What a 
burden you issue daily of written 
joys and sorrows ; what messages of 
death and life! of despair and re- 
joicing. ! 

The winter day closed in, and when 
the dusky hour of appointment drew 
near, Luke Bagly rang the hall-door 
bell of Markham House, and was 
admitted without question. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


APPROACHING NEARER. 


Luxe Bacty had already been three 
weeks in London, and during that 
time he had been often in consulta- 
tion with attorneys who knew nei- 
ther his name nor where he came 


from. He had asked their advice 
upon a certain subject, and he had 
receivedit. Once, by a strange chance, 
he applied at the office of Tom Ryder ; 
but they merely exchanged a cold 
greeting and nothing more. He did 
not demand six-and-eightpence worth 
of advice from that young lawyer 
who was glad enough to have no- 
thing to do with him. Luke had 
lost nothing of his old hankering 
after the law. He was out of em- 
i since Mrs. Meiklam’s death. 

othing equal to the situation he had 
held at the Rest had been offered or 
was likely to be offered to him. 
Thoroughly spoiled by indulgence, 
with all his tyranny and overbearing 
qualities—his dishonesty and subtlety 
—this man would have found it, in- 
deed, hard to secure such a place as 
he had lately lost. 

Firm in her resolve of remaining 
up stairs as long as Miss Stutzer 


stayed in the house, Mrs. Pilmer re- 
ceived Bagly in her daughter's bou- 
doir ; she felt a little surprised at his 
seeking an interview with her, for 
what could he possibly have to com- 
municate now, six months after his 
dismissal from the place which 
was formerly of mutual interest to 
both ? 

“Good evening, Bagly,” said she, 
as he entered, looking rather out of 
place in that elegant apartment, with 
his large rough over-coat—that over- 
coat so often envied him by the shi- 
vering, ill-clad fire-wood seekers in 
the Rest woods—and his heavy boot 
that creaked and tramped in spite 0: 
his efforts to move softly. 

“Good evening, ma'am; sorry to 
hear you were ill, but glad to see you 
looking so well—very glad indeed.” 

“You said you had something par- 
ticular to say to me,” observed Mrs. 
Pilmer, who was not disposed to be 
so kind to the ex-steward as formerly, 
when he was in office ; so she cut his 
civil prelude short. 

“Yes, ma’am; a little matter that 
has become known to me, brings me 
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here this evening—not so small a 

matter either—one that I fear will 

be unfortunate for you and Miss Pil- 

mer.’ 

“ How ?” asked the lady, looking 
inquiringly at the man, but not, in 
the least, alarmed. 

“Mrs. Pilmer, you know how I 
always respected you and your famil 
—everyone, indeed, connected with 
my honoured mistress, now deceased, 
and for all the world I wouldn't 
wish to put you to trouble, God 
knows I wouldn’t! The ups and 
downs of life, and the disappoint- 
ments, we, sinners, here below are 

* subject to, is fearful to dwell on, 
ma'am ; it is, indeed. When I listen 
to sermons and read the Scripture, I 
can’t help wondering how we go on 
from day to day a-sinning away as if 
there wasn’tsuch a thingin the earthly 
sphere as death or burial.” 

“ Well, I think I know all that, 
Bagly, pretty well, myself,” said Mrs. 
Pilmer, who in past years at Yaxley, 
had always permitted Luke to philo- 
sophize and lecture to his heart’s con- 
tent when abusing her nephew, Dillon 
Crosbie, and recommending his re- 
moval from that neighbourhood. 

“ Oh, most certain you do, my lady; 
you were always well read and up to 
everything. Mr. Hilbert often said to 
me, ‘ Luke, you’re an honest man, and 
a ’cute one, and you know well there 
isn’t a woman—a lady, I mean to say 
—equal for Scripture and pious learn- 
ing to Mrs. Pilmer.’ He said that 
often.” 

“ What do you wish to tell me, this 
evening ?” demanded the lady, coldly. 

“A little matter, as I said—indeed, 
a great matter, I fear—very confusing 
and perplexing, now, especially as 1 

. believe the young lady is about to be 
married and the settlements drawn 
up, and all.” 

“T really do not understand you, 

ly—what do you mean ?” 
he man turned round to see if the 
door was fast closed, and then, being 
satisfied that it was, he creaked softly 
atross the room till hestood near to the 
lady. Had she been a nervous person 
she would have started ; but she was 
not. She merely looked sharply to 
see if he had any weapon in his hand; 
es, with an instinctive feeling, not to 
accounted for, she looked to see 
that. Bagly might talk of Scripture, 
and express wonder that people would 
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go on from day to day “a-sinning,” 
and such like sentiments ; yet Mrs. 
Pilmer just glanced to assure herself 
that there was no knife within reach 
of her, as he made that cautious 
movement towards her. No one 
could have detected the slightest 
shade of doubt or fear crossing her 
face ; she might go into hysterics (?) 
because a small hand had dared to lay 
itself on herarm—when a girl, scarcely 
more ra than a child, had pre- 
sumed to resist, by words, oppression 
and insult; but she could bravely 
stand her ground without flinching, 
even with the thought of murder 
flashing through her mind, as the 
ex-steward approached her. 

“Well, Bagly ?’ she said, in a 
steady voice, as he stood silently 
beside her. 

“Tm afraid to speak out bold, 
ma’am—lI dread to wound your feel- 
ings,” he said, in a low tone. 

“Ts it anything about Sir James 
Bend ?” asked the lady ; and now her 
voice trembled a very little. 

“No, mna’am ; nothing about him 
exactly—though, no doubt, it may 
concern him in the long run. It’s 
about my late respected and beloved 
mistress—Mrs. - Meiklam’s last will 
and testament.” 

“She made no will,” returned Mrs. 
Pilmer, growing posed, at length. 
“You must know she died without 
one.” 

“She didn’t,” said Bagly, shakin 
his head, solemnly ; “ she left a will, 
and it’s found.” 

“ Found!” echoed Mrs. Pilmer, 
now turning pale. 

“ Tt’s found.” 

The lady was unable to speak for 
one or two seconds. 

“ Do not believe the report, Bagly ; 
it is all nonsense. If it was found, I 
should be glad ; but I am sure it is 
not—who could find it? You know 
it is an impossibility.” 

“Tt’s found, ma’am, I swear it to 
you and here’s a fair copy of it, drawn 
out by my own hand, correct in every 
sentence.” 

Mrs. Pilmer stretched forth her 
hand, and received the document given 
to her ; She drew the lamp near to 
her ; her fingers did not tremble ; but 
there was a coldness stealing over her 
heart. 

Luke never could have written out 
those phrases from his own invention 
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—were they not orthodox law terms, 
as far as she could judge ? There was 
before her the whole written disposal 
of Mrs. Meiklam’s property—not very 
elaborate, but short, concise, simple. 
The people named were few, but much 
was left in the power of the residuary 
and chief legatee. Luke Bagly him- 
self was noted down to receive three 
hundred pounds, and that was the 
only thing that staggered the acute 
lady in her belief that the copy of the 
will was correct. 

“T’m a poor man, out of place, and 
all that—but, on my honour, Mrs. 
Pilmer, rather than fret you, or put 
Miss Bessie to any distress, I'd never 
open my lips to mortal about that 
will. What's the use of it? What 


nobody expects they don’t miss. Mrs. 
Meiklam may have been a kind, good 
lady, but no doubt she was foolish 
now and again, as that will testifies; 
and then to think of the talk and the 
fuss there would naturally be, and the 
altering of the marriage settlements. 
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Oh, I'd rather than any money save 
you from such ignominy, ma’am.” 

Sharply and shrewdly Mrs. Pilmer 
eyed Bagly’s face—their eyes met, 
and the more subtle of the two read 
the thoughts of the other. Fright- 
ful temptation, coming at such a 
moment ! 

It was late when that interview 
terminated—when silence was pur- 
chased at a dear price—-though the 
purchaser felt uncertain of the bargain. 
Guilty, conscience-striken, doubtful 
—yet fearful of seeking certainty ; 
filled with a strange hope that, after 
all, she might be only duped. 

The wild wind of the wintry night 
swept coldly over London and its 
suburbs, and nearer and nearer was 
approaching a mail train, flashing by 
in the midnight hour, from a norther- 
ly point, bearing, amid its burdens of 
many kinds, that momentous letter, 
to be delivered at its destination in 
the morning. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


MRS. PILMER RECEIVES A LETTER. 


Ir had been arranged that Lizette 
should leave Markham next day. 
Miss Pilmer’s maid knew of a respect- 
able person, in reduced circumstances, 
who was willing to receive the young 
lady as a boarder in her house, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Shoot- 
er’s Hill ; and thither it was settled 
she was to repair the following after- 
noon. Messages had been despatched 
to and from this woman, who was the 
widow of a physician, and Bessie was 
satisfied with the arrangements en- 
tered into. Both she and Lizette sat 
up all that night talking and packing 
up ; and many were the presents of 
valuable things bestowed by the 
wealthy heiress on her friend— 
trinkets, dresses, books, all lavished 
upon the receiver with a carelessness 

most reckless, as Bessie said more 

n once— 

“Do not thank me. _I like to give 
away what I possessed in old times. 
I shall not bring to Darktrees a single 
ornament or dress I ever wore before. 
My life will commence anew ; old 
recollections must be buried for ever.” 

, ae you will not forget me, dear 

e > 
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“Oh, never! I do not mean that. 
Never mind what I say, Lizette; I 
speak at random. Just think, Luke 
Bagly has been closeted with mamma 
for no end of time this evening. Do 
you know I never liked that man at 

axley. He was always making com- 
plaints of my dear cousin, Dillon ; 
and then he hone a dear little dog 
that I was so fond of, because it snap- 

d at him. Mrs. Meiklam never 
<new it, for nobody dared to tell her, 
and the poor animal was thought to 
have gone astray.” 

“T did not like Luke, either,” said 
Lizette ; “ but it was only just before 
Mrs. Meiklam’s death I found out 
how impertinent he could be.” 

“ But I believe he was most honest 
and upright and all that. Honest 
people are always hateful.” 

wy do not think so, Bessie.” 

“Well, Luke was hateful anyway, 
with his great fussiness about attend- 
ing to Mrs. Meiklam’s interests, and 
tyrannizing over the poor thievin 
wretches that stole hares or firewood. 
I couldn’t bear him. I wish people 
could be upright without being so 
disagreeable. Once he and old Jenny 
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Black had a dreadful quarrel, and 
Dillon took Jenny’s side, and I hap- 

ened to say something that vexed 
- and she cursed me in most fear- 
ful language. It wasall Luke’s fault, 
for I was afraid he would strike Dil- 
lon, and then I knew there would be 
terrible work at the Rest, and I 
wanted to put a stop to the quarrel- 
ling. I often think of that curse, 
Lizette, and I dream—oh ! so often— 
of Jenny Black. Are you at all super- 
stitious, Lizette ?” 

“No, not in the least.” 

* And yet there were witches in 
the Bible. I believe in the influence 
of evil eyes, and in death-warnings, 
and a great many ghostly things.” 

“How can you talk so, you who 
are educated so well ?” 

**Some people are too prosy to be 
under the influence of the spiritual ; 
but all are not so. I am convince 
that there are still people destined by 
Providence to see as clearly into the 
future as ever there were in olden 
times. There, do not stare at me ; but 
I see you are one of the prosy people 
who have no communion with the 
ghostly.” 

Bessie could not give up her old de- 
light of surprising her sober friend by 
expressing strange sentiments, half in 
jest, half inearnest. The hours of the 
night wore on while they talked, and 
it was not till the gray dawn of the 
winter morning stole over the sky 
that both laid them down to rest. 
While they slept heavily, with all 
the house astir, and the outward 
world busy, the post.arrived. Letters 
. ‘were opened by Mrs. Pilmer, and one 
in particular she felt for an instant 
inclined to put in her pocket and say 
nothing about ; but she could not be 
so dishonourable and unjust. She 
would give it to her daughter when 
she saw her that day. She knew 
Miss Stutzer was to have left Mark- 
ham before night ; but she did not 
know that Bessie was to have given 
her twenty pounds before her de- 
parture took place. She only knew 
she had intended herself to send her 
ten sovereigns by her maid, and never 
to see her more; but now all this 
was to be changed—Lizette could not 
go from the house that day, nor the 
next, nor the next. 

Mrs. Pilmer had never closed her 
eyes all through the past night. Like 
her daughter she had been up and 
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wakeful in all the hours of darkness 
and silence ; but, unlike her, she never 
lay down or slept when the morning 
dawned. As people advance in 
life their powers of watchfulness 
strengthen. Mrs. Pilmer scarcely felt 
at all fatigued from want of rest. 
Sharp-eyed, she sat alone in her dress- 
ing-room, reading over her letters, and 
banker’s accounts, and stockbrokers’ 
deeds of transfer, and now and then 
pulling out the unexpected epistle 
from its envelope and reading it over 
again. 

At about two o’clock in the after- 
noon Bessie emerged from her apart- 
ment, and ran as usual to greet her 
mother—the first thing she did on 
getting up. It was her custom from 
childhood. 

“* My dear Bessie, how late you are 
up, to-day !” 

“Oh, yes, I overslept myself com- 
pletely. Any news to-day ?” 

Her mother paused for a moment, 
only for a moment. 

“Yes; I have received a curious 
letter. You may read it yourself.” 

Miss Pilmer took the missive 
handed to her. It was written in a 
strange, old-fashioned hand; and» 
when she had finished reading it she 
burst out laughing. 

“Can it be an impostor’s letter ?” 
she asked, folding it up, and looking 
amused and pleased. 

“T do not know; but what end 
would it serve if it was? The young 
girl is not so precious.” 

“No,” said Bessie, thoughtfully ; 
“but we must answer it quickly, and 
make further inquiries. This will 
delay our leaving town for a few days 
longer. Poor Lizette ! I am very glad. 
Dear mother, you look pale to-day. 
Have you slept well last night ?” 

“No; but I feel very well.” 

“T dreamed this morning that my 
marriage with Sir James was all 
broken off, and that I never, never 
was to leave you, my dearest mother,” 
said Bessie, kissing her mother pas- 
sionately. 

“My dear child !” said Mrs. Pilmer, 
embracing her with ardour. 

“And then I awoke, and found it 
all a shadow.” 

There was no commentary made 
upon these words—no questions asked 
or answered. No one said— 

“And were you sorry when you 
found it was a dream ?” and no one 


1964.) 
replied —“ Oh, yes, very sorry; I 


bis 
other and Sonahies turned the 
conversation upon indifferent subjects; 


but before separating, Mrs. Pilmer 
made an unexpected proposal to 
Bessie, which she rejected most fix- 
édly ; and it was only when her mo- 
ther said—“ Sir James must decide 
the matter, as Bagly is to apply to 
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him this very day,” that she felt the 
uselessness of saying any more—at; 
pa She then went to inform 

izette of the contents of the curious 
letter that had arrived that morning. 

Lizette was in her room, making 
her last preparations for, departure : 
she had locked her trunk and corded 
her bonnet-box. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


UNEXPECTED NEWS. 


LAUGHING and crying they read that 
letter often over; and as, perhaps, 
the reader would like to have a peep 
at it, we shall here transcribe it faith- 
fully. It was directed to Mrs, Pilmer, 
and ran thus :— 


“Mapam,—Having received infor- 
mation by chance, through a servant 
named Margaret Wolfe, who told me 
she had lived for many yearsat a place 
called Meiklam’s Rest, in ——shire, 
respecting a girl called Lizette Stut- 
zer, daughter of Paul Stutzer, a school- 
master, now deceased, I now write 
to say, that the aforesaid girl, Lizette 
Stutzer, is my grandniece, the daugh- 
ter of my niece, Frances Bromley, 
otherwise Stutzer, whom I once loved 
much ; but she vexed me—she and 
her husband—and I gave them up for 
ever. However, being dead, I won’t 
lose sight of the child, who I remem- 
ber a little toddling thing—very trou- 
blesome, running into mischief ; but 
I suppose..she has now got sense, 
which er parents had not. I returned 
from the Continent only a few years 
ago, where I -lived a long while and 
repent it. I hear that my grandniece, 
Lizette Stutzer, having lived for many 
years with a Mrs. Meiklam, of the 
afore-mentioned Meiklam’s Rest, she 
was brought to London by your hus- 
band, Mr. Pilmer, lately dead, Mar- 
garet Wolfe says ; and accordingly, I 
take the liberty of applying to you 
for further information touching her. 
If she chooses to come and live with 
me, she will be very welcome at my 
house ; but she need not expect to 
find grandeur or elegance under my 
roof ; neither need she be looking for 
any money that I may leave her, be- 
yond a few hundred pounds at my 
death, as I lost the greater part of 


my money by the roguery of a banker 
and the failure of a steam packet com- 
pany ; and nearly all that was left I 
sunk on my life at ten per cent, 
interest. 

“T amanxious tosee Lizette Stutzer. 
Of course I could not recognise her 
after our long separation, and no 
doubt she forgets me. If-she bears 
me no ill-will, for once loving her 
mother and then hating her, she can 
come to me at once, and see an old 
relation, much interested in her. On 
hearing from you about her, and if 
she will agree to come, I will enclose 
£5 for the expenses of her journey ; 
and an excellent man, named Simon 
Peggs, who was once a tenant of my 
own (but those days are gone), will be 
leaving London for this neighbour- 
hood in about eight days, who will 
prove a trustworthy escort for my 
eres. have the honour to 

, Madam, your obedient servant, 


“ JANE BROMLEY. 
“Lonehill, Clicksthorp, ——shire.” 


When Lizette read this letter, some 
feelings that she could scarcely com- 
prehend stole over her heart ; but 
she knew that great joy was not up- 

rmost among them. It seemed to 
eo as, if a world of the past was about 
to be opened before her. She had 
often thought of the unknown person 
for whom had been intended her fa- 
ther’s unfinished letter, written for 
him by Dillon Crosbie on the day of 
his death ; and being still in posses- 
sion of that letter, which had been 
preserved by Mrs. Meiklam, she did 
not doubt that her grandaunt, Mrs, 
Jane Bromley, was that hitherto mys- 
terious individual. She was not un- 
conscious of the advantage it would 
be to her to have the protection of a 
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relative willing to shelter her ; yet 
the letter bore evidence of the writer’s 
eccentricity ; and probably she might 
find herself very unhappy under her 
roof. Bessie said that, ut all events, 
Mrs. Bromley was a frank old lady ; 
and that it would be well if all elderly 
ladies and gentlemen would follow 
her wanes, in disclosing truthfully, 
during their lifetime, the correct 
amount of the money they intended 
to leave their relatives at their death, 
thus putting them out of suspense at 
once. And then, seeing that Lizette 
looked rather grave and troubled, she 


added seriously— 

“Do not sad, dear Lizette. 
Wherever you may go you will have 
a firm friend in me ; and never neg- 
lect to apply to me in any perplexity. 
I hope also that when I am settled 
at Darktrees, o will be one of my 
first visitors. If you and your grand- 
aunt do not agree well, tell me at 
once, and you will surely find assist- 
ance. I know well you have too good 
reason to believe that I am not likely 
to be a steady friend. I cannot ex- 
cuse myself for neglecting to write to 

ou in Mrs. Meiklam’s lifetime ; but 

have been living for a long while in 
a turmoil—a wild, feverish life ; I did 
not settle to anything, though at heart 
I never forgot my friends. I have 
been always a oa. wayward being ; 
but that is nearly over now. I will 
soon be married, and I must grow 


serious. 

When Lizette looked up to reply 
to her friend, she saw that tears were 
in her eyes, and certain it was that 
the beautiful white hand resting on 
her shoulder trembled nervously. 
** Bessie, you have been kind to me— 
most kind!” she exclaimed, flinging 
herself into her friend’s arms. “ Never 
can I forget how much I owe to you!” 

For some time both were agitated ; 
but Bessie recovered herself with one 
of those efforts she had of late schooled 
herself into making successfully ; and 
once again growing merry, laughed 
and amused tte till the latter had 
to smile and forget her care. The 
idea of the “trustworthy escort,” 
Simon Poses, particularly amused 
Miss Pilmer, but she did not like to 
touch upon this point openly in pre- 
sence of Lizette, who was, however, 
herself inclined to think he would not 
be a very agreeable travelling com- 
panion. There was one gleam of com- 
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fort in her heart—she thought her old 
friend, Peggy Wolfe, must be either 
living with, or near, her grandaunt. 


It never entered her head to doubt 
the truth of that strange letter having 
been really written by a relative, as 
she knew her mother’s maiden name 
was Bromley, and that her father had 
hoped for some particular person to 
take care of herself when left a for- 
lorn orphan. Bessie answered the 
letter immediately ; informing Mrs. 
Bromley that her grandniece would 
be happy to accept her invitation 
to visit Lone-hill, and she relieved 
Lizette’s anxiety considerably by in- 
forming her that she would send her 
own maid with her to Clicksthorp, 
where she happened to have a rela- 
tive at service, whom she could take 
the opportunity of seeing. 

Before the conclusion of that day 
Miss Pilmer gave her friend a some- 
what startling piece of information 
which seemed to annoy her a good 


eal, 

“Only think, Lizette, Sir James 
has actually engaged Luke Bagly as 
steward at Darktrees! He asked 
mamma to recommend him last night 
and so she wrote to Sir James, all 
without my knowledge ; and Bagl 
went off in a hurry this morning, of- 
fering himself for the situation, and 
he is to go there next week. It seems 
Sir James had no regular establish- 
ment at Darktrees, and he is now 
making alterations among his people. 
He appears to have taken quite a sud- 
den fancy to Bagly, who has been in 
consultation with him pretty often 
since he came to town ; and mamma 
seems so distressed at the idea of oe 
objecting to the arrangement that 
do not like to mention my disapproval 
of it to Sir James. However I can 
assure both Luke and his good mas- 
ter that I will not allow any such 
proceedings to be carried on as were 
allowed at Meiklam’s Rest. Wher- 
ever I choose to be mistress, I will 
reign supreme in discountenancing all 
kinds of tyranny and overbearing 
treatment of inferiors.” 

“ Bagly can make himself very dis- 
agreeable, I know well, Bessie; but 
you had better not make him your 
enemy—he is a dangerous person,” 
said Lizette. 

“Oh, ; am not a eee. No - 
can terrify me, especially a person o 
his position. The more dangerous I 
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thought him, the more I should like 
to thwart him—I dislike so much to 
be imposed upon! Mamma was think- 
ing he might travel with you instead 
of my maid as far as Clicksthorp, as 
I believe that is somewhere in the 
direction of the route to Darktrees.” 

“Oh, I should not like to travel 
with him for anything !” exclaimed 
Lizette, eagerly. “I would much 
refer going alone or with Simon 
e ” 

“And you really dislike Bagly so 
much,” said ie, musingly. “Poor 
mamma thinks he will be a comfort to 
me in my strange home; but most de- 
cidedly I feel as if something disas- 
trous had occurred ever since I heard 
he was hired, and all perhaps without 
reason.” 

Lizette knew, as far as she was 
concerned herself, that Bagly had be- 
haved with palpable and unmitigated 
impertinence. She was aware he had 
injured her much at Yaxley. When 

rs. Meiklam was dead, every tongue, 
so long silent, burst forth in con- 
demnation of his cruelty, his treachery 
and cunning. Yet she knew that he 
had always really liked Miss Pilmer 
—she never heard him breathe a word 
against her, and perhaps he might 
serve her husband and herself faith- 
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fully. At all events, he was hired for 
six months certainly, and it might 
only lead to bad results if she in- 
fluenced Bessie too much against 
him. ° She still must repeat to her, 
nevertheless, to beware how she 
made him her enemy, for there was 
not a more vindicative being than 
Luke Bagly. She knew that well, 
and she would like Bessie to know it 
too, and to profit by the knowled, 

as long as he might remain at Dark- 
trees. But Miss Pilmer considered it 
rather absurd to think that asteward 
could have power to make himself 
disagreeable or dangerous to his em- 
ae he might render himself so 
to his inferiors and the workpeople 
under his authority, but nothing be- 
yond that. No; Bessie, was not one 
of those tame-spirited individuals 
who would bear imposition through 
dread of anything or anyone. Luke 
Bagly would very soon know what 
her wishes were, and he must carry 
them out in all things. She was 
wealthy, and her husband would be 
indebted to her for a large fortune ; 
and surely she had every right to 
have her voice heard in the formation 
of rules to govern the estate of which 
she had consented to become mistress. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


SIMON PEGGOS. 


Mrs. Bromury wrote back again to 
Markham very speedily, on receipt of 
Miss Pilmer’s letter, and this time 
she euclosed the promised £5, in- 
forming her dniece that Simon 
Peggs would be ready to escort her 
from London on a certain day ap- 

inted and near at hand. Accord- 
ingly when the time arrived, Lizette 
was prepared to leave Markham, ac- 
companied by Miss Pilmer’s maid. 
When the hour came for Mr. Peggs 
to present himself at the house he 
appeared punctually. He wasa man 
about fifty, extremely short—standing 
in his boots, which had pretty long 
heels too, only five feet high ; his 
head was very large, and his nose 
was likewise of inordinate dimen- 
sions; his eyes were small, but 
twinkling with a bright refulgence ; 
his mouth was wide, and decid — 
handsomely formed. On the whole, 


the man boasted no beauty of outward 
form, and his dress and appearance 
denoted him to belong to that order 
of rank which ranges between the 
labouring classes and respectable 
country gentry. He was, in fact,-a 
meritorious and hardworking man, 
who had risen from being a day- 
labourer to the possession, through 
his own industry, of a large farm and 
wealth considerable for his station in 
life. A certain air of self-importance, 
mingled with deep respect for the 
ladies in whose presence he was, per- 
vaded his demeanour as he stood, hat 
in hand—a dim napless hat—await- 
ing Miss Stutzer’s pleasure to depart 
under his care. pectful and re- 
spectable as he appeared, Lizette was, 
nevertheless, glad to have also the 
companionship of Miss Pilmer’s maid. 
At the final moment of parting, Bessie 
pressed a pocketbook containing a 
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bank bill for £20 into the young 
girl’s hand ; but Mrs. Pilmer sent her 
neither message nor money—she was 
still relentless. 

Mr. Peggs handed the young lad 
and the waiting woman into the ca 
at the door with much reverence, and 
then got in himself. He hardly spoke 
at all and when Miss Stutzer ad- 
dressed him, she was obliged to re- 
‘peat everything she said over three 
or four times, as he was extremely 
deaf, which soon had the effect of 
reducing the party to perfect silence. 
On arriving at Euston-square, the 
travelling trio obtained places in the 
train starting in the direction for 
which they were bound, and Mr. 
Peggs made himself useful in care- 
fully looking after the luggage, never 
leaving it for an instant until he saw 
it safely stowed away in its proper 
place. Lizette and her female at- 
tendant occupied seats in a first-class 
carriage, but the good Simon either 
disposed of himself in a second or 
third-class carriage, as he vanished 
at once from view, not appearing 
again until the next station was 
reached and the train had stopped, 
when his remarkable and striking 
figure was observed by Miss Stutzer 
nearing her carriage, into which he 
peered carefully, looking round to 
assure himself that she and her com- 
panion were safe, and then vanishing 
again with great speed, for the 
twinkling eyes did their work very 
fast upon all occasions, to compen- 
sate probably for the slow sense of 
the ears. This process of looking for 
an instant into the young lady’s car- 
riage was repeated every time the 
train stopped at stations on the way, 
and Lizette felt glad that Bessie was 
not with her to make her laugh out- 
right, as she felt much inclined to do, 
even without the influencing effects 
of Miss Pilmer’s sense of the ridi- 
culous. Passengers in the same car- 
riage with her, no doubt, wondered 
at the singular apparition of a large- 
headed dwarfish looking man, peering 
anxiously for an instant through the 
‘window at each halt, long or short, 
of the train, and ne ae dis- 
appearing again with remarkable ve- 
leaty; though, fortunately for Lizette, 
none could divine that the proceed- 
ings of Simon Peggs related to her ; 

thjs ignorance of his motives only 


yet 
made his behaviour seem to wonder- 
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ing observers the more unaccountable 
and mysterious. Every one stared ; 
some smiled, and perhaps.one or two 
might have thought Mr. Peggs a 
madman, performing some imaginary 
self-inflicted penance. The journey 
was a long one and lasted many hours. 
It was quite dark in the dull winter 
evening when our travellers reached 
the small town of Clicksthorp. Often 
during the day Lizette had felt ner- 
vous in thinking of her approaching 
meeting with the only relative of 
either parent that she had ever 
dreamed of. But still there was 
something wonderful in the convic- 
tion that she had at last been found 
out by a person to whom she was 
bound by the tie of kindred. No 
matter what her grandaunt was like, 
she must endeavour to love and 
cherish her; she must be old—per- 
haps infirm—perhaps bedridden— 
certainly at her age she would be in 
want of care, Bessie Pilmer’s gift 
of twenty pounds was a great boon 
to Lizette ; she felt quite rich—quite 
independent. Ah, none’ of us can 
afford to do without money in this 
world! Wherefore, then, should the 
weaker portion of mankind be’ so 
often plunged in dependence and 
want by the regulations and customs 
of a society supposed to be based on 
a Christian foundation? This young 
girl felt that she could now purchase 
protection, since protection was so 
much needed by a woman. What 
could preserye her from snares and 
contamination, from insult and temp- 
tation, so well as the possession of 
money to pay for a honie—money to 
pay for a respectable attendant— 
money to pay for a shelter from the 
wide, dark world, with its unfathom- 
able depths of guilt and sin? This 
poor child felt a lightness of heart 
that she never could have experienced 
had she been travelling to those 
strange scenes of the north, even to 
meet a relation, without being mis- 
tress of any Soar At the inn at 
Clicksthorp a singular looking vehicle 
of obsolete shape, drawn by one 
horse, was in waiting to convey Miss 
Stutzer to Lonehill, and Miss Pilmer’s 
maid here parted with the young 


lady, intending to visit her relative 
that evening, and return to London 
next day. 

Lizette entered the carriage waiting 
for her, and Mr, Peggs, being a con- 
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scientious man, did not consider it 
right to abandon his protection of 
the young lady till she was safely 
delivered over to the guardianship of 
her grandaunt, and, therefore, he 
took his place beside the driver, 
while Lizette was allowed to remain 
in undisturbed possession of the place 
of distinction in the vehicle, which, 
however, being only covered partially 
by a head at the back, drawn out to 
its full dimensions, suffered the bitter 
evening blast to blow piercingly into 
her face. Some rather curious specu- 
lations were uppermost in her head 
as she drove along the black rough 
road to Lonehill ; and the stumbling 
manner in which the old horse, bear- 
ing her onwards, chose to perform his 
part of the journey, did not prove 
very exhilarating. Away the carriage 
went jolting, leaning sidewise, with 
a downward tendency, and at a most 
funereal pace, when suddenly there 
was a dead stop, just as the travellers 
were in the ascent of a rugged hill. 
Lizette was alarmed as she beheld 
the driver dimly through the dusk, 
getting down and searching his 
— a What could he 

doing? Was he searching for a 
knife? Could it be possible that she 
might be betrayed and murdered on 
this lonely road, with wild moors all 
around her? After thus rummaging 
in his pockets for a long while, the 
‘man suddenly started off in the di- 
rection of a cottage standing within 
view, shedding out a faint light from 
one solitary window. The idea of 
wayside robbers seized — the girl’s 
mind. Could Simon Peggs, that 
strange-looking individual, be the 
chief of a gang of thieves? She 
called to the suspected chief, demand- 
ing bravely what the stoppage was 
for; but Simon sat mutely on his 
elevated seat, holding the reins—he 
neither heard nor answered her. Her 
alarms did not decrease, as she beheld 
the driver now approaching the car- 
riage again, accompanied by two 
strange men, one bearing a lantern, 
the other some pieces of strong cord- 
ing. Surely she was not about to be 
strangled! Thank Heaven, no! .It 
was only the harness that was the 
object of all these mysterious prepara- 
tions—some part of it had given way. 
The driver explained to her. that, 
having discovered he had forgotten 
to bring any rope with him, as he 
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usually brought on a driving excur- 
sion, he was obliged to seek aid in 
his distress at the wayside cottage, 
concluding his address thus :— 

“The people’s civil all round here ; 
they knows us and the carriage well, 
and so we’re never at a disshort when 
the harness smashes or the wheels get 
damaged.” 

Lizette was at length satisfied that 
neither her money nor her life were 
to be demanded for this time, and 
she was considerably relieved when 
the old vehicle was once more upon 
its way, though now the horse went 
slower than before, going cautiously 
up hills, down slopes, and along level 
roads, till the gate of Lonehill was 
reached. Up the avenue the wheels 
went grating for some time, and at 
length, as they were about to stop 
finally near the halldoor of the house, 
a loud and very angry manly voice 
was heard amid the darkness calling 


out :-— 

“ Holloa, Martin Hicks! you great 
scoundrel, how dare you attempt to 
disobey my orders. You thought I 
should not see you, I suppose, going 
over the grass borders, so near those 
trees. ow dare you not get down 
and lead the horse! Wretch, do not 
think you will escape !” 

Lizette was surprised, and perhaps 
a little offended, that any man about 
her grandaunt’s place should thus 
salute her ears by such rough, un- 
courteous words, and she was won- 


- dering who the irascible gentleman 


could -be, when to her astonishment 
the driver opened his lips to excuse 
himself humbly thus :— 

“Indeed, ma’am, I assure you I 
thought the carriage was quite far 
from the grass borders. I wouldn’t, 
on any account, disobey your com- 
mands.” 

“Hah, you rascal! you and I must 
art. I’ turn you off on the spot! 
Yes, to-morrow morning ‘you'll have 

your discharge if I’m alive!” And, 
fuming with rage, the speaker looked 
on at the carriage as it made a darker 
blot on the darkness around. 

Simon Peggs now got down and 
accosted the angry individual on the 
halldoor steps. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Bromley ? 
Hope you are very well, madam. I 
have brought the young lady to you, 
quite safe, and here she is.” 

“ Ah, thank you, Simon,” said Mrs, 
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Bromley, her wrath all at once sub- 
siding. “‘ Where is my niece? Holloa, 
ou there inside ! bring out a candle— 


can’t see anything.’ 
Lizette was assisted to alight by 


How she got up the steps and into 
the house that first night, Lizette 
could never afterwards distinctly re- 
call to mind ; but she had a shadow 
remembrance of having a ook 
a long narrow hall, very dimly lighted 
by a tallow candle, borne by an untidy- 
looking servant-woman, and having 
at last reached a very ill-furnished 
sitting-room, where a homely repast 
was laid out upon a square oak table, 
covered by a coarse, soiled tablecloth. 
There was a small fire shedding out 
a faint glow of heat ; foralthough the 
grate was large enough, it was packed 
at each end, to a considerable extent, 
with red bricks, leaving only a little 
in the centre for coals. One 
large tallow candle standing crookedly 
in a tall brass candlestick, was placed 
in the middle of the table, dimly 
lighting up an apartment of consi- 
derable size and general lugubrious- 
ness of aspect. The dark paper on 
the walls was streaked and worn 
away in many spots by damp and oc- 
casional downpours of rain through 
the ceiling; the chairs were very 
black- looking indeed, and upon close 
examination the antique wood of 
which some of them were formed 
proved to be dotted all over with 
tiny round holes, caused by the fret- 
ting of mysterious insects. The car- 
pet, if ever it had boasted of an 
tomer or defined pattern or bril- 
iancy of hue, had none certainly 
now, though carefully protected from 
feet and sunshine in many places by 
strips of linen, which undoubtedly 
ve evidence, by its soiled aspect, of 
ow much dirt it saved its charge 
beneath from ; there was no rug, but 
a piece of the aforesaid dirty gray linen 
‘was spread over the hearth where a 
rug should have been. Some pictures 
in oil colours, all extremely sombre- 
looking, and plentifully hung with 
a tapestry of cobwebs, adorned the 
walls ; and lastly, two black cats with 
gleaming eyes sat before the dim fire, 
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Simon Peggs, and with a dizzy con- 
fused brain, she found herself ened 
in the arms of somebody who seemed 
very large and strongly made. 








suggesting ideas of evil spirits and 
dark witchcraft. The mistress of the 
house was tall, strongly formed, and 
upwards of seventy years old; she 
wore a rusty black crape cap of pyra- 
midal shape, terminating in a peak 
at top, crowned by a bow with float- 
ing ends, which suggested the idea of 
a portentous flag fiying from some 
high, lugubrious fortress ; her general 
attire was dark, if not actually 
black—these sombre hues being 
adopted for the purpose of disguising 
the unwashed state of her garments ; 
for there were two things which Mrs. 
Bromley had a particular horror of 
purchasing—these were soap and 
salt. Whether she had ever been 
handsome her grandniece could not 
of course determine; but she as- 
suredly bore now no trace of past 
beauty ; her features were strong and 
masculine, and her complexion rough 
and bronzed ; yet sometimes a plea- 
sant glow lighted up her countenance 
when she gave way to one of her 
loud hearty laughs that sounded 
more like the laughter of a man than 
of a woman. To Lizette’s surprise 
Simon Peggs was desired to stay to 
supper, and he also became a par- 
taker of the homely meal o’erspread- 
ing the oaken board ; yet, although 
her grandaunt chose to sit at table 
with him, and talk familiarly to him, 
she nevertheless maintained an air of 
much hauteur, which always-had the 
effect of maging Mr. Peggs in a state 
of extreme humility and respect, so 
that he sat uneasily on the end of his 
chair and hardly seemed to under- 
stand correctly whether his tea was 
intended for his mouth or the floor. 
Mrs. Bromley had a somewhat original 
manner of helping her guests to the 
good things on the table, which 
rather surprised Miss Stutzer, who 
had never seen a precedent for it. 
The fowl, for instance, being very 
tough, she first nicked the joints 
with her own knife—for there were 
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neither carving knives nor forks on 
the table-—and then proceeded to 
twitch the limbs of the bird off with 
her dextrous fingers, placing a leg 
or a wing on the plate of either guest 
as they desired. On demanding ina 
loud tone, “Peggs, will you take some 
of this excellent fricassee which I 
made with my own hands?’ and having 
received a most humble and reverent 
“Thank you, ma’am, I'll try it, please 
you,” as answer to the question, she 
put a large iron spoon into the fricas- 
see-dish, conveying therewith a very 
substantial mouthful to her own 
mouth, probably for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the fricassee really 
was as good as she had previously 
ima ined it to be, and then smacking 
her lips, and murmuring “ delicious” 
in a sotto voce, musing tone, she again 
thrust the iron spoon into the dish, 
and, with dignified satisfaction, helped 
Simon to a considerable quantity of 
the well-seasoned compound. 

“What are you about, Niece?” 
she asked with the hearty manner of 
a jovial old gentleman, as she turned 
to Lizette, who was making but slow 
way with the viands given to her. 
= 7 are you not enjoying yourself 
more }” 

Lizette assured her she was doing 
very well; but being fatigued, had not 
much appetite. 

“ Humph! why you must be very 
easily knocked up. I have travelled 
for three days and three nights often 
without closing an eye, and never 
felt even weary; and yet I don’t 
suppose that I am a remarkably 
strong woman either. Peggs, I don’t 
aad ever feeling tired in my 

ife.” 

“T am sure you don’t, ma’am ; sure 
you never were. You're a wonderful 
fine, active lady !” said Simon, looking 
reverently at Mrs Bromley. 

“Wonderful! Oh, no ; but I never 
in all my life gave way to affectation 
and conceited airs. My niece will 
soon learn to take pattern by my 
behaviour and energy.” 

Peggs was not quite convinced of 
this, as appeared by the doubtful look 
he cast upon the fragile, insignifi- 
cantly-sized young lady, who seemed 
like a creature of another species be- 
side her large grandaunt ; but he held 
his peace. Towards the close of the 
evening an argument arose between 
him and Mrs. Bromley, touching a 
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litical question of the day—for 
Simon was a great politician, and in 
this respect would not concede to 
any one’s opinion. He was conscien- 
tious, and he would not say what he 
did not think to please either the 
Queen of England or Mrs. Bromley ; 
and thus a terrible outburst, on the 
— of the latter lady, ensued. Miss 
tutzer was terrified ; her grandaunt’s 
face grew deep red, her eyes flamed 
furiously, and at last she ordered 
Peggs to leave the room—the house— 
the premises—instantly, and never 
dare to come into her presence again. 
The man got up as commanded, and 
made his exit with all speed, while 
Lizette sat trembling and shocked at 
the table. She soon saw, however, 
that Mrs. Bromley was by no means 
deeply affected by her sudden out- 
burst of rage; it all passed off ina 
few minutes, and she coolly began to 
talk to her of her journey and other 
matters. ; 

“There is a picture of your mo- 
ther,” she said, pointing to a sha- 
dowy-looking portrait hanging on the 
wall near the fireplace. 

Lizette got up to examine it, and 
as it was high upon the wall, 
she stepped upon a chair that 
stood near, in order to obtain 
a better view of it. A great shout 

roceeded from her ndaunt ; 

ut it was too late. Lizette was 
already in a — ition. Ina 
second she felt herself going through 
the bottom of the chair, which soon 
lay all at once broken—a wreck—on 
the floor. It was all a matter of 
chance whether her grandaunt fell 
into a rage or a fit of laughter ; for- 
tunately for her niece the merry 
mood prevailed, and Lizette was 
lifted from the ground with great good * 
humour. Probably Mrs. Bromley 
never got into more than one passion 

r hour; yet she lamented the 

estruction of her handsome ma- 
hogany chair, which she said was not 
at all old, her father having pur- 
chased the set soon after his marriage 
and given a large sum for them. 
There were twelve of them originally, 
she said, but in some unaccountable 
way there were only three or four 
remaining. When Lizette was re- 
covered from her alarm she ventured 
to ask her grandaunt about her old * 
friend Peggy Wolfe. 

“Qh, she stayed with me for a 









































































































































































































































































































little while,” said Mrs. Bromley, 
“ but I turned her off at the end of a 
week. She was recommended to me 
as a servant by a woman at Clicks- 
thorp ; but she turned out one of the 
most dreadful creatures that ever 
came under my roof.” 

“Indeed! Iam sorry for that. I 

used to think her an excellent wo- 
man.” 
_ “Excellent! She was lazy and 
impertinent—quite set above herself 
—wanting to have her own way in 
everything—cleaning the rcoms every 
day, or reading religious tracts ; and 
actually asking leave to go to church 
on Sundays! In every way she was 
unfit for aservant. I have no idea 
of servants going to church. Religion 
may be all very well in its way ; but 
when it comes to servants wanting to 
go to church every Sunday, it’s rather 
too much of a good thing !” 

“But do you not think it makes 
them honest and faithful to be pious ?” 
murmured Lizette. 

“Honest and faithful! Never! 
never !—not a bit of it!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bromley in loud emphatic tones. 
“T hate religious servants ; I hate 
religious people altogether. The 
banker that robbed me was one of 
your religious, tract-giving men ; and 
the saddler at Clicksthorp, who ran 
away the other day, leaving all his 
— unpaid, and ruining av 
people, was a canting, ranting Me- 
thodist. Don’t talk to me of religion 
and piety !” 

“But you speak of hypocrites, 
aunt,” said Lizette gently. “Those 
two men whom you speak of could 
not have been really religious ; they 
assumed the cloak as a disguise.” 

“Well, I don’t care if they did. 
How am I to know whether it is a 
disguise or not? Am I tobea witch 
to — who a — religious 

ple are, or who are hypocrites 
rol who true Christians? I keep 
clear of the whole thing ; that’s my 
way. I don’t want any religious 
people, in disguise or out of it, in 
my house.” 

“ But, my dear aunt, you might as 
well say, you would never let a real 
gentleman into your house, because a 
well-dressed pickpocket had robbed 

ou.” 
mn Eh? What do youmean? Yes, 
they are all pickpockets, indeed. 
Religion is just a cloak for knavery 
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and cheating and sneaking. I never 
liked pious people in my life; that 
was one reason I quarrelled with 
Paul Stutzer, your father. He wanted 
to turn my house upside down with 
his absurd notions. It always seemed 
to me that religious people were 
fault-finding, domineering, ae 
creatures, dictating to every one, an 
thinking no one as good as them- 
selves. I never knew one of them 
that had a spark of real goodnature 
or feeling. It is all ‘ Put your trust 
in the Lord’ on the tips of their 
tongues, while they are putting their 
hands into your pockets to rob you. 
I told that to the Vicar the other 
day when he called here to ask for a 
subscription to some charity, and I 
don’t think he will trouble me for 
~ money in a hurry again.” 

oor Lizette looked at and listened 
to her grandaunt in silence ; a dark 
gloom seemed to steal over her soul ; 
and yet Mrs. Bromley did not seem 
altogether unkind ; she was attentive, 
and anxious that she should make 
herself comfortable ; but her views 
upon many subjects were oversha- 
dowed by great darkness. She talked 
that evening often of Lizette’s pa- 
rents, and did not conceal her dislike 
of “Paul Stutzer,” as she always 
termed her father. The young girl 
knew enough of her temper to under- 
stand that she must not dare to utter 
a word even in justification of her 
own father; and she was therefore 
obliged to listen in silence to much 
that grieved and wounded her feelings. 

“ My father was very unfortunate,” 
she observed timidly. “‘I know he 
spoke of great misfortunes having 
encompassed his life.” 

“Oh, yes; but he deserved them 
all. Neither he nor your mother had 
any sense ; and then their school, 
which they were obliged to'set up— 
all went to the bad. Paul Stutzer 
was always weak—he let his pupils 
do as they pleased, and murder each 
other, and commit all sorts of wicked- 
ness.” 

“ Murder each other, aunt !” 

“Yes. Did you never hear about 
that? One boy actually committed 
murder while under his care—a horrid 
boy—I forget his name now ; but it 
was Bennet, or Bond, or somethin 
like that. William---no, James Bond 
—that was the name, I am sure ; but 
at all events he was the ruin of your 
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father, for nobody would trust a boy 
with hi in, for fear he'd let 
them be m or turn murderers 
themselves. Oh, your father was 
dreadfully silly !” 

“My dear father!” thought Li- 
zette, burying her face in her hands 
for an instant. 

“ Are you sleepy, child?” demanded 
her grandaunt, watching her nar- 
rowly ; “your eyes look red.” 

“Yes, aunt, I feel fatigued, and if 
you will permit me, I will retire to 
my room.” 

“Of course I'll permit you,” re- 
plied Mrs. Bromley, rising to lead the 
way from the apartment. 

he conducted her to a chamber of 
moderate size, containing a large, old- 
fashioned bedstead, hung with blue 
checked curtains of a very damp, 
fusty odour, and covered with a thick 
coating of dust; a painted toilet 
table, bearing a cracked looking-glass, 


of an oval shape, with much of the 


quicksilver rubbed off here and there 
in large patches, so that in no part of 
it could Lizette see the whole of 
her face at once. At one side her 
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nose would a as if half cut o 
while at. the other her forehead an 
mouth would be invisible. There 
was a basin-stand and one or two 
chairs, which Miss Stutzer was half 
afraid to sit on, lest she might fall 
through them. Some cobwebs, which 
seemed to be a kind of family insignia, 
hung suspended from the ceiling, 
gracefully swaying to and fro with x 
gentle movement, as Lizette walked 
over the trembling, creaking boards, 
which were altogether uncarpeted, 
with large chasms in them made by 
rats. Well, indeed, had Mrs. Bromley 
written, that elegance nor grandeur 
was not to be expected under her roof, 
and she might have added~ that 
neither were cleanliness nor neatness 
to be found there, for assuredly they 
were not. After her experience of 
the order and regularity at Meiklam’s 
Rest, and the elegance of Markham 
House, the shabbiness and dreariness 
of Lonehill were very striking and 
oppressive to her; and it can hardly 
be wondered at that she wept some 
bitter tears before falling asleep that 
night. 


THE GRAND TOUR.—FIFTH EXCURSION. 


FROM DRESDEN TO VIENNA. 


WHILE our travellers loitered in 
Franconia, near the hospitable Prince 
and Bishop of Wurtzburg, whose 
hard-drinking officers made such in- 
ovations on the self-respect and so- 
briety of poor Pollnitz,* they made 
a flying visit to Bamberg, and were 
amazed at the devotion displayed by 
the inhabitants to the kitchen garden 
and every thing connected with it. 
Some hundreds of gardeners were all 
day and every day, raising small cu- 
cumbers, which having first endured 
the process of pickling, were des- 
patched as far as Holland, to furnish 
topers and epicures with a stimu- 
lant to their overtasked stomachs. 
Liquorice roots and onions were also 
produced in profusion, together with 


sundry kinds of pot-herbs, apples, and 
couldoioenn. The strong — of 


Bamberg found its way even to the 
Rhine banks. Perhaps these items 
would not be worth remembering, 
were it not for the pride the citizens 
took in their superior liquorice, and 
the connexion of this liquorice with 
one of the naive medieval legends. 
It derives its excellence in some way 
unknown to us, from the saint) 

Queen Cunegunda, wife of Henry II. 
Probably it was sufficient that she 
should have planted some here, given 
it her blessing, and recommended its 
cultivation to her loving people of 
Bamberg. King Henry Soak his 


fair and saintly queen very much, but 
unhappily he was of a ‘elle temper, 
and lent a too ready ear to one who 
asserted that she was faithless to her 


marriage vows, For what King 
Henry suffered we beg to refer the 


* See Dublin University Magazine for May.—The Grand Tour.—Fourth Exoursion, 
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curious to the study of the “ Moor of 
Venice,” our part being to invite 
their presence at the terrible ordeal 
by fire, when the innocent Cune- 
nda, blindfolded, was directed to 
nd her way among nine burning 
ploughshares. This she successfully 
achieved, as well as perhaps a more 
difficult task; she forgave her hus- 
band. Our authorities have omitted 
to say whether he forgave himself. 
King Henry instituted the bishop- 
ric of berg, and built the cathe- 
dral, and many a: happy moment he 
and his queen spent, in walking under 
its windows and round its tower, and 
listening to the chimes of its bells, 
hung there by their direction. One 
day, while thus occupied, he observed 
@ pensive expression on the features 
of his wife, as she listened to the 
sweet jangling; and his perceptions 
having become tolerably clear since 
his forgiven fault, he at once divined 
that she was a little mortified at the 
dull sound of the bell which she had 
hung up, compared with the lively 
and cheerful clang given out by his. 
Since his repentance he had made 
some progress in sanctity, which be- 
came evident in the next movement 
he made. He loosed his ring from 
his finger, flung it up in the direction 
of his bell, and it was immediately 
after seen surrounding the sonorous 
instrument in the guise of a golden 
hoop. It considerably dulled its tone; 
and whether the lady was pleased 
with this circumstance or not, she 
could not but feel love and gratitude 
for the sentiment that produced it. 
At Wurtzburg of the deep carou- 
sers, something even more strange 
and unaccountable was believed to 
be of nightly occurrence. A certain 
street was invested with such terror 
during the dark hours, that the very 
watch declined to patrol it. A ghost 
traversed the entire length of it at in- 
tervals, the body and limbs separated 
from the bust, and carried under one 
of the arms, a mode of progression 
utterly at variance with the well- 
understood laws of animal mechanics. 
From Bamberg to Bayreuth the 
distance was but small, and our gen- 
tlemen willingly delayed on their 
route to Munich, to visit the little 
court graced by the petulant, lively, 
clever, and autiful ex-Princess 
Royal of Prussia, whose portrait may 
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Englishmen were invited was accom- 
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be seen as frontispiéce to a late 
volume of Carlyle’s Frederic, and 
who has left the world an autobio- 
graphy such as few would have had 
the courage to write. She has left 
such impressions of the selfishness 
want of affection, coarseness, and 
domestic tyranny, characterizing her 
royal parents, that we scarcely know 
which we detest more, their brutality, 
or her own unnatural insensibility to 
the obligations of a daughter. 

When introduced to her father-in- 
law, the Margrave of Bayreuth, she 
found him well up in Z'elemagque and 
“Houssaye’s History of me.” 
These works he might be said to 
have by rote; they were the only 
ones he had ever read. On our 
friends’ arrival they found things tol- 
erably decent, and with something of 
a modern air; but some of their ac- 
quaintances made ho secret of the 
appearance the Residenz presented at 
the reception of the young princess. 
The corridor through which she was 
conducted to her apartment was gar- 
nished with hangings from the loom 
of the spider, and the large apart- 
ment into which this led, was hun 
with tapestry so old and tarnished, 
that it was out of the question tomake 
a reasonable guess at its subjects. 
The faces were all moth-eaten, and 
had a truly spectral appearance. A 
closet inside this was hung with mud- 
coloured linsey-woolsey, and an ad- 
joining one exhibited green damask, 
with the cloth ground visible in sun- 
dry places. The bed-chamber was 
furnished in green damask, studded 
with golden eagles, but sadly damaged 
in sundry portions of their bodies 
and wings, and the bed-curtains were 
ready to drop in pieces. 

The august Margrave, the master 
of two books, had a face nearly void 
of expression, was thin and bow- 
legged, and was gifted with a high 
opinion of his own capacity. Some- 
times after a revisal of one or the 
other of his manuals, he would act 
the emperor, and insist on etiquette ; 
at other times he would be hail- 
fellow-well-met with his courtiers. 
To make matters worse, he would 
drink wine till his small intellect 
became fine by degrees and at last 
vanished altogether. 

An entertainment to which the 
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panied with parade sufficient for a 
much more costly one. At 11 o’clock, 
at half-past 11, and at 12 o’clock, 
cymbals and trumpets rang out. 
The intendant informed the noble 
company that dinner was served, and 
led the way, followed by the Mar- 
grave, the~princess, her husband, his 
sister, Princess Charlotte, a beautiful 
statue ; her younger sister, Wilhel- 
mina, tall and well proportioned, but 
not handsome ; the grave Baron Stein, 
Prime Minister, whose mental view 
was limited by his nose, and two 
or three courtiers subordinate to the 
baron. The Margrave gave his hand 
to the young princess, and conducted 
her to her seat in a parlour decorated 
with thelinsey-woolsey hangings. The 
table, furnished with seventy covers, 
was surmounted by a canopy, and a 
uard of honour was in attendance. 
ealths were drunk to the accom- 
paniment of cymbals and drums, and 
even the roaring of cannon, though 
the ordinary fare of the house con- 
sisted of miserable ragouts, seasoned 
with sour wine, large raisins, and 
onions. The entertainment lasted 
three hours. 
The Margrave was not so overawed 
7” the idea of his daughter-in-law 
claiming the great King of Prussia 
for her father, as to refrain from 
sometimes showing her marked dis- 
respect even before company. He 
was exceedingly annoyed on _find- 
ing the service of plate which she 
brought to the castle so much finer 
than his own; and on her asking 
him soon after for something in fa- 
vour of one of the courtiers, he tartl 
answered, “I beg, madam, you will 
spare me your solicitations in future. 
hen I confer favours on people, I 
os them of my own accord, and 
ave no occasion for any one to re- 
mind me of them.” + 
Poor Wilhelmina complains in her 
narrative, that having spent most of 
her ready money in making presents, 
she was so poor that she could not 
purchase a habit. “ Neither the King 
nor the Queen (she says) would give 
me a farthing ; neither could I borrow 
of any one, which involved me in 
great distress. I was like the sheep 
among the wolves in the court, or 
rather in a village among brutal, 
wretched, and dangerous people, 
without the least recreation.” 
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Some time afterwards, hearing 
some disturbance in a neighbouring 
room, she went in and found the 
Margrave’s hands very oddly occu- 
pied—one grasping her husband’s 
collar, and the other clenching a 
cane with intention of administering 
instant chastisement. The poor prince 
seized the cane, and the entry of the 
princess effected the release of his 
collar. Manners have assumed a 
more gentle tone in Germany within 
a century. It is not peobelis that 
our own gracious sovereign, when 
entertaining foreign proposals of mar- 
riage for one of Ge children, would 
have before her eyes, the eidolon of 
a furious father-in-law imparting 
paternal instruction through the me- 
dium of a bamboo. 

In all probability the young prince 
did not deserve the rod on that oc- 
casion, but bread and water would 
be our prescription for his sister, in 
consequence of some proceedings of 
hers about the same time. She had 
shown to her new Prussian sister 
the reverse of friendship since her 
arrival ; but all at once she became 
quite good-natured and gracious, and 
having adroitly prepared the way, she 
made the following communication : 
“I know my cousin the Hereditary 
Prince of Oestfrise ; we have loved 
each other from our childhood, and 
our mutual regard has only increased 
with our years. His mother, who is 
my aunt, ardently wishes our union. 
She has often entreated my father to 
send me to Oestfrise, assuring him 
she would treat me as her own child, 
and give me to her son in marriage 
if he were still agreeable to me. I 
supplicate, then, your Royal High- 
ness, in the name of God, to persuade 
my father to consent to my wishes in 
permitting me to go to Oe6estfrise, 
where I am already impatient to be 
arrived.” 

The reigning Emperor, Charles VL, 
happened at that time to visit the 
baths of Carlsbad in company with 
the Empress. Our Margravejourneyed 
thither to pay his respects to his im- 
= master. The word journeyed is 

ere used advisedly, though Bayreuth 
and Carlsbad are only a dozen miles 
apart. If the Princess is to be be- 
lieved, he stopped at the end of every 
quarter of a mile to eat and drink ; 
and so, by easy and pleasant stages, 
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he successfully achieved his journey 
in four days.* Those were not the 
life-exhausting days of railroads. 

With a knowledge of the social 
condition of the people among whom 
our travellers found themselves, and 
the character of the courts at which 
they were entertained, they conti- 
nually added to their stock of ghostly 
lore, no country being more celebrated 
for that class of phenomena than 
Germany. On a certain night the 
sentinels posted outside the youn 
prince’s apartment heard frightfu 
noises and lamentations proceeding 
therefrom, but on entering all was 
found quiet. Every relay of men 
heard the same sounds. Fears were 
entertained of the approaching death 
of prince or princess ; but news was 
brought at fitting time and place of 
the death, at Cremona, of Prince 
William of Bayreuth, Frederica So- 

hia’s brother-in-law, which death 

ad occurred on the night of the 

hostly disturbance. His body was 
Gaeete to Bayreuth; but the circum- 
stances attending its deposition in 
the vault of St. Peter’s Church, as 
related by Princess Frederica Sophia 
Wilhelmina, were of so unusual a 
character that our living physiologists 
must take the trouble of pronouncing 
on the probability of the account. 

It was reported that when the 
vault was opened in order to be aired, 
a few days before the reception of 
the body of Prince William, the floor 
was found covered with blood! The 
townsfolk thronged to witness the 
rather frightful spectacle, and news 
soon reached the Residenz. Goekel, 
the family physician, was despatched 
to report on*the extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, and on his return he stated 
the fact of several buckets-full of 
the blood having been already re- 
moved. He also informed the afflicted 
family that the source of this inun- 
dation was in the leaden coffin of a 
princess who had been dead for about 


* This model German magnate kept his son and daughter-in-law on very short allow- 
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eighty years, a nearly imperceptible 
slit in the metal furnishing the outlet. 
It was suggested that the coftin 
should be opened, but this was not 
agreeable to the wishes of the Mar- 

rave, as it could not be done without 

reaking it in pieces. At last a 
physician of the town had the courage 
to taste the liquid, and found it to 
be only balm. The lady had been 
exceedingly fat, and the drugs used 
in embalming her body uniting with 
her tallow (the expression is the 
princess’s, not ours), produced the 
abundant supply of reddish fluid 
which had so disturbed the State 
family and their dependents. 

Our travellers were invited by the 
princess, during their stay, to be pre- 
sent at an entertainment which she 
had persuaded the Margrave to give. 
He would by no means tolerate 
masks, so she selected what was 
called a wirthshaft (inn-keeping). At 
the end of a very large hall, the sides 
of which were occupied by a wood, 
was constructed a village, with its 
tavern, the sign being the Good 
(headless) Woman. The inn walls 
were hung with bark, the roof illu- 
minated, several tables covered with 
refreshments, and jets d’eau were 
flinging up their spray from the 
middle of the hall. The cottages 
were furnished, peasant-fashion, with 
good a and the mixed company, 
in fancy dresses, amused themselves 
by wandering in the wood, resting 
themselves in the cottages, or taking 
their “‘ ease in their inn.” 

English people would do well to 
take a lesson from their acquaintances 
on the Continent in the pleasant and 
really useful art of unbending at 
festival seasons, and ‘enjoying the 
amenities of social life at little ex- 
pense. Our English gentlemen did 
really enter into the spirit of the 
hour, and mixed with the easily 
pleased guests in their sylvan excur- 
sions, making themselves at home in 


ance. On occasion of a visit the young couple paid to Frederic William, that penurious 
monarch thus addressed his daughter—“ You had not bread to eat, and without me you 


would be obliged to beg. 
but I shall do what I can. 


I am but a poor man myself, and unable to give you much, 
I shall daily give you ten or twelve florins as my affairs will 


enable me, and that will always alleviate your poverty. And you, Madam,” speaking 
to the Queen, “you must sometimes make her a present of a dress, for the poor girl has 


not a chemise to her back.” 
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the cottages, ordering the people 
about at the tavern, calling for im- 
possible things, and disputing the 
reckoning with mock earnestness. 
Where they were aware of lovers 
seeking for quiet nooks to ask tender 
uestions and receive tender answers, 
they showed commendable discretion, 
and did as they would be done by. 

But not so the bilious and ema- 
ciated Margrave. His handsome and 
lively daughter-in-law would have 
completely shared the general happi- 
ness if he would have given her 
leave. But, instead, he followed her 
from woody walk to cottage, from 
cottage to tavern, and dinned the 
most untimely moral observations 
into her ears, anticipating the moral 
cudgelling he was probably to receive 
from his almoner next day.* 

And the cudgelling took place in 
effect. In the next public service 
the preacher opened upon the evil 
tendencies and results of wirthshafts ; 
and though he did not on that occa- 
sion openly inveigh against the Mar- 
grave, he read him a lecture in private, 
and never loosed the screw till his 
unfortunate sovereign solemnly swore 
he would never again let his castle 
witness the profanities of a wirth- 
shaft. 

The recital of the following strange 
proceedings connected with a Fran- 
conian “ marriage in high life,” will 
probably astonish our readers as 
much as it did us. 

The strange behaviour of Princess 
Charlotte, the beautiful statue before 
named, had for some time given 
much uneasiness to the Margrave, 
her father, and the Princess Frede- 
rica. She would at times sit absorbed 
in gloomy thouglits, and then on a 
sudden begin to exhibit the most 
violent behaviour. The physician 
gave it as his opinion that a week or 
two of married life would make a 
happy change in her demeanour, and 
at once the Duke of Weimar, men- 
tioned in our May Number, was 
thought of as eminently qualified to 
make her happy, and cure her of 
gloom and fury. 

This potentate was, to use the 
mildest terms, extremely eccentric. 
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He had seen Charlotte’s portrait, was 
leased with it, demanded her hand 
“from her father, but requested that 
no mention should be made of the 
peepee before his intended visit. 
is presence did not make a very 
favourable impression on his intended 
bride. He was diminutive, and ex- 
ceedingly meagre. The first day he 
conducted himself fairly enough, but 
the next he began to indulge in the 
most extravagant rodomontades. He 
frequently gazed on the beautiful 
Charlotte, but spoke no word on the 
subject on which all thoughts were 
bent. All began to grow anxious as 
to the result, but the Duke of Cobur 
who accompanied the suitor, an 
who would be his heir in case of the 
failure of male issue, came to their 
aid. After a consultation with Fre- 
derica and her husband, the following 
operations commenced. Frederica en- 
tertained the little man at dinner- 
time with s gtr —_— of 
trumpets, kettle-drums, -pi 
flutes, Jew’s harps, French heae ca 
other noisy engines, till he was trans- 
ported to an ecstasy of furious enjoy- 
ment. He rose from table, run 
blows on the kettle-drum, tortu 
the violin, leaped, danced, and com- 
mitted the most extravagant antics. 
After dinner she led him, and Char- 
lotte, and her husband, into an ad- 
joining room and began to condole 
with him on his not being appointed 
to take command of the armies on 
the Rhine. On this he burst out 
into sundry warlike self-glorifications, 
and vowed that he was ready to 
make the campaign with the proper 
forces of his own duchy. She repre- 
sented to him the folly of such a 
roceeding, as there were only the 
ives of about a miserable score of 
princes between him and the Elector- 
ate of Saxony. “All very true,” 
said he, “ but I was born a soldier ; 
that is my. profession.” “One way 
remains open to you. Take a wife, 
and when your eldest son is born, 
you can go and indulge your warlike 
propensities.” 
“*QOh, as to wives,” said he, ‘I could 
easily get a hundred. Three princesses 
and two countesses are now waiting for 





* It is probable that the entertainment as enjoyed by the ladies and gentlemen of that 
country and at that time, was of a sufficiently gross character... So we must not lightly 
lay the charge of sour and uncalled-for rigour at the door of the conscientious preacher, 
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me at Hoff, but they are not to my taste, 
and I-shall dismiss them. The King, your 
father, madam, made me an offer of you, 
and it was in my power to have married 
you, but I was unacquainted with you, 
and refused the offer. Now I am grieved 
to the heart at it, for I adore you. Yes; 
devil take me if I am not as fond as a dog 
of you!’ ‘How unfortunate I am!’ said I, 
‘to think that you could be so unkind as 
to refuse me. I never knew this affront 
before, and I must have satisfaction.’ 

“I affected the greatest desperation. 
The Hereditary Prince (her husband) and 
my women were like to die with laughter. 
The Duke threw himself in great agitation 
at my feet, and began to pour out long 
declarations of love which he had got by 
heart from some German romance. How- 
ever I still continued inexorable. He told 
me at last that he was ready to give me 
whatever satisfaction I should demand. 
‘Well, then,’ said I, ‘I can receive no 
other satisfaction but to make you marry 
one of my relations. Are you disposed to 
do so?’ ‘With all my heart,’ said he. 
‘Give me any person you please; and may 
I be struck with lightning this moment 
if I don’t instantly marry her!’ ‘I have 
no occasion to go farther,’ said I. ‘ Here 
is one,’ taking my sister-in-law by the 
hand, and presenting her to him. ‘ She is 
more beautiful and amiable than I am, and 
you will lose nothing by the exchange.’ 
He wished to kiss her, but she refused him. 
‘Plague take her, how proud she is!’ said 
he; ‘but she pleases me, and I am quite 
satisfied with her.’” 


The margrave was immediately 
sent for, and acquainted with what 
had occurred; but instead of an- 
swering to the purpose, “he began 
to gape and laugh, and asked the 
duke how he did.” This eccentric 
youth at once went off at a tangent 
from the interesting topic, and ram- 
bled away on some ahsurd subject. 
The three plotters were vexed enough. 
They had sufficient trouble to bring 
the important business on the carpet 
again, but they were resolute, and of 
course succeeded. 

Alas! early next. morning the 
colonel of the duke’s guards sought 
an interview with the prince and 
princess, and told them his master 
was in a distracted condition ; that 
he had made a vow of celibacy, and 
besought them to free him from his 
engagement. 

‘Tell him from me,” said Frede- 
rica, “that I was doing him soo 
much honour, and the sooner he 
quits the court the hgtter.” “ And 
tell him from me,” said the prince, 
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“that I shall take an immediate op- 
portunity of a my opinion 
of his conduct.” The colonel was 
not absent a quarter of an hour when 
he was again announced. He be- 
sought the princess on the duke’s 
part to forget all he had just uttered, 
and to propitiate the prince. The 
duke himself soon followed, and after 
some show of resentment, peace was 
made. 

The next difficulty was with the 
bride. ‘“‘ When I attempted to put 
the crown on her head (morning of 
wedding-day), she began to exclaim 
and weep like an idiot, and fled from 
one room to another, throwing herself 
on her knees before every seat on her 
way, and praying most fervently all 
the while.’ 

This passion of terror was excited 
in the poor bride by the sight of the 
crown which she had shortly before 
seen on a cushion near her brother’s 
corpse in the lighted chapel. She 
was restored to composure at length, 
and the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed. The well, or rather ill- 
matched pair made dismal complaints 
each of the other for a few days after 
the marriage. So the margrave, nor 
hereditary prince, nor wife of heredi- 
tary prinée, lamented their departure 
much, when it pleased the noble 
duke and his household to return to 
Weimar. 

Indeed the head of the noble 
house with which we are concerned 
could with ill grace reprove eccen- 
tricity in his family. Now, in ad- 
vanced age, meagre, bent, and bow- 
legged, and a slave to spirituous 
drinks, he took it into his wise head 
to fall in love with Mademoiselle de 
Schonfeld, lady in” waiting to his 
daughter-in-law. We are indebted 
to her mistress for this sketch of her 
mind and personal appearance :— 


“ Mademoiselle de Schonfeld is only five 
feet high. She is exceedingly corpulent, 
and lame in the left foot. When young 
she was a perfect beauty, but her features 
had become so coarse from the small-pox, 
that she could no longer be considered as 
such. Her countenance, however, is pre- 


possessing, and her eyes are delusively 
sparkling and expressive. Her head, which 
is too big for her little body, gives her a 
dwarfish appearance, but her figure, how- 
ever, is not remarkable. Her manners are 
graceful, and such as prove her acquaint- 
ance with high life. Her heart is excellent. 
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She is gentle and accommodating, and in 
one word her character is unblemished.” 


Mademoiselle was a type of the 
sentimental German girl. The mar- 
rave was really determined to have 
ner ennobled by the emperor, and 
thus qualified to become margravine. 
She was overpowered with gratitude 
by his condescension, and fancied she 
loved him despite the little personal 
drawbacks just mentioned. This was 
the style of the couxtship :— 


“He visited his fair one every day, to 
whom he repeated long moral discourses, 
contenting himself with sucking her hands. 
lle daily equipped himself in a new suit, 
and tortured his invention to give his 
grizly locks a youthful appearance. When 
he could not see her, then the billets-doux 
began to pour. All his views, he said, 
tended only to marriage, as his love was 
altogether free from every thing material. 
In this he was probably quite accurate; 
for he had become so attenuated that skin 
and bone was all that his confirmed phthysic 
had left him.” 


Now the physicians began to warn 
him that if he did not moderate his 
devotion to the bottle, he could not 
last very much longer. But the habit 
had developed into a second nature. 
A quack took him in hand, and by 
the use of certain baths and by 
draughts of water in which pine- 
cones had been boiled, he undertook 
to restore him again to vigorous man- 
hood. He prescribed the same reme- 
dies for the princess, and was not 
unprovided with self-satisfactory rea- 
sons for the proceeding. 


“‘ Bodies are preserved,” said he, “by 
being embalmed. Hence I conclude that 
if I could only embalm a person in full life, 
that person might live for several centuries. 
Now the most excellent preservative 
against corruption is the cone of a pine. 
Hence I have acted like a man of sense 
who understands his profession, in prescrib- 
ing it to the margrave and the hereditary 
princess.” 


Malle. Schonfeld, on being expostu- 
lated with by the princess, was sufli- 
ciently generous and prudent to give 
up her prospect of being margravine. 
The stout-hearted though slightly 
built and intemperate wooer was 
called away in a short time by grim 
death; but this consummation did 
not arrive till our travellers had left 
Bayreuth for some time. 
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PRAGUE, 


If our Englishmen had directed 
their steps into Bohemia from Dres- 
den, they would have enjoyed the 
delightful terror of looking down on 
the Elbe from the terrace-cut road 
which winds hundreds of feet above 
its bed, and which was traversed by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in tlie 
night, her husband sleeping supinely 
by her side, the carriage going full 
drive, its left wheels within an inch 
of the edge of the precipice, and tlie 
driver half asleep on his perch. Ge- 
ology was not a fashionable science 
when the doing of the Grand Tour was 
indispensable to the finish of a well- 
educated gentleman, otherwise our 
travellers would have been interested 
in the perpendicular fissures in the 
hills between Bohemia and Saxony, 
made as it were by two parallel cuts 
of an ancient giant’s sword, and the 
intervening portion carefully removed 
or forced out by the rushing of the 
flood. Their entrance was made 
more to the south-west, and they 
leisurely proceeded ovér the level 
table-landsto Prague. They found the 
climate healthy, an absence of mo- 
rasses, and a strong well-built race of 
peasant serfs. The mountain sides, 
covered with woods, furnished game 
in abundance, and the plains. and 
valleys were rich in corn. Wine and 
salt seemed the only articles not of 
native production. The woods fur- 
nishing abundance of alkaline ashes, 
the glass manufactories were cele- 
brated through Europe at the time, 
and troops of Bohemians might be 
seen in companies as far away as 
Rotterdam, carrying curious articles 
in glass, and disposing of sieves and 
baskets. Our seekers for knowledge 
learned that the Bohemians of the 
plain were the best soldiers in the 
imperial forces, and au intelligent 
fellow-traveller alleged the following 
reasons:—“The Tyrolese, the Sty- 
rian, the Croat, or other mountan 
recruit, has generally passed his ds ys 
in herding cattle, and his muscl:s 
have not been as well exercised, nor 
his constitution so well accustomed 
to the heats of summer and autumn, 
while at work in the open fields, as 
the Bohemian, accustomed to fi:ld 
labour and very frugal fare. Besid. s, 
the home sickness is apt to seize cn 
the mountaineer, especially if he un- 
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expectedly hears a native air. He 
then falls into a melancholy mood or 
deserts. Not so our Bohemian man 
of the plains. He is virtually a slave ; 
his diet is not of the best ; his clothes 
are ragged ; he is badly lodged. He 
is strongly attached to the emperor, 
whom he understands to be anxious 
for his emancipation from serfdom, 
and he rejoices to exchange his hard 
way of living to become a compara- 
tively well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed soldier. His loyalty to the 
emperor, so well cultivated since he 
was a child, added to his other good 
qualities, makes him a devoted, brave, 
and energetic soldier.” 

As they proceeded they came up 
with a waggon laden with corn, and 
drawn. by two fine sleek horses—ve- 
hicle and beasts under the charge of 
a frank-faced, sun-burnt, strongly- 
built, merry-looking young man, un- 
incumbered with any other clothing 
than a shirt, breeches, and stockings, 
all more or less torn, but not —e- 
Seeing the strangers rather curiously 
scanning the rents in his covering, he 
pointed to a blouse in the waggon, 
and his gestures and the conversation 
he kept up in broken German* with 
the wayfarers gave evidence of a man 
thoroughly content with his ‘lot. 
When not occupied in answering 
questions, or addressing his horses in 
kindly tones, and patting them on 
neck or side, he beguiled the tedium 
of the way by lively dance and song. 
“Now,” said Mentor to his com- 
panions, “if yonder slave were to be 
restored to full liberty, and to be pre- 
sented with a castle and estate, think 
you would the change cause him to 
dance or sing more blithely than he is 
doing at thismoment? Well, well; the 
bishop, his liege lord, may, perhaps, 
give him reasonably good food; but 
surely he is more anxious about the 
condition of his beasts (look at their 
plight and sleek skins) than the cloth- 
ing of his poor fellow-creature who 
attends them.” 

Our pilgrims stood on the bridge of 
Prague, and had a noble view of the 
divided city —_— upwards from 
the banks of “the Moldau, the old 
irregular palace and the cathedral 
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crowning the summit on the right of 
the amphitheatre, and many pleasure 
grounds and gardens beautifying the 
opposite ascent. In the centre of the 
not very deep river lay the islands of 
the greater and lesser Venice, fa- 
vourite resorts of the citizens for pic- 
nic parties in fine summer weather. 
The bridge over the battlements of 
which they were pleasantly enjoying 
the fine view of the river, the islands, 
and the diversified amphitheatre, ex- 
tended 700 feet, and was ornamented 
with statues of saints and kings of 
life size. Chief among these stood 
the statue of St. John Nepomucene 
(vernacularly Nepomuk), who claim- 
ed the honour of being one of the 

atron saints of Prague, the other 

eing the sainted monarch, Wences- 
las. Over these two long rows of 
statues, towered a crucifix, the ori- 
ginal said to have been composed of 
solid gold. However, the work of 
art on which our visitors gazed with 
some curiosity was only copper gilt. 
In former days, when it was not diffi- 
cult to make persons believe ill of 
those who differed from them on re- 
ligious grounds—a few such are still 
to be found by careful seekers—the 
authorities of Prague were informed 
that a number of Jews, secretly 
assembled, had, at their festival of 
the Passover, sacrificed a Christian 
child in derision and hatred of 
Christian belief. The Hebrews of 
Prague were obliged to contribute 
gold sufficient in quantity to compose 
a large crucifix, which was erected on 
the long bridge, in memory of the 
thing, and to deter the children of 
Abraham for evermore from similar 
practical jokes. 

At their hotels, and wherever they 
went, the English tourists found 
Jewish attendants anxious to tender 
them all kinds of services‘ for very 
little compensation, sometimes for no 
compensation at all. They polished 
their boots, brushed their clothes, ran 
on their errands, and seemed to prefer 
receiving anything rather than ready 
money by way of recompense. They 
found the same sort of attendance 
everywhere in the city. They would 
receive old hats and cast-off things 


* The Bohemians of pure descent are a portion of the great Sclavonic family, and 
speak a dialect cognate with the Russian and Polish. At the period of our narrative 


they would not willingly associate with the Germans, nor use their language. 
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of every description from those who 
employed them, and get rid of these 
articles in emporiums corresponding 
to the “marine stores” of our own 
cities. Hence the working classes 
bore them a decided grudge, as inter- 
fering with their own chances of em- 
ployment. . Passing through their 
own quarter, the visitors found the 
shoemakers and tailors at work in 
the open street, and the profusion 
of yellow handkerchiefs—every Jew 
being obliged to have one tied round 
his left arm—sadly disturbing the 
balance of colour in the picture. 
Their number was so large about that 
time (Pollnitz says they multiplied 
like rabbits), and such outcries were 
made against them by the Christian 
handicraftsmen that it was in con- 
templation to allow only the eldest 
son in each family to marry. It is 
not difficult to imagine the alarm 
inta which this report must have 
thrown the younger sons and all the 
daughters of Isaac. 

These people were merely toler- 
ated; but at all events they were 
better off than conscientious Luther- 


ans, who were not allowed to meet 
openly for religious worship. 


In 
those days “religious liberty” was 
not a good - (see “ Coningsby” pas- 
sim), With either great religious party. 

The crucifix, which attracted the 
attention of the visitors, has con- 
ducted us naturally to the Jews’ 
quarter; but we must not forget the 
great patron saint, whose statue is 
not far away from us on the bridge, 
and whose legend we will relate in 
outline. , 

Wenceslas (not the saint of that 
name), King of Bohemia, was blessed 
with a fair and virtuous queen. He 
loved her much, but he was prone to 
jealousy, and suspected that she had 
forgotten her marriage vows. The 
pious lady had selected the almoner, 
John Nepomucene, for her confessor ; 
and to him the king repaired, and re- 
quired him to reveal the substance of 
his wife’s many confessions. The 

-holy man told him he could do 
nothing of the sort, not even to the 
Pope, without incurring God's dis- 
pleasure, and everlasting disgrace in 
the memory of mankind. His priest- 
ly vows and obligations were full in 
his way, even if he was disposed to 
gratify his sovereign. ‘The king flew 
into a dire rage, and as the priest 
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held fast by his resolution, he ordered 
him to be tortured and closely im- 
prisoned. Havingleft him in gaol suffi- 
ciently long to weaken his obstinacy 
(this was the king’s idea), he had 
him brought forth, and his wounds 
and bruises attended to. The conva- 
lescent priest was entertained at the 
royal table; and after dinner the 
king renewed the subject in the most 
mild and insinuating form. But 
when, having cautiously made his 
approaches, he at last came again to 
the direct request, and was respect- 
fully but firmly refused, his wrath 
knew no bounds. He ordered his 
attendants to tie the almoner hand 
and foot, and fling him into the 
Moldau. It was done; but scarcely 
had the righteous soul escaped from its 
rison, when the body was seen slow- 
floating down the stream by the 
light of five stars, hovering at a small 
height above the surface of the water. 
Boats were put out, the saint’s body 
brought to ao. and the funeral rites 
celebrated amid the lamentations of 
the city. This was towards the end 
of the fourteenth century ; but his 
canonization was unaccountably post- 
poned to the beginning of the eight- 
eenth. Our travellers observed such 
numbers of citizens wearing a badge, 
or medal, or picture of some kinds 
attached to a straw-coloured ribbon, 
that they had the curiosity to inquire 
what order these decorated folk be- 
longed to. They found that the 
medal was merely the portrait of the 
saint, so worn by the devout. St. 
Patrick’s day is celebrated in an Irish 
town on the 17th of March. St 
Nepomucene’s day in Prague lasts 
from the first day of January to the 
last day of December. 

The young Englishman and his 
tutor had sojourned but a day or two 
in the Old city, before their presence 
was disputed for by the resident no- 
bility and gentry, with whom hospi- 
tality was a household virtue. The 
also spent some yp hours with 
the officers of the garrison. They 
witnessed a good deal of excess at 
the banquets to whigh they were in- 
vited. tt seemed, Mmdeed, a kind of 
duty to get as much fish and wild 
fowl and other game out of the way 
as possible, the supply of the commo- 
dity being so overpoweringly abun- 
dant. Profusion seemed the rule, and 
this frequently led to ruin. 5 

‘ 
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It was not so easy, however, for a 
Ete father or son to extinguish 

is name and race as in our days. 
Estates were strictly entailed, and 
could not be alienated without the 
consent of all the near branches of 
the family, and that of the emperor 
to boot. ‘This was nearly impossible 
to procure. So when matters came 
to the worst, the estate was put into 
the hands of trustees, the prodigal 
allowed something to live on, and 
the estate nursed till all claims were 
satisfied. There was an institution 
in Prague corresponding to our office 
for registration of deeds; and when 
any nobleman wanted to raise money 
on his property by way of mortgage, 
the party applied to had only to visit 
the vandtapel office to get all needful 
information. 

Here, and in Prussia, and Saxony, 
our Englishmen had opportunities of 
hearing an Italian opera, as well as a 
French comedy, but more frequently 
a German play. This last entertain- 
ment was not considered sufficiently 
refined for the taste of hereditary 
princes, or herzogs, or even grafs. It 
must be owned that there was a good 
deal of coarseness and buffoonery to 
be witnessed in the native article. 
Frequently on occasions of the Mar- 

ve of Bayreuth and his family 

ing present, one or other of the 
younger people would get out of the 
immediate view of the great man, and 
resign him or herself to er In 
Prague they occasionally attended the 
opera, but felt nearly equal pleasure 
in listening to the natives performing 
concerted pieces, in which the accu- 
racy of ear and hand exhibited by 
performers taken from the common 
people, and in other respects entirely 
uneducated, was quite amazing. 

Our wanderers found (as mentioned 
already) the serfs willing enough to 
serve the emperor in his wars. The 
nobility and gentry of the country 
had no fancy for donning the white 
uniform. They lived like princes at 
home, in the midst of plenty, with 
slaves at their beck, and did not wish 
to exchange th ndition for a com- 
paratively hard Ife in barracks. The 
upper classes appeared to be behind 
their equals in the cities previously 
visited, in literature and general infor- 
mation. Pollnitz has left us the follow- 
ing programme of the Tour, as done 
by a young Bohemian gentleman :— 
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“There is not a Gentleman in this 
Country but has seen at least Holland, 
France, and Italy; and indeed they are 
under some Necessity of travelling, for the 
Education they have at home is none of the 
best. But they don’t travel as People of 
their Birth and Fortunes ought to do. 
They are attended by a sort of Governors, 
who make it their Profession to ramble 
abroad with young Gentlemen, and are for 
the most part Walloons, Luxemburghers, 
Lorrainers, or Liegeois—Soldiers of Fortune, 
without Education, and without Manners, 
who think ’tis enough for their Pupils to 
see Houses and Churches, and who, not 
having the capacity to show their own 
Heads, don’t care that their Gentlemin 
should see Company. They tell young 
Master that my Lord, his Father, recom- 
mended (Economy to them, and that it is 
not well for them to play while they are 
travelling. ‘Therefore the Spark is obliged 
to keep in his Quarters ; and even the Public 
shows, as they cannot be seen without 
Money, must be taken in Moderation. The 
Governor's Aim is to crib all he can, and 
sink his Pupil’s money into his own purse. 
Many of them get a Profit by everything, 
and ‘tis ten to one but they chouse the 
Merchants as well as their Pupils. If the 
G-vernor does not like the Place they come 
to, he must be gone, though it be the most 
proper place in the World to form the young 
Gentleman. The Governor writes to the 
Father or Mother that the Air did not agree 
with their Son, and therefore he had removed 
him. The Generality of these wretched 
Guides maintain that six weeks’ or three 
months’ stay, at most, is sufficient to know 
Paris, a fortnight to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the English, a Month to know 
Rome, a Week to see Naples, and so of the 
rest. And when they have shown the'r 
Gentlemen, at Paris, the anatomical Wax-- 
Work and the Observatory ; at London, the 
Lions in the Tower; at Rome, the Cata- 
combs ; and at Naples, the Liquefaction of 
St. Januarius’s Blood and Meunt- Vesuvirs, 
they think they have done great matters ; 
and away they go withcut having made 
Acquaintance with one Soul at any of the 
Courts. They have scen the King of France 
touch for the Evil, the King of England go 
to the Parliament House, and the Pope 
sitting in his Elbow-chair distributing his 
Benedictions. With a Mind thus adorned, 
the Young Man, after eighteen Months’ or 
two years’ Absence, returns home. The 
Governor has two or three thousand Florins 
as a gratuity, besides his stipend; and behold 
he is now ready for another tour.” 

The loose-fish baron would scarcely 
have been so severe on the Walloon 
Governors if they had indulged their 
pupils with more of the society of the 
fast young gentlemen and ladies of 
the foreign cities. He thus takes his 
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leave of the large, but thinly-peopled 
city, and its hospitable, improvident 
society. 


‘‘T own to you I shall be sorry to leave 
Prague. I take the Bohemians to be the 
best People upon Earth, and Prague to be 
one of those ‘Towns where a Gentleman may 
have most choice of Company. The Ladies 
here are very amiable. Gaming, which 
may be called the universal Pleasure, is 
carried as high here as they please in Houses 
of the Quality, where Assemblies of both 
Sexes are held every Night with good 
Cheer, particularly Pheasants and Ortolans 
in plenty; and upon Fish-Days there are 
Trouts, Salmon, and Cray-Fish; and that 
there may be nothing wanting, Bohemia 
likewise furnishes good wine. For my part 
I own I am taken more with this Pleasure 
thaa any other, because we make it last as 
loay as we will; and then ’tis suited to all 


ass. 


The gossiping lover of good cheer 
scemed toignore gout,tremulous hands 
and other inconveniences attending 
on excessive potations, in his sincere 
devotion to the pleasures of the table. 
Our travellers now directed their 
course to Munich vi@ Nuremberg. 

At Nuremberg our travellers made 
but a short stay. They found a 
well-built city ; many of the houses 
paiated on the outside, but the patri- 
cians holding the chief offices, an 
inhospitable sort of people, somewhat 
soured perhaps by being themselves 
excluded from the intimacy of the 
nobles. Nuremberg was noted long 
before this period for its manufacture 
of toys. Even some citizens com- 
plained to the Englishmen that, 
owing to competition by neighbour- 
ing towns, the manufacture had some- 
what declined. The shopkeepers 
exceeded the ordinary limits of polite- 
ness. Master, mistress, children, and 
even the apprentices would accom- 
pany their English visitors into the 
street with bows and compliments, 
and thanks for the honour done them. 
Tueir landlord would inquire after 
their health every one of the dozen 
times they entered his house in the 
course of the day. Pity so complaisant 
a host should have a grievance ; but 
who isexempt from mortal ills? He 
made his known in confidence to his 
guests, while looking to their bodily 
comforts one day, towards the end of 
dinner. “ You know, Herren Gnadige,” 
said he, “that the established reli- 
gion here is the Lutheran, and that 
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we poor Roman Catholics, only one 
small church, which is in the house 
of the Teutonic Order, have. Well 
to that I do not much object. The 
Lutherans, a church great or small in 
Prague have not, and the Calvinists 
of this city must, if they wish to 
indulge in public worship, outside to 
the territory of Anspach, go. But 
this is to me, what heart-afflicting is. 
You have St. Laurence’s Church 
doubtless seen. The largest, and in 
Nuremberg, the most-worthy-to-be- 
admired it is. But what can you 
think of this wonderful-to-be-related 
circumstance I am about to unfold ? 
They in that building have a part of 
the manger in which our Saviour was 
laid, a piece of His unwoven garment, 
and three links of the chains which 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
bound! Think you, noble sirs, that 
they on these relics, much value set ? 
None at all. Then why don’t they 
them, to our little church or to some 
poor convent, give?” 

This -was a question which his 
guests were altogether unable to 
answer ; but in order to afford him 
some consolation, they solemnly and 
in all sincerity assured him that if 
they were churchwardens the case 
would be different, and that if he ever 
visited them in England, he would be 
welcome to every relic of the kind he 
could find in their parish church. 

While on the subject, he informed 
them that the Jews in Nuremberg 
were still worse off. They lived ina 
village outside the walls, came into 
the city in the morning, and were 
confided to the charge of an old wo- 
man, who, after allowing them to ply 
their different avocations through the 
day, saw them out again before the 
gates were shut. These hard condi- 
tions were imposed on them in conse- 
quence of their ancestors being sup- 
posed to have, at some former period, 
poisoned the wells of the country. 

In the church of the hospital they 
saw the crown, sceptre, and globe of 
Charlemagne, his sword being pre- 
served at Aix-la-Chapelle. The next 
halt in the Englishmen’s pleasant~ 
pilgrimage was mafle at Munich, ip 
the vernacular, J/unchen. 


MUNICH. 


_ From this Bavarian capital, seated 
in a plain, they could desery, far to 
the south, the Bavarian Alps, among 
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which they would gladly explore for 
a time, if their mission was not more 
to examine the works of man than 
of nature. They were rather disap- 
pointed in the elector’s palace, which 
was indeed large enough, but not re- 
markable for correctness or grandeur 
of design, the original building having 
received additions at different periods. 
The front looked into a narrow street, 
and as there was a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin over the gate, it might 
have been mistaken for the facade of 
a convent. The large room, how- 
ever, called the emperor’s apart- 
ment, combined so much beauty and 
grandeur that when Gustavus Adol- 
phus was there, in 1632, he was heard 
to utter an earnest regret that he 
could not have it transported to 
Stockholm. The then elector, Charles 
Albert, included in his additions 
another apartment to rival this if 
possible. It was enriched by that 
— of the Blessed Virgin attri- 

uted to St. Luke. After their inhos- 
pitable reception at Nuremberg, it 
was refreshing to find the ready 
welcome with which they were re- 
ceived into the best society in Mu- 
nich. On occasion of their visits to 
the palace they were shown the cu- 
rious galleries, which gave the elector, 
or those he wished to gratify, access 
to the different churches and convents 
of the city. 

They availed themselves of one of 
these tunnellings to visit the nearest 


EDMOND ABOUT 


THoseE readers who have heard of the 
writer above-named merely as the 
author of “Grice Contemporaine,” 
and “La Question Romaine,’ and as- 
sociate him only with these, and the 
attacks he has had to sustain in con- 
sequence, are not at all aware of the 
variety of his talents, manifested in 
the few lively and agreeable stories he 
has written, or of his artistic and 
critical powers. He has as keen a 
perception of the besetting foibles and 
class-pride to hich the different 
es of society are subject as 
arles de Bernard or Anthony Trol- 
lope. He is their equal also in iden- 
tifying himself with a character in- 
fluenced by passions, and weaknesses, 
and overweening vanity ; and exhibit- 
ing their ludicrous or painful results, 
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church and monastery—that belong- 
ing to the Theatins, and found there 
a community of twenty-seven bro- 
thers (the determined number at all 
times). These were all men of gentle 
birth, obliged to live on voluntary 
contributions, but equally obliged not 
to ask for relief, but trust to Provi- 
dence. However, the rule permitted 
this indulgence, that if they were 
left destitute for three days, they 
might ring the large bell of the con- 
vent. From the founding of the in- 
stitution to the year of our travellers’ 
visit the bell had sounded its alarm of 
emergency only twice. The elector’s 
family, whose ancestors reposed in 
their vaults; were too mindful of 
their wants to oblige them to utter 
their wants to the winds. 

Charles Albert, grandson of the 
great John Sobieski of Poland, by his 
mother, had for wife a daughter of 
Joseph, the late Emperor of Austria. 
He was a prince of considerable in- 
formation, and was blessed with 

owers of industry and application. 

is lady was avivacious little woman, 
fond of hunting and other out-of-door 
pastimes. Both were very accessible 
to strangers, and to any of their people 
who had any grievance to S re- 
dressed. 

We are obliged to hold over further 
varticulars of Life at the Court of 
funich, and of a visit to the ancient 

City of Saltzburg till next month. 










He does not affect the workings of 
dread revenge, or the thoroughly sel- 
fish instincts of worthless characters, 
as De Bernard ; and his plots rather 
soar above the prosaic level of those 
of his English contemporary. His 
characters are wonderfully true to 
nature (French, to wit), and having 
once settled on the peculiar quali- 
ties of this or that personage, his 
modes of thought and feeling and 
their outward manifestations are con- 
sistent throughout. His powers are 
specially exhibited in the intimate 
picture of the workings of some pre- 
dominant passion or idea on an im- 
perfect organization. He does not 
appear to set much value on carefully 
involving the incidents and the inte- 
rests of the different personages of 
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his story, heightening the readers’ 
fears and wishes as he proceeds, till 
he brings the excited feelings to the 
highest tension which they can,bear 
without positive pain. No, he chooses 
rather to exhibit agreeably the natural 
play of character, and present an in- 
teresting succession of events. Great 
credit is due to him for his respect 
for morality and decency, and the 
absence of that profanity (sometimes 
unintentional) so often met with 
among the productions of his coun- 
trymen. 

Edmond Frangois Valentine About 
is only in his thirty-seventh year, 
having been born on February 14, 
1828. He is a native of Diecuze, in 
the department of Meurthe. He 
received the honour prize in the 
Licée Charlemagne in 1848, and was 
promoted the same year into the Nor- 
mal School. From that he passed to 
the French School in Athens, and 
while under the influence of the 
classic localities, and the ancient 
fame of thé country for art, literature, 
and patriotic deeds, he composed his 
“Tle d’Egine,” which was published 
in 1854. In 1853 he returned, and 
his “Gréce Contemporaine” was pub- 


lished in 1855, in the “ Bibliothéque 


des Chemins de Fer.” The liveliness, 
lightness, and happy facility of his 
style secured the public attention for 
the work, but he was blamed for the 
unfriendly spirit in which it was exe- 
cuted, and his facts were denied. 
Every year since the publication of 
the work, has, more and more, con- 
firmed the truth of what the young 
author asserted. In the same year 
his “Tolla,” a tale of Rome, was 
published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He distinctly stated that 
the story was founded on the Italian 
novel “ Vittoria la Vorelli, Istoria del 
Secolo, XIX.,” published in Paris in 
1841; but, this notwithstanding, he 
was most unfairly charged with un- 
avowed plagiarism by the Revue de 
Paris and La Presse. He next made 
an essay of his dramatic powers, 
inducing the management to brin 
out “L’Effronté,” afterwards calle 
** Guillery,” at the Theatre Francais, 
on 2nd February, 1856. It had only 
two representations. 

He published “ Voyage & travers 
) Exposition des Beaux Arts” in 1855, 
The Government was not sorry to se- 
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cure the services of a man of About’s 
disciplined genius ; so we find in the 
feuilletons of the Moniteur for 1856 
and 1857 his delightful collection of 
tales—“ Les Mariages de Paris,” 
“Le Roi des Mon es,” “ Ger- 
maine” (“ Round of Wrong” in the 
English translation), and “Les Echas- 
ses de Maitre Pierre.” Since then 
he has written “ Trefite et Quarante,’ ; 
“Le Nez du Notaire,”’ the “ Question 
Romaine,” and produced a drama 
under great difficulties. During his 
short but stormy career he has been 
obliged to join the Figaro, for the 
more effectively defending himself 
against his literary enemies and at- 
tacking them in turn. We rejoice 
that in all probability he has many 
years before him for the production 
of many an excellent work of fiction. 
Years have often produced happy 
results among men of genius, whose 
juvenile works were the reverse of 
edifying. About’s earliest novel was 
unexceptionable ; so are the others 
above named. There is no reason 
to doubt that his future productions 
will equal, if not exceed them in good 
purpose. M. About seems to be of 
the opinion of that moral philosopher 
who pronounced the man who had no 
enemies to be good for nothing. He 
found modern Greece as indulgent to 
theft as were the ancient Spartans ; 
and the very supports of the Crown 
—the officers of state—with as little 
love of country and as much venality 
as the pseudo-patriots scourged by 
Aristophanes. Outcries were raised 
against his exaggerations in some in- 
stances, and against his saying the 
things that were not, in others ; and 
he presented an apology in the “ Kin 
of the Mountains,” who has odvendil 
brigandage to the rank of a science, 
has officers at the court in his pay, 
banks his money in London, and has 
sleeping partners there among its 
merchant princes. About considers 
it an essential part of his mission (a 
term savouring of cant, but still ex- 
ressive) to effect reformations on a 
ato scale. What deed in the re- 
forming line more glorious than the 
reformation (political that is to say) 
of the Pope himself! But that ruler 
was as intractable in his way as the 
King of the Mountains ; and so Mons. 
About consoled* himself with his 
novels, but did not console himself 
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with his play. His many literary 
and political haters could not endure 
to see him a successful dramatist. 

Of all his pet ameliorations of 
general or partial evils, his work on 
the reclaiming of the Landes is cal- 
culated to afford the most unalloyed 
gratification. A pure philanthropic 
motive actuates his pen from begin- 
ning to end. There is no hostility, 
covert or open, shown to this or that 
administration or minister’s pet in 
the enjoyment of a job. His whole 
soul is bent on banishing sickness 
and extreme poverty from the district ; 
and with this object he creates a hero 
cut of a poor foundling, who, havin 
spent his boyhood as a shepherd anc 
his youth as a determined hunter, is 
seized at last with anxiety to preserve 
the life of a little girl, whom he has 
adopted as his sister. His whole ex- 
istence is henceforth devoted to free 
the country from the maladies caused 
by excessive rains in winter, excessive 
heats in summer, and the bad quality 
of the water. 

The author is on a flying visit to 
Bourdeaux, and he gives the reader 
much information about that pleasant 
old city. We can, however, admit 
but this little graphic fragment :— 

























































































































































































“ Bourdeaux is ‘six kilometres* in length, 
(about 33 miles), and contains 150,000 
inhabitants—great space for few people. 
Still everyone has not good breathing room. 
If the grass grows in the streets and in the 
squares of the new city, the inhabitants are 
stifled a little in the old city. The Jews, 
the little shopkeepers, the brokers, the 
pounders of drugs, crowd one another in a 
filthy and unwholesome hive. Their cabins 
follow one another in a straight line or the 
reverse at each side of streets, narrow and 
ill paved. You see many of these bulging, 
humpbacked, and worm-eaten houses—the 
darlings of romantic archwology—and you 
need only go to Bourdeaux to get an idea 
of old Paris. Some days since, as a man 
was sauntering, cap in hand, along one of 
these lanes, the cornice of a house detached 
itself in a mass, and fellon his head. Those 
who witnessed the accident raised a cry of 
terror ; the victim merely shook his ears, as 
would a dog just come out of the water, 
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and went on his way. The horrible mass, 
which should have crushed him, was no 
heavier than a handful of dust. Thanks to 
the effect of old age, it was not wood but 
tinder.” 


Those to whom the map of France 
is familiar know that the Garonne 
flows into the Bay of Biscayin a N.W. 
direction, at an angle of 36° or ro 
with the coast. Within this angle 
lie the unproductive landes. Along 
the coast are the dunes or sand-hills, 
inside at their bases lie the marshes 
(marais), and between these and the 
river spread the unproductive landes, 
nearly level, and furnishing the 
smallest possible dip towards the 
marais. Master Peter, the enthusiast 
for the amelioration of the country, 
thus gives the natural history of the 
surface, subsoil, &c., to the writer on 
their first excursion :— 


*“ * Come here,’ said he. ‘ First of all I 
must make you acquainted with the lande.’ 
He took one of his stilts, drew a square on 
the ground, and continued—‘ Look here ; 
you may see the entire lande within the 
square, for there is little variety anywhere. 
This prickly plant with the yellow flower 
is the thorn-broom. We can scarcely make 
any use of it. You might indeed crush it 
in a mortar for the oxen, but they would 
take any other thing in preference, and I 
cannot blame them. ‘These tall brittle 
stems are what we call brande (a sort of 
heath), ‘The bakers use it to heat their 
ovens. The peasants convert it into a de- 
testable litter, for it does not rot. Here is 
common heath, which I sleep on for reasons 
best known to myself;f another might 
find it rather hard. And now stoop to ex- 
amine these four blades of tough grass 
springing up like needles. There you have 
the herbaye of the land, and the food of our 
sheep. For the six thousand years past 
the landes have produced nothing except 
these.’ 

“ He stooped, and plucked up a handful 
of the soil mixed with twisted roots. I 
handled a pinch of it, and stained my finger 
ends. ‘It is pure sand,’ said he, ‘ but the 
rotted plants have discoloured it. It is just 
as you see it through all the country. It 
is two feet deep at an average.’ He began 
with marvellous dexterity to root up the 
soil, and, at the depth indicated, he showed 








in round fractions, three-fifths of our mile. 
two-fifths of an inch. 

















English acres. 











* The French metre is about 37 inches; a thousand of these make a kilometre; say, 


A centimetre is the +3, of a metre, or nearly 
The nearest approach to our acre is the hectare, or square, 
each side 100 metres, and containing 10,000 square metres, or something more than two 


7 He had sworn to use no other bed, and to drink nothing better than vinegared water 
till he could improve the condition of the dwellers of the country, 
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me a floor of red sandstone. ‘ That,’ said 
he, ‘is what we call the alios. It is com- 
posed of sand cemented by some vegetable 
matter.* This alios forms through the 
whole lande a flooring a foot thick, and 
hard enough to blunt our best-temperéd 
pickaxes, This cursed sandstone is the 
cause of all our misery. You will readily 
understand that a field thus paved is like a 
flower-pot without a hole. ‘The water 
gathers at the bottom, and as it rains here 
six months in the year, the poor plants take 
a prolonged footbath, which kills them. 
The soil is saturated during the winter. The 
moisture rises to the surface, and as the 
land is flat or nearly so, the landes are 
nothing but a shallow pool till the return 
of fine weather. 

“Summer come, we've another story to 
tell. You may well suppose that sucha 
mass of stagnant water will not evaporate 
without poisoning the country a little. In 
this place we reap a plentiful crop of all 
fevers, except the yellow villain. We have 
more than one malady not found elsewhere, 
all which seem expressly invented for us. 
Wait alittle. When the water has evapor- 
ated we enjoy the heat of the dog-days, and 
the sun burns up what the water has not 
rotted. So, as we have neither wells nor 
running streams, and yet must drink, and 
give our flocks to drink, we go and look for 
water under the adios. 

“ Breaking the crust we find a sheet of 
yellow liquid which has trickled down 
through some cracks, in the winter. But 
such water, sir! I shall let you taste it 
some time. It is not so much water as an 
infusion of alios, destitute of air and con- 
taining different kinds of poisons. Both 
men and beasts drink very moderately; 
however, the sheep die after it sometimes. 
Artesian wells have been tried, but nothing 
has been found but sand, sand, sand, to the 
depth of a hundred yards 

“ Now, sir, you know our garden as well 
as I do—a layer of sand, a layer of sand- 
stone, a shallow sheet of salt water, and 
then sand down to the centre. We have 
not even stone to build our houses. The 
alios, which is so hard when we want to 
pierce it, becomes like cotton when we want 
it firm.t We find here and there some 
clay for bricks under the sand, but not at 
all as much as we wish.” 


But it is time to look after Master 
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Peter’s personal appearance, his 
parentage, birth, and education. As 
to the outer man, he was short, broad- 
shouldered, square-built, short in 
lower limbs, but this defect was cor- 
rected by the stilts. He had a large 
aquiline nose, white and broad teeth, 
full lips, and his eyebrows resembled 
a pair of small bushes. Gaiters, a 
sheepskin coat, and a red berret cap 
distinguished him in a crowd of the 
citizens of Bourdeaux, but the same 
equipage was general through the 
landes. 

Peter’s infancy was cared for by a 
good doctor, at whose door he had 
been left by his miserable mother. 
When his patron was leaving the 
country he obliged a retired sergeant, 
now alanded proprictor at Buloz (a 
fictitious name), to undertake the sup- 
port of little Peter. There were very 
sutticient reasons for this selection. 
He was kept out on the landes herding 
sheep till the death of his father. He 
secured his long-coveted gun, and 
from that time till he was eighteen or 
nineteen years old he shot or ran 
down all sorts of game. It was then 
his good luck to secure for himself the 
little orphan, Marinette. She related 
the circumstances to the writer on his 
first excursion with Master Peter and 
herself. It included a dismal picture 
of the life endured by the poor in that 
country :— 

“*QOur village (Porge, cemetery, in the 
patois of the country) was the most un- 
healthy of the environs. Ill fared the poor 
on the land, and early they went to sleep 
under it. Young girls lost their teeth at 
fifteen years of age. The people decayed 
on their feet as trees that have their rvots 
in water. My father was a shepherd like 
others ; he earned 125 francs a-year, and a 
kilometre of wheat mixed. My mother 
cooked for the family ; it was easily done, 
1 was a thin, wretched little creature, about 
six, when the pedlagre seized us all. Per- 
haps Monsieur does not know what the 
pellagre is. Even so, he is as wise as the 
doctors. There are always about three 
thousand in the landes ill of the pellagre. 


* The author does not notice the fact of the colours being produced by the presence of 


the iron. 


He can scarcely be correct in his notion of the vegetable cement. 


+ The iron in the stone on exposure to the air becomes an oxide, as Master Peter 


probably did not know, and this accelerates the crumbling of the stone. 


We learn that 


agriculturists meet with the very same structure of sand and sandstone in the south-west 


of Ireland, 


Two cows were one summer day struggling with each other on a lawn, when 


on a sudden the flooring of sandstone gave way under the light soil, and down went the 


animals into a cavity some six feet deep 
up alive, 


They were found there next day, and drawn 
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Some blame the air, others the water, others 
the food. They accuse the millet, the rye, 
the Turkey-wheat ; they even blame the 
pilchards and the salted eels. However, it 
is a malady that does not attack the rich. 
It commences in the stomach, but it soon 
reaches the skin, like a bad herb that shoots 
out on every side. It soon disfigures a 
pretty girl, and changes her so that her 
lover flies at the sight of her. The skin 
darkens, breaks out in sores, and a scurf 
comeson. But when it touches the hair, 
ah! Mine is not ill-looking now; you 
would not at that time touch it for the 
world. My mother faded so fast that a 
candle would shine through her limbs. My 
father consulted the doctor at Porge, and he 
told him to give her wine and roast meat. 
Alas! how were they to be got? My poor 
mother expired like a lamp when the oil is 
spent. 

“« “My father placed me with a neighbour, 
and continued to go to his business every 
day, all sick and tired as he was. Every 
evening he came in still more fatigued, and 
we strove to eat, but caredfor nothing. In 
the morning he did not know whether he 
would be able to remain on his stilts 
through the day. His nerves were so 
shaken and his poor head so dizzy, that 
sometimes when he wished to go on he 
would only fall back some steps. I saw 
that his courage was gone; and when he 
sat down on the stool with his head between 
his hands I saw something like despair in 
the depths of his eyes. I did not know 
what to say to give him comfort, and I 
could only lie across his knees and cry. At 
last his despair became greater than a hu- 
man being should give way to. The great- 
ness of his suffering made him resolve on 
leaving me alone, and he shortened that 
life which could last but little longer. I 
woke one morning from a frightful dream, 
with his corpse before my eyes, hanging 
from the beam of the roof.’” 


Peter took charge of the little or- 
phan, brought her with him in all his 
expeditions, set her behind him when 
he rode, and, when they were obliged 
to sleep abroad, made his arm her 

illow and defended her with his coat 
fame the cold. But when the stag- 
nant waters began to evaporate he 
dreaded the descent of the fearful 

llagre on his dear little protegée. 

his anxiety set him to inquire if any- 
thing could be done to make the 
country more healthy. He took a 
ham under his arm, having intrusted 
Marinette to a good woman of his 
village, and going into Bourdeaux he 
began to inquire for the most learned 
man in the city. Everyone laughed 
at him and his ham, till a little boy 
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directed him to his own professor. 
He gave the ham to the maid-servant 
who let him in, and was shown into 
a study where a man eighty years 
old was taking his ease among a wil- 
derness of books. He related his 
trouble to the professor, and asked his 
advice. 


“* Alas!’ said the sage, ‘ you have come 
toa wrong quarter. I knownothing aboutthe 
pellagre, and very little indeed of anything 
but old Latin. I have never paid atten- 
tion to what was passing around me, and I 
can tell you nothing but things known 
since the world began. You make a coun- 
try healthy by draining marshes, reclaim. 
ing land, cutting down trees when there are 
too many, and planting others when there 
are too few. Look at this book (Virgil's 
“ Georgics”) ; it was written 1,900 years 
ago by a great poet, under a great empe- 
ror, to persuade people that there is nothing 
more noble than agriculture; but it con- 
vinced very few. It is 1,800 years since 
St. Benedict with all his monks began to 
preach the same truth by example; but 
they could not cultivate all the world, and 
they left work enough behind them. Go 
till your garden, my son; you will there 
find health for yourself and those whom 
you love. Marry early; have children 
enough ; make farmers of them; and never 


teach them to read until they know how to 
labour.’ ” 


Now must be introduced a picture 
of the management of the land, its 
annual produce, and the revenue it 
furnished to the Government, Master 
Peter being still the expounder. 


“Now as formerly, the hectare of land 
furnishes the pasture of one sheep—so many 
hectares so many sheep, The man who owns 
a hectare of land farms it to the man who 
owns a sheep, At the end of the year the 
sheep’s master pays to the landed proprie- 
tor ten sous (5d. British). Of this sum the 
estated man takes a centime (4d.), cuts off 
one-fifth, and deposits this noble sum in 
the Government treasury. Do you follow 
me? There are 10,000 poor metres of 
land labouring the whole year, suffering 
cold and heat, dry and moist, to furnish the 
State the twenty-fifth part of a sou; to the 
proprietor, the round sum of fifty centimes 
(still.5d.); and to the farmer, the trifle of 
wool and fat that a lean and poorly clad 
sheep can afford. 

“It is a wretched affair for everyone— 
for the State, for the proprietor, for the 
farmer, and for the sheep. Have you seen 
our sheep? Their wool is good for stuffing 
mattresses, their flesh is not rich, and no 
one thinks of making cheese from their 
milk. Poor creatures! I wonder how 
they can nourish their lambs. When 
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brought to market the best conditioned of 
them sell for twelve francs a piece—no 
more, even if they had red ribbons round 
their necks. But sometimes the sheep 
perishes before it has grazed its hectare; 
sometimes the fever carries off its owner be- 
fore he can sell it. Now if we could find 
means to feed a sheep on less than the grass 
of a hectare, or employ a hectare to better 
purpose than supporting a sheep, it would 
be better for both; and the State, the pro- 
prietor, and the farmer would not be 
obliged to cut a centime (,'y@.) in five.” 


The mode adopted by our hero to 
bring health and competence to his 
countrymen took this form, the ex- 
periment being first tried on his own 
patrimony. He cleared a wide trench 
round every hectare of land, flung the 
sandy mould scooped out, over the 
surface of the inclosure, and planted 
the seed of pine trees. Those who 
preferred to keep their lands in pas- 
ture, or sow them with corn, and who 
were guided by his advice, cleared 
wide drains, thus increasing the depth 
of the available land; and when the 
rain came in torrents it found its 
way from the soil into these hollows, 
and some escaped to the marshes, as 
there was a pent, though a very 
slight one, in that direction. Thus 
the roots of the trees, the corn, and 
the grass were preserved from decay. 

Now the pine trees planted by 
Master Peter were found as profit- 
able to the people of this corner of 
France as the palm tree to the Be- 
douin Arab. Resin was periodically 
drawn from them by incisions in the 
bark ; the wood was turned to build- 
ing uses, or converted into pitch, tar, 
and charcoal; and the balsamic odour 
emanating from all parts of the trees 
was available in banishing the terrible 
pellagre, and neutralizing the various 
miasmata of the locality. 

What blessings the first Napoleon 


would have conferred on France if’ 


he had cherished his conservative 
propensities more, and his destructive 
ones less! The west winds whistling 
over the Bay of Biscay, were occu- 
pied for thousands of years in blowing 
sand showers cit rearing those 
long dunes which stretch along the 
coast, and rendering the neighbouring 
plains unproductive. The sand was 
advancing twenty metres yearly, and 
the poor peasants were not able to 
arrest its progress. Sometimes when 
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the wind blew west, they would as- 
semble, fill vessels with it, and fling 
it up in the air to be blown into the 
sea. This was but a feeble mitigation 
of the evil, and if Zephyr continued 
to have his own way, Languedoc 
entire might some day find itself a 
buried land. But towards the end of 
last century M. Bremontier, chief 
engineer of roads and bridges, con- 
ceived the design of planting the 
sand-hills with marine firs. This 
= worked a miracle of public good. 

he roots secured the drifting sand, 
and the boughs stayed it when it was 
driven on high by the winds. The 
sagacious man of science was not able 
to make the coast proprietors enter 
into his views, but— 


“* Napoleon understood business, and con- 
sidered it as glorious to put a bar to the 
ocean, as to rout a dozen of armies. He 
said to the proprietors :—‘ As you will not 
adopt this effective means to stay the ad- 
vance of the sand, which is eating up my 
territories, I must interfere. I will have 
your dunes planted by my engineers, and 
they shall be given back to you when I am 
repaid the outlay,’ That decree passed in 
1810. All our peasants know it well. 
Many a one knows the law though he did 
not happen to be born in Normandy.” 


The existence of the lakes and 
marshes may be easily accounted for. 
Formerly the superfluous wet of the 
landes found its way to the sea, there 
being a gentle fall westwards. But 
when the dunes were formed theslowly 
flowing streams found themselvesstay- 
ed, andstagnant marshes were formed, 
and an unhealthy atmosphere above 
them. M.About’sgreat Apollo, Master 
Peter, was, at the period of his visit, 
devising a canal which would convey 
the fever-brewing waters to the Ba 
of Arcachon, and convert the aauelk 
into good meadow. Amen! say we. 

But Buloz wanted good water for 
drinking, houses, roads, a mayor’s 
house, a church, and money to enable 
the inhabitants to reclaim their lands. 
Where were the necessary means to 
be procured? Here Maitre Pierre 
came to their aid. He never gave 
them rest till they sold about a fifth 
of the communal land, which being 
general property was of little use to 
the inhabitants. 

But the personal concerns of Pierre 
and Marinette have been too much 
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neglected, in our desire. to dwell on 
the improvements attained or attain- 
able in their commune. Marinette 
was a beauty of the dark-eyed and 
dark-haired order. Having followed 
Peter in all his wanderings, with the 
attachment and reverence due to an 
elder brother, while she was still a 
child, years brought about a change ; 
and now that he was a man of pro- 
perty, and thoroughly attached to her, 
as she knew very well, she thought it 
a hard case that he did not make her 
his wife, and begin to enjoy the com- 
forts of ahome. But Peter was too 
intent on his ameliorations while 
anything remained to be put to rights, 
and was waiting till all the land was 
rendered productive. He was zealous 
for every one’s happiness but his own 
and Marinette’s. 

The author had been seeking him 
and Marinette from this to that sta- 
tion, till he was tired, and hungry, 
and wet. At last he was glad to get 
some rest, disgusted with Peter, his 
popularity, and the urgent demands 
on his time. 


“ They served me some eel-soup, followed 
by a plate of eels, and I went to sleep in a 
large canopied bed, the valance of which 
was adorned after one of Le Brun’s battle 
pieces. 

“T dreamed that Canau (the little town 
in which he was sojourning) was as large 
as Bourdeaux; and that the inhabitants 
were celebrating the apotheosis of Maitre 
Pierre, and the hero was advancing on his 
stilts under a flowing peruke of Louis XIV., 
to be admitted to the rank of the gods. 
The incongruous getting-up drew some dis- 
paraging reflections from me, and tha people 
took me by the legs to cast me into the lake 
head foremost. However, as they did not 
wish to have the joyful ceremony saddened 
in any way, I was provisionally thrust into 
a low, damp cell, where I was crawled over 
by some thousands of eels. I was striving 
to defend my legs as well as I could, when 
some one knocked at the door.” 


This was Maitre Pierre, who, as soon 
as things were convenable, presented 
Marinette to him with these words :— 
“Sir, I present to you Marinette 
Gujan, the queen of this country, as I 
am the king, and the best woman in 
the wide world, as I am the best 
man.” 

After the writer had been conducted 
through the marshes, over the lakes, 
along the dunes, and had seen various 
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testimonies to Pierre’s great merit, 
they — under a heavy shower 
to the house of the Mayor of Buloz, 
& pompous, ignorant, selfish official, 
who would wish the world to believe 
that all Pierre’s improvements were 
planned by him, Peter being the 
mere instrument of his genius and 
benevolence. Here our hero heard a 
piece of news that disturbed him not 
a little. After he had dismounted 
from his stilts, he learned that Mr. 
Tomery, son of a rich citizen of Bour- 
deaux, was coming that very evening 
to demand Marinette for his wife in 
the strict ceremonial observed in the 
Landes. In our notice of the usages 
and legends of Brittany was de- 
scribed the full ceremony of asking, 
giving, and refusing consent in that 
a. We shall here describe 
10w they did it in the Landes :— 


“The gallant, clad in the newest sheep- 
skin coat in his possession, selected two 
comrades, and confided to each a pitcher of 
wine or piquet, and the three, arm-in-arm, 
presented themselves before the parents of 
the girl at the hour of supper. They knocked 
at the door and the following demands and 
replies were made before it was opened. 

“* Who is it that knocks so late ?” 

“* An honest boy, unmarried.’ 

““*Go your ways; there are young girls 
here.’ 

““*T am not come to frighten them. I 
only want to drink a glass of wine with 
you.’ 

‘“*« We are poor people, and have nothing 
better than vinegar and water.’ 

***T called in at the tavern with my two 
comrades, and we brought away two pitchers 
of wine. Here they are.’ 

“* Come in, then, and God bless you.’ 

“They entered, and placed the wine on 
the table, and three covers were laid for the 
guests, for one piece of politeness deserves 
another. The supper lasted till morning. 
They drank. ‘The pitchers were emptied 
at moderate draughts, and they talked of 
everything but matrimony. At the break 
of day the young woman stood up, and 
went for the dessert to the great deal cup- 
board. Then all opened their eyes, and 
hearts began to beat. When the damsel 
took out a plate of nuts, the gallant knew 
it was all over with him. He received his 
dismissal in complete form. He had only 
to raise the siege with his two comrades and 
his wine pitchers, If she served out cheese, 
almonds, raisins, and all she found in the 
cupboard except nuts, the marriage would 
take place without delay. Thus was the hand 
of a young woman asked and granted, or re- 
fused, without the embarrassment of words, 
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A jug of claret made the demand—a plate 
of nuts gave the reply.”* 


When Maitre Pierre found out 
what was to be the business of the 
evening, he very gruffly summoned 
Marinette to resume her stilts, and 
come with hinr to some other shelter ; 
but she was resolute about staying. 
She determined to make him feel in 
turn something of the pangs which 
she herself had so long suffered from 
his engrossing attention to his be- 
loved and ungrateful landes. So he 
mounted his stilts, and went forth 
into the wild night. Tomery ji/s and 
his two assistants came, in the regular 
habits of the peasantry, fashioned 
probably by a city Schneider, so fine 
were the materials, and with neat 
mahogany stilts. They made their 
application on the outside in the 
prescribed fashion, brought in two 
pitchers of excellent wine, and the 
night passed amid talking, and eat- 
ing, and drinking, and occasional 
napping. Pierre’s obstinacy was not 

roof against his deep love for 
Marinette. He joined the society— 
a comparatively numerous one—- 
about midnight, and endured the 
suspense well or ill till daybreak, 
when Tomery would be made happy 
or the reverse. He was not able to 
guess, from Marinette’s demeanour, 
what she intended to do; and he 
would have given several hectares 
of his pines that he had opened his 
heart to his darling before this fatal 
night. Etiquette rigorously insisted 
that the courtier and the courted 
should not exchange a word through 
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these long hours of darkness and 
suspense. Light at last came ; and 
Marinette, though looking daggers at 
Pierre, dipped oar hand in a mys- 
teriously-covered vase, and showered 
nuts on Tomery jils, his best men, 
and the worthless Mayor. 

One of the assistants, rejoicing in 
the rejection of one Jils, gravely 
informed those about him that poor 
Marinette would be no better than a 
prisoner at Bourdeaux ; for according 
to what he had heard, the first thing 
a husband did was to burn his wife’s 
stilts, so that she could not ramble 
away. Then he had her guarded by 
servants in uniform. When she went 
abroad, it was in a great covered 
chest drawn by horses. At the play, 
she was shut up in a pen, with the. 
door locked ; and when she was al- 
lowed to walk in the streets, she was 
surrounded by a cage. The indignant 
Mayor rebuked him, and informed 
the company that a woman in Bour- 
deaux was perfectly free, provided 
she obeyed her husband in all things, 
and she was at full liberty to walk 
about through her husband’s house 
and gardens. 

Our Paris friend is at last obliged 
to return to Paris; and Pierre and 
Marinette, mounted on their stilts, 
step out, one on each side of his 
caleche. Pierre vaunts all he has 
done and will do for his landes, and 
expresses his resolution to marry, and 
sit down and enjoy life, when he has 
saved his country. M. About tells 
him he is about to write a story, tak- 
ing him for hero, and the following 
dialogue takes place :— 


* This custom is supposed to have been established by the following incident connected 


with the early history of Marseilles :— 


When Greece was in its glory, a vessel from that country took refuge from a storm in 


one of the finest harbours of Southern Gaul. 


The young captain, who might be taken 


for Apollo, asked hospitality from a chief, who at once invited him and his men to assist 
at a supper he was to give to the suitors of his daughter, Marseille. She would be 
married to-morrow to the man favoured by her choice on that night. The young Gauls 
showed the extent of their admiration and love (gs eran by their deep draughts 
from the wine-jugs, their oaths, and the severe blows they dealt the table. The young 


Greek could not hold converse with the bride except by his fine eyes; but they spoke so 
intelligibly that when she stood up at the dawn, and moved round the table with a goblet 
of wine in her hand, she passed the others, notwithstanding their winks and their conceited 


adjustments of their red beards. She stopped at last by the side of the handsome stranger; 
but as he did not seem to comprehend the nature of the ceremony, she laid one hand on 
his shoulder, and with the other presented the goblet. This could not be misunderstood. 
He seized the vessel with his left hand; and as the rivals turned looks of fury on him, he 
grasped the hilt of his keen-edged blade with the right. That day he was wedded to the 
lady, and never afterwards quitted the country. He introduced the Greek arts into the 
colony, and the place where he raised a fine mansion for his wife still bears her name, 
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“ Author. How would you wish the ro- 
mance to end? 

“ Pierre. Say that I was worth 30,000 
francs a-year. 

“ Author. But every romance must end 
with a marriage or death ; we have only the 
choice between them. 

“* Pierre. That won’t do; I must remain 
single some years, and keep alive as long 
as possible. 

“ Author. Perhaps you are right. I will 
not disturb you. Remain alive—remain a 
bachelor. I will pass you by. I will say 
that Marinette died of grief. 

“ Pierre. Come, come! that won't do. I 
will have no unlucky fooleries. 

“ Author. I will tell the Parisians that 
your philanthropy embraced the whole 
world except the poor girl who lived only 
for you—that you were fool enough to 
leave happiness at one side; that you vio- 
lated the most sacred duty—that of loving 
those who loved you; that you enriched 
your worthless Mayor, and killed your true 
love; that she died of consumption and 
grief, and was buried in Canau, the very 
day the people were bearing you about in 
triumph, 
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“ Pierre. No; no, friend... Say I did not 
wish to marry till I could sit down and 
devote my whole care to her; but that I 
at last opened my eyes, and seized on my 
good fortune when it was within my grasp. 

“* Marinette. At last! 

“T parted at a gallop, without any leave- 
taking. When I looked back I beheld a 
mighty pair of compasses set up on the 
road; it was Marinette in the arms of 
Pierre.” 


Of course Buloz and its abomi- 
nable mayor, Pierre, and Marinette, 
are myths whom Edmond About ma- 
neeuvres to impress on the people 
and the Government the need of re- 
claiming the vast unproductive tracts 
of the landes, and the best mode of 

oing about this desirable work. 

hough the substance of the book is 
serious and statistical enough, we 
have seldom spent.a more agreeable 
time than in turning over its pleasant 
and sparkling pages. 


NOTES ON THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


PAMPHLETS, lectures, essays, arti- 
cles—what a miscellany of composi- 
tions on the State of Ireland problem 
lie on our table: written by men of 
every party, made public through all 
sorts of channels, delivered before va- 
rious pretentious societies—treatises 
replete with dogmatic assertion, and 
contradictory to a greater extent than 
is usual even in Hibernian contro- 
versies! Is the matter, then, inscru- 
table? This conflict of opinion would 
not seem to be occasioned by its in- 
tricacy, for none of these writers 
speaks with the humility of one un- 
certain of his ground. However 
widel aod may differ, they are 
caeally confident—one class of having 
discovered the disease and the re- 
medy, another of having established 
that no disease exists, and tH®t no 
remedy is needed. Onlookers, await- 
ing a decision on the points at issue, 
are utterly bewildered, unable to say 
whether the country, in the elegant 
phrase of a late speaker, is “ going to 
the dogs,” or prospering beyond all 
recedent, despite an occasional check 
rom a deficient harvest. English- 
men simply do not know what to 


make of a people who, with all the 
data of reports of departments, and 
statistical documents of every neces- 
sary description, in addition to the 
resource of every-day observation, 
cannot determine whether they are 
retrograding or going forward, whether 
advancing in national wealth or re- 
turning to a condition of poverty and 
semi-barbarism—for no less opposite 
than these have been the recent re- 
presentations of the state and pros- 
pects of Ireland by self-constituted 
expounders of our social condition. 

t must be evident at once that 
these strongly contrasted pictures 
are less caused by any difficulty in 
the inquiry itself than by the ob- 
scuring influence of prejudices, and 
the intrusion into the investigation 
of the motives of the partizan. In 
this matter very remarkably the 
“wish has been father to the 
thought.” It is fair to say so of 
both parties in the question. The 
extreme “ prosperity” men are not 
less exaggerators than the ruin- 
mongers. Government treatises, pre- 
ared to order by the scribes of the 
Jastle of Dublin, have sinned as 
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much on one side, as the revolntion- 
ary jo ist and aspirant ultramon- 
tane candidate have done onthe other. 
The only thing to be stated in favour 
of the former exaggeration over the 
latter is this, that the theory seems 
more self-respecting which imputes 
our difficulties to a temporary strain, 
than that which by producing some- 
thing akin to despair will cause that 
“folding of the hands” which must 
directly tend to verify every unhappy 
prophecy. If the moans of those 
who claim the special title of “ pa- 
triots” were justified, it would, in 
fact, be the merest folly to invest 
capital in Ireland, whether in agricul- 
ture, in manufactures, or in trade. 
The country, in their mind, is a 
doomed spot of earth. Bad laws, 
which a powerful neighbour will not 
alter, and has a selfish interest in 
maintaining, must always crush her 
people. Nothing is left but to seek 


more hospitable shores, since it ap- 
pears hopeless to overthrow, at least 
just now, the unnatural English Go- 
vernment, and to establish an Irish 
Republic in its stead. On the con- 
trary, let us say—those that have 
most hope have commonly most suc- 


cess. It is better for Ireland that 
Irishmen should rather over than 
under-caleulate the advantages she 
offers to the industrious and deserving 
in every walk of life. And this very 
spirit of patient and hopeful labour, 
it is a satisfaction to know, has been 
growing steadily in Ireland despite 
the sinister croakings of a faction. 
It may be stated with confidence 
that there never was a time when 
Irishmen of all shades of opinion 
thought more and talked more of 
the practical interests of their coun- 
try, and less of irritating traditions, 
or visions to be accomplished through 
a French or American intervention. 
Hold forth a new flag of agitation, 
and the people surround it very list- 
lessly, if they gather to it at all. 
Announce, on the other hand, that 
the Minister is to be solicited to offer 
some special encouragement to flax- 
culture, or to establish a royal dock- 
yard in the harbour of Cork, and the 
result is a popular stir in favour of 
whatever project promises substan- 
tially to benefit the community. In 
this very matter of the “ ruin-cry,” 
as it has been termed, although 
the last three unfavourable years 
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unquestionably gave agitators an ad- 
vantage, and frequent efforts were 
made to set the tenant-right move- 
ment agoing again, the people did 
not fall in with the design. Those 
who sought to turn the trial sent by 
Providence into a political instru- 
ment were foiled, and it has been 
passed through without a political 
crisis or a serious demonstration. 
Even the peasant, old enough to 
remember former agitations, makes 
so much use of his natural intelli- 
gence now as to reason that a re- 
petition of the hypocrisies of that era 
would not conduce to his advantage. 
These observations will, probably, 
have shown that the writer of the 
pee article goes neither with the 
ired pamphleteers and “ placemen” 
who have been reiterating a denial 
of the retrogression of the three or 
four past years, nor with the extreme 
party on the other side, who, not 
content with circulating the most 
deplorable representations of our pre- 
sent condition, have consigned us to 
misery henceforward. In this as in 
sO many matters, truth lies some- 
where in the middle. In point of 
fact, Ireland has endured another 
severe affliction—one probably that is 
now over, for there are many pro- 
mising circumstances in the present 
year. That trial bore no comparison 
to the enormous proportions of the 
Famine of 1847 ; but it is certain, 
nevertheless, that had there been in 
this country, in the winters of 1861 
and 1862, a population of seven mil- 
lions and three-quarters, deaths from 
starvation would, as before, have been 
a common occurrence. Fortunately 
the surplus paren had 
off to other lands, and the distress 
was merely local, and everywhere of 
manageable extent. To sudden re- 
verses from a like cause Ireland will 
ever be liable. She has suffered 
at all periods of her history from 
occasional inclement seasons. But 
though these must at times check 
her progress, they will not affect the 
basis of her prosperity, if it be founded 
on industry, thrift, enterprize, and 
variety of effort. Upon the latter we 
lay particular stress, for manifest rea- 
sons. A dependence on agriculture 
alone is not for our good. The best 
feature in the present condition of 
Treland is the steady, if slow, growth 
of the more important class of manu- 
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factures. When the time comes for 
Munster to-boast a linen-trade, and 
when the water-power of the West 
has attracted manufactures of a dif- 
ferent kind, the country will be ina 
position to bear one or more under- 
average harvests without an undue 
pressure upon her poor-rates, or the 
danger of political discontents excited 
by charlatans. 

There could be no better way of 
showing to what extent harvests like 
the last three are likely to affect us 
unfavourably whenever they may 
recur, than by consulting the Poor 
Law and Emigration returns for those 
years. It is the custom with some 
persons, indeed, to assert that there 
was an enormous amount of positive 
destitution which did not come under 
the cognizance of the poor law au- 
thorities, from the unwillingness of 
the people to enter the workhouses. 
But that disinclination has been 
vastly exaggerated for political pur- 
poses. Although benevolent indi- 
viduals and voluntary relief commit- 
tees expended a considerable amount 
among the people at particular mo- 
ments, taking the whole period during 
which the distress existed into ac- 
count, the state of the workhouses 
may be regarded as a fair measure of 
the extent of poverty. To complete 
the estimate it seems only necessary 
to consider the emigration for the 
same period, as a certain class, im- 
poverished by the bad seasons, but 
not reduced to beggary, sold the 
good-will of their farms, with their 
effects, and sailed for America, where 
every Irish tenant-farmer believes, 
as firmly as he does the articles of his 
creed, that fortune awaits him. The 
present appears to be a proper time 
for entering upon this retrospect, 
as the harvest of 1864 is likely to be 
an improvement on those before it. 
Mr. Donnelly, the Irish Registrar- 
General, stated, during his examina- 
tion a week or two sas bales the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Taxation, 
that there has been an increase lately 
in the number of cattle and stock-— 
a cheering proof that the worst is 
over. It was in this very particu- 
lar that the decline of recent years 
was alarming. The change from 
cereals to pasture was accounted for 
by the operation of influences in no 
degree a proof of increasing poverty ; 
but then, if we were running out of 
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corn-growing and diminishing in the 
number and value of our cattle at 
the same time, the case was bad 
indeed. 

Turning, therefore, to the poor law 
tables, we begin, for the purposes of 
comparison, with the year 1854. We 
select that year because the effects 
of the great Famine ran on to the end 
of 1853 at least, when first the pros- 
perity of the country began to tell 
upon the condition of the lower 
classes of the people. In 1854, then, 
the maximum number of persons in 
the workhouses and relieved out of 
doors on one day, was 117,582. From 
this figure there was a decline steadily 
until 1859, when the total number 
relieved on one day fell to its mint- 
mum, 48,055. After this the num- 
bers began to rise again, but did not 
reach in 1860, 1861, 1862, or 1863, not- 
withstanding the severity of the sea- 
sons, the figures of 1854, 1855, or 
1856. The three last years cannot 
have been, then, years of very vio- 
lent pressure: as to extent of pau- 
perism they were really an improve- 
ment upon the state of things in 
years which no one considered years 
of adversity. The exact increase 
in the number of cases relieved 
throughout 1860, 1861, and 1862, was, 
respectively, 40,819, 62,238, and 
62,020 ; or only about one-tenth more 
than in years when the number of 
paupers was unprecedentedly small. 
Lhe emigration also, strange to say, 
was not greater in the last three 
years than in the three immediately 
preceding. If it were true that 
poverty is the strongest impulse to 
emigration, then the emigration should 
have suddenly sprung up with the 
occurrence of bad seasons; and yet 
the figures for the six years begin- 
ning with 1857, and ending with 1562, 
are 95,081, 64,337, 80,599, 84,621, 
64,292, 70,117. In 1863 an increase 
is found both in the number of pau- 
pers and in the emigration. The 
total number relieved in and out-door 
on one day in 1863, was 75,734. 
Still this did not reach the total of 
1856. The Irish emigration rose in 
1863-4 to 116,391, an advance which 
some would refer to the practice 
of Federal enlistment in Lreland. 
Whether due to that cause in any 
great measure, or simply to an ex- 
pectation of higher wages in America, 
it was certainly in the least degree 
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the result of domestic distress; for 
that distress was severer during the 
year previous. We shall subsequently 
examine the character of the emi- 
gration from Ireland in recent years ; 
at present it is enough to mark how 
conclusively these figures establish 
that the pressure of the last three 
seasons did not warrant the gloomy 
forebodings and extravagant proposi- 
tions based upon it. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, in 
their Report for 1864, trace the effects 
of these years of difficulty, thus :— 
“A comparison of the summaries 
from February to September in the 
last year with the same in the three 
preceding years shows a progressive 
increase; the year ending 29th Sep- 
tember, 1863, being the third of a 
series of years marked by unfavour- 
able seasons, each of which accord- 
ingly exceeded its predecessor in the 
amount of pauperism, sickness, and 
relief expenditure. Thus, while the 
maximum daily number of workhouse 
inmates in the series 1859-60 was 
only 46,545, the maximum number 
in the three succeeding series were 
52,103, 61,791, and 66,976 respec- 
tively ; and while the minimum num- 
ber in 1859-60 was 33,769, the mini- 
mum numbers of the three following 
series were 36,107, 39,580, and 45,201 
respectively.” They add, with re- 
spect to the prospects for the present 
year, in corroboration of the view al- 
ready taken in this paper :—“ The 
accumulation caused in the work- 
houses through the three years ending 
29th September, 1863, will require 
some time to disperse, probably not 
less than three favourable years, in 
order to bring it back to the level of 
1859-60. The success of the last 
pm crop, and the low price of 

readstuffs, have already told most 
favourably on the number of inmates, 
even during the season when pau- 
perism is invariably progressive ; and 
the comparison is now m favour of 
the present over the preceding year ; 
so that we are enabled to foresee with 
ae that the twelve months end- 
ing 29th September, 1864, will be a 
year of lower expenditure and less 
extensive pauperism than the year 
which ended 29th September, 1863. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that 
this improvement is occurring not- 
withstanding the matured operation 
of the hospital sections of the Amend- 
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ment Act of 1861, and notwithstand- 
ing the considerable number of re- 
movals of pauper families which are 
toning place from England and Scot- 
and.’ 


The steady decline of pauperism 
from year to year for a decade may 
not be an absolute proof of material 
prosperity in a country from which 
there has been, during thesame period, 
anenormous emigration. If, however, 
as the result partly of this emigration, 
but in greater proportion of the im- 
provement of agriculture, and a gene- 
ral stir of business, the people are 
better employed and better paid, and 
the poor-rates have consequently 
diminished, it would be difficult to 
show that, so far as these changes go, 
they are not evidence of a real ame- 
lioration. The person who may 
happen to have been acquainted with 
the ante-Famine Ireland has no dif- 
ficulty, from the simple testimony of 
his eyes, in declaring the present state 
of things to be immensely in advance 
of the seeming prosperity of the era 
of plenty, twenty or more years ago, 
when, if potatoes were two pence 
a stone, wages were four pence a day, 
and work hard to be procured ; when 
the island was greatly overpeopled as 
a purely agricultural country, and 
contained a largeramountof privation 
and misery, only short of utter starva- 
tion, than any place of the same area 
on the surface of the globe. 

With this subject in our mind, and 
a very distinct recollection of the 
character of that past to which we 
have referred, we inquired from an 
intelligent peasant lately, in an inland 
county, whether the country-people 
were, on the whole, better or worse 
off than when he was a young and 
active man, the enthusiastic frequenter 
of monster meetings, a “ warden” of 
the Repeal Association, and the 

litical “organizer” of the parish. 

is reply was direct and practical. 
“T remember,” said he, “that when 
the steward (of a neighbouring pro- 
prietor—an ostentatious sympathizer 
with the people) wanted a dozen men 
for ditching, turf-cutting, or other 
labouring work, there would be as 
many as a couple of hundred— 
ay, three hundred—waiting from 
before day-dawn for the job; and 
when, about eight or nine o’clock, 
he came to make his choice, he'd 
pick out the biggest and strongest, and 

8 
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send the rest off home, eight, ten, or 
fifteen miles away ; and the wages 
such a crowd of them were struggling 
for was only sixpence a day.” “Out 
of which,” he added, not without a 
tone of self-reproach, “they often gave 
a halfpenny or a penny to the Repeal 
collector.” “Now,” he continued, 
“no one hereabouts, at all events, is 
idle ; a great many suffered very 
severely these last couple of winters 
from the want of firing, but employ- 
ment is good, the wages are fair, and 
we all get enough to eat, at any rate 
—and where isthe use in grumbling !” 
“Things are bettering,” concluded 
the humble but honest and sensible 
speaker, in his own plain way; “ but 
the landlords,” and here we could not 
dispute with him, “stand in their own 
light in not providing their tenants 
and labourers with decent houses to 
live in, at a fair rent. Some of the 
mud cottages (an Irishman will seldom 
be heard calling his house a cabin 
now) are snug enough, but the most 
of them are cold and damp, and dis- 
hearten the poor man. Besides, when 
a tenant is put out, his house is pulled 
down, and the places to live in have 
become so few that the labouring 
man is very badly off, unless a neigh- 
bour gives him a corner.” If some 
landlords who spend the rents of 
their estates abroad were occasionally 
to walk out among the poor people 
on their properties, and hold a half- 
hour’sconversation with the peasantry 
about them, they would learn this, at 
least, that the country will never be 
in the way to improve, morally and 
materially, as all sound patriots desire 
it should, until the small-farmer or 
labourer is provided with a house to 
live in, in some sort suitable for a 
human being. In a former number 
of this magazine we explained the 
facilities afforded by the Act of Par- 
liament for borrowing money to erect 
labourers’ cottages. These facilities 
have been as yet, unhappily, put to 
little account. The time has gone 
by when the people could be expected 
to remain content with the hovels 
they were reared in. Nothing is more 
common than complaints that the 
worst class of cabin is not “fit for 
Christians,” and those very complaints 
are probably one of the most cheering 
signs that “old things have passed 


—. ; ; 
is digression sprang from a re- 
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ference to the variations of pauperism 
during the last ten years—a column 
of statistics possessing sutticient inter- 
est to justify a further remark. Three 
years after the Famine, in 1852, the 
number of in-door paupers in Lreland 
was 166,821, and the total expendi 
ture under all the Poor Law Acts, 
£1,099,678. From that year forward 
there was a steady fall. In 1855, 
there were less than half the number 
of inmates registered for 1852; in 
1857, less than a third of that num- 
ber ; in 1859, lessthan a fourth. The 
total number in workhouses reached 
its minimum in that year. Since 
then there has been an increase from 
causes sufficiently known ; but this 
increase cannot be considered a retro- 
gression toa state of pauperism, such 
as the country had before emerged 
from, for, as we haye stated already, 
notwithstanding the admittedly se- 
vere pressure of the past three years, 
the numbers in the workhouses have 
throughout been /ess than in the 
three years immediately preceding 
the period when pauperism fell to its 
minimum, and have, in fact, been a 
comparatively slight increase upon 
that minimum. What we mean will 
be better shown, at one glance, by 
setting out the figures thus :— 


PAvUPERISM in average YEARS; total number 
in Workhouses :-— 


1855, 79,211) 
1856, 63,235 - average, 64,370 
1857, 50,665) 


PavrperisM in YEARS of unwonted Pros- 
PERITY ; total number in Workhouses :— 


1858, 45,790) 
1859, 40,380 > average, 42,840 
1860, 41,273 ) 


Pavuperism in YeArs of Pressure from 
deficient Harvests; total number in 


Workhouses :— 

1861, 45.136 

1862, 53,668 51,351 
1863, 55,250) 


It may be here repeated that the 
Poor Law Commissioners confidently 
expect a decrease in 1864, which the 
earlier months of the year, as com- 
pared with 1863, certainly warrant. 
"hese facts dispose at once of the 
perverted statistics and violent de- 
clamation which have obscured this 
subject on platforms where the cooler 
and more patient spirit of scientific 
inquiry was to have been expected. 
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For, although there has been during 
the last three years a decrease in the 
land under crops, in the produce, and 
in the number and value of cattle, as 
compared with 1859, that loss fell, 
for the most part, upon classes who 
were able to ~ it, and who must 
always lay their account with anfa- 
vourable years at intervals. The 
wealth of the country did nut grow 
as rapidly as if no check had occurred, 
but it was not reduced so far as ma- 
terially to aggravate pauperism. That 
is the important fact which the 
poor law tables enable us to state 
positively. A fuller analysis of the 
figures bearing on the case would 
show that even the diminution of 
traffic on Irish railways in 1862 and 
1863, on which much stress has been 
Jaid, was not serious. Dividends 
fell from other causes in some cases ; 
and the pressure of the times served 
us a convenient cover for directors 
over-fond of “occupying new terri- 
tory.” It is computed, in Mr. Thom’s 
Almanac, that above a million sterling 
more of Irish money was invested in 
railways in 1862 than in 1859. A 
couple of years of good harvests, such 
as there is at present so fair a pro- 
mise of, would blot out the recollec- 
tion of the late ungenial seasons, 
through which, all things considered, 
the country has passed wonderfully 
well. 

If this be all true, there is the less 
necessity, on the part of the admi- 
nistrators of the poor law, for a re- 
sort to the dangerous expedient of 
out-door relief ; and yet it appears by 
the Report of tle Commissioners for 
1863-4 that it is coming into favour 
with boards of guardians. That the 
enactments which restrain it are suf- 
ficiently liberal will be seen when it 
is observed that such relief may be 
lawfully given to. destitute persons 
permaneutly disabled from labour ; to 
destitute persons disabled from labour 
by reason of severe and protracted 
sickness or accident, and to destitute 
poor widows having two or more 
children dependent upon them, pro- 
vided such persons do not occupy 
inore than a quarter of a statute acre 
of land ; but in the case of any person 
comprised in those classes, and hold- 
ing more than this quantity of land, 
relief can only be given to the oceu- 
pier himself in the workhouse or 
workhouse hospitals—on, Iyis alusis 


sion, however, out-relief may be given 
to his family. Hitherto Parliament 
has resisted every attempt to extend 
those exceptions to the proper test of 
destitution—entrance of the work- 
house, and it is to be boped will con- 
tinue to occupy the same attitade 
towards agitation in its latest phase. 
But it appears that, even under these 
restrictions, certain boards of guard- 
ians, in obedience to political pres- 
sure, have increased the number of 
out-door paupers in receipt of relief 
from 9,675, in 1861, to 18,372, in 1863. 
Not only so; during the first three 
months of the present year, when the 
number of the indoor paupers de- 
creased 1,131, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1863, the 
out-door poor increased by 1,469, “ in 
consequence of the greater tendency 
of the guardians of unions to adopt, 
to some extent, out-door relief.” On 
this point the Commissioners, in a 
tone of warning, say—“‘ The number 
of recipients of out-door relief, though 
fluctuating somewhat with the sea- 
sons, is now likely to increase year 

- ° . x 
after year.” It would be simply fatal 
to the hopes of prosperity for Ireland 
to encourage this system. It must 
inevitably bring back idle habits and 
that mendicant spirit with which our 
people were so long curst. The owners 
of property, therefore, and all who 
take an intelligent view of what is for 
the good of society, cannot too soon, 
or too strenuously, oppose the exten- 
sion of the evil, which, if not ar- 
rested, will eat as a canker into the 
body politic. 

It is the more necessary to arrest 
the growth of the out-door system 
before it has established itself, as, un- 
like in-door pauperism, it does not 
fluctuate with the seasons and the 
increase or diminution of employ- 
ment. It has a tendency to continual 
enlargement. Persons living outside 
the workhouses, ona weekly dole, have 
not the motive of the in-door pauper 
to free the rates from the charge of 
theirsupport. In the one case the pau- 
per’s, desire to leave the workhouse 
makes him the best check upon the 
abuse of a poor law; in the other 
the fact that the pauper suffers no 
disadvantage, throws the duty of pro. 
tecting the ratepayers from willing 
idleness and frand upon the boards of 
guardians, Whose inapection of out- 
(lang causes can never be effective, 
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Thus the latter class are likely to 
grow very rapidly if the strictest in- 
terpretation, consistent with a spirit 
of true charity, be not.given to the 

ualifications for out-door succour laid 

own in the enactment. The Com- 
missioners have thought the disposi- 
tion to extend the out-door system so 
serious that they have prepared dia- 
grams showing the different degrees 
of elasticity in the two methods of 
relief, and the fact is made apparent 
by these, “that while both rise and 
fall with the season of the year, the 
one does so in a much more marked 
degree than the other ; and secondly, 
that while the in-door relief is di- 
minished or increased in each suc- 
ceeding year, according to its favour- 
able or unfavourable character, the 
out-door relief shows at present no 
tendency to decline, notwithstanding 
the superiority of the present year 
over the three preceding onés.”  “ Our 
object,” they add, “in dweliing on 
this circumstance is to show that the 
workhouse returns are those which 
must be looked to as indicating most 
correctly at any time the comparative 
condition of the indigent classes in 
Treland.” 

After the working of the poor law, 
the course and character of Irish 
emigration constitute the most impor- 
tant element, in a candid considera- 
tion, of the state and prospects of the 
country. With respect to emigration, 
in its connexion with pauperism, the 
Poor Law Commissioners make a 
statement to which too much promi- 
nence cannot be given. “ The tide of 
emigration from [reland to America,” 
they say, “ which has set in with in- 
creased force during the last twelve 
months, we believe to have little effect 
one way or the other on the expendi- 
ture of the poor rates in Ireland, be- 
yond the increased amount which the 
guardians of unions may expend in 
assisting the emigration of such poor 
persons wishing to emigrate as might 


otherwise remain or become charge-* 


able on the rates. By a comparison 
of the sums contained in the instru- 
ment authorizing such expenditure, 
we find that in the twelve months 
ending 25th March, 1864, the expen- 
diture (£4,770 4s. 5d.) exceeded that 
of the preceding twelve months 

2,541 38. 8d.) by £2,229 0s. 9d.” 
This sum, however, at the utmost, 
did not suffice to send out more than 
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about 500 persons over the number de- 
spatched in 1862, a small part of the 
total increase of emigration discovered 
in a comparison of the same year.” 
“The parties emigrating at their own 
expense,” continue the Commissioners, 
“are of such a class that if they  re- 
mained in Ireland they would not be 
likely to become chargeable, and 
their departure, therefore, is no relief 
to the unions in that respect. It is 
possible, on the other hand, that some 
increase to the rates may occur by 
reason of the emigrant, in a few 
cases, leaving dependents or relations 
behind him, who may by his depar- 
ture be rendered destitute either for 
a time or permanently ; but it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the extent to which 
this may be oceurring throughout the 
country.” The important bearing 
which facts of this nature have upon 
the condition of Ireland question, will 
be better seen when the incidents of 
later emigration are looked into a little 
more closely. It is admitted that the 
distress of the last three years must 
have had an influence in stimulating 
emigration; but this was only one of 
several influences, and more than 
probably not the greatest. For in- 
stance, from the Twenty-fourth Re- 
port of the Emigration Commission- 
ers, issued during the last month, it 
appears that of 146,813 emigrants 
who went to the “United States” 
last year, 67,314, or 45°85 per cent., 
took passage in the several steam- 
liners which touch at Londonderry, 
Cork, and Galway. This is not only 
a gratifying statement, in the contrast 
it suggests with the horrors of the 
passage by the old sailing-ships, but 
one of obvious importance as a proof 
that the emigrants from Ireland are 
not of a destitute class, such as fled 
from the country in the famine years. 
They are, on the contrary, to a 
greater or less degree, persons of some 
means, who can afford to pay the dif- 
ference of fare between steam and 
sailing ships for the greater comfort 
of the former. 

It is a remarkable fact that, even 
in prosperous times, the Irish people , 
have been always ready to yield to 
any special attraction in foreign 
countries, asif it were an instinct of 
the race to overspread the earth. 
Could Australia have been reached as 
readily as America, when the gold- 
fever raged there, ten times the num- 
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ber of Irishmen who found their way 
to that shore would have crowded to 
it. When, some yearsafter the Famine, 
Ireland had begun to lift her head 
again, and employment was good, 
this did not prevent hosts of Irish- 
men from going to America to meet 
a sudden labour-demand there. That 
emigration went on until the Rus- 
sian war began in 1854, when the 
national desire for change and love of 
excitement found for a time a new 
direction. It soon, however, returned 
to its old channel, from the fixed idea 
existing in Ireland, the fruit, in great 
part, of Mr. O’Connell’s habit of 
continually instituting rhetorical con- 
trasts between this country “and 
America, to the disadvantage of the 
former, that the States were a sort of 
golden paradise. This tendency was 
also constantly stimulated by the 
large amounts sent home by friends 
who had settled in America to their 
relatives in Ireland, to help them 
to emigrate for the same destina- 
tion. There has been published, 
for the first time, in the Reoet re- 
ferred to in these remarks, a return 
of these amounts, and those who 
have not heretofore given attention 
to the subject will be astonished by 
their magnitude. The return includes 
more than the money sent to Ireland, 
being of sums “remitted by settlers 
in North America to their friends in 
the United Kingdom, from 1848 to 
1863, both inclusive ;” but as by far 
the largest portions admittedly came 
from Irishmen to Irishmen, the docu- 
ment possesses a manifest value. The 
amounts vary from year to year 
from one million and three-quarters 
sterling to half a million pounds ster- 
ling, the figures being, for each suc- 
cessive yedr, from 1848, £460,000 ; 
£540,000 ; £957,000 ; £990,000 ; 
£1,404,000 ; £1,439,000 ; £1,730,000; 
£873,000 ; £951,000 ; £593,165 ; 
£472,610 ; £575,378 ; £576,932 ; 
£426,825 ; £381,901 ; £412,053 ; 
besides very considerable sums which® 
have been transmitted since 1859, 
from Australia, for the same purpose. 
It is stated on the authority of the 
Commissioners, that the sums re- 
mitted from America last year would 
have been sufficient to defray the 
whole expense of the emigration 
to that country. A portion of the 
amount was probably expended by 
the Federals on the clandestine en- 
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couragement of enlistment in Ire- 
land; but it does not appear that 
they had any remarkable success, as 
the emigration of men in proportion 
towomen was not greater in 1863 than 
in normal years, when no disturbing 
influence operated. 

The conclusion seems inevitable 
from these data that the continuance 
of a very considerable emigration 
from Ireland is no proof of domestic 
retrogression. It proceeds more from 
attraction than repulsion, and is 
likely to last, because these tempta- 
tions are sure to be of a permanent 
nature. Some have supposed that 
with the close of the war in America 
a period will commence of a taxation 
so heavy that emigrants from Ireland 
will turn their steps rather to Canada, 
or the colonies of the far East. This 
calculation will doubtless disappoint 
those who build upon it. The rates 
of Northern American taxation will, 
of course, be enormous, unless resort 
should be had, in the desperation of 
the case, to a wholesale repudiation ; 
but the return to a condition of peace 
will possibly be attended with a great 
effort to develop the resources of the 
States, so that the burdens created 
by the war may be better met, and 
thus will be opened new avenues for 
profitable labour, which there will be 
a scarcity of hands to occupy. Be- 
sides, the close of the conflict, how- 
ever it terminates, will see a new and 
vigorous nation established in the 
Southern States, with wants unknown 
to its people in their former purely 
agricultural condition ; with a spirit 
of enterprise in reclaiming and set- 
tling the outlying lands, which will 
rapidly canal their boundaries and 
consolidate their power; with a large 
army to maintain, a navy to create, 
and an independent commercial ma- 
rine to man. Men like Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, and Messrs. Benjamin and 
Mallory are likely to take very prompt 
and vigorous steps to supply those 
wants. There may consequently arise 
a competition between the Northern 
and Southern nation for the foreign 
tradesman, labourer, and recruit ; and 
Ireland will, no doubt, supply her 
full quota to this demand. In short, 
henceforward the population of Ire- 
land must continue to be small in 
comparison with the figure it stood 
at even ten or twelve years ago. 
There is no fear of another “ surplus” 
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for many a yeartocome. The appre- 
hension rather is, that the compe- 
tition instituted by a itcupeaeis 
so readily reached as that of America, 
will deprive us of a larger portion of 
our people than we can spare. That 
point has not certainly been reached 
yet, but it can easily be conceived pos- 
sible at no distant date. A crowded 
ete is not necessarily wealth, 
ut too sparse a population is un- 
deniably a source iit conesidbnnans. 
To the extent to which human hands 
are wanting, the country so circum- 
stanced is unworked, and its powers 
lie latent and unproductive. But it 
must be clear to every honest mind 
that even should a fate of this sort be 
in store for us, no laws a government 
could make would avert it. We 
must accept our position as the near- 
est land to America, and the nursery 
of its best blood, with all its incidents 
and consequences. Over two per 
cent. of the estimated population of 
Ireland left its shores last year, and 
fully three per cent. will leave this 
year. The probabilities are, that the 
influences just referred to will keep 
up an emigration of fully two per 
cent. for some years to come. In that 
event, the total population will suffer 
a still further substantial decline, and 
if the country returns even to a toler- 
ably prosperous condition, a want of 
labour is likely to be felt. If that 
result should concur, as it very pos- 
sibly may, with the more liberal in- 
vestment of English capital in Ire- 
land, and an increase of the manufac- 
tures of the country, remarkable 
social changes will follow, through 
the introduction of artisans, factory- 
workers, and labourers in considerable 
numbers, from England and Scotland. 
It is not probable, however, that 
the manufacturing advance of Ire- 
land can be very rapid. It seems 
confined pretty much to the single 
branch of the linen-trade, which, in- 
deed, is capable of indefinite develop- 
ment, and has been greatly enlarged 
within the past two years. But, not- 
withstanding the practical and praise- 
worthy efforts of individuals, its ex- 
tension beyond a limited district in 
Ulster must be slow. The picture 
drawn by sanguine persons of linen 
factories dotting the barren West 
and the remote South has more 
poetry than hkelihood about it. This 
is not said with any view -to dis- 
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courage efforts outside the province 
of Ulster ; but it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the largest capitalist 
in the South of Ireland being de- 
sirous of extending his operations as 
a manufacturer of flax fibre, and 
having the strongest general motives 
for carrying on the trade where he 
had begun it, has deliberately chosen 
Belfast as the site of a flax-mill in- 
tended to contain no less than 60,000 
spindles. On the other side, it may 
be mentioned that the first flax- 
spinning establishment in Ireland was 
erected in 1805, at Cork, and con- 
sisted of 212 spindles for canvas 
yarns. The Linen Board soon after 
1aving given a bounty of 30s. per 
spindle, in 1809, there were between 
six and seven thousand spindles in 
working. In 1815, Munster was but 
slightly in advance of Ulster, having 
seven flax mills to its five. At that 
time there were 12,000 spindles in 
the southern province. It was not 
until in 1828 that the Ulstermen 
began really to move. Between that 
date and 1841, they had asserted 
their superiority, having established 
forty-one factories, with 260,000 
spindles. During this interval, Eng- 
lish machine-spun yarns, and Irish 
products sold still more cheaply on 
account of the lower price of + 
in their production, abolished cottage- 
spinning, and with it the former 
growth of flax in small quantities 
throughout the country on almost 
every considerable farm. The ten- 
dency then became stronger every 
year to centralization, both in flax- 
growing and flax manufacture, and 
Ulster benefited accordingly. It is 
foolish to express regret for this con- 
centration of the trade, as some have 
done, on the ground of the conse- 
quent abolition of fireside spinning, 
since if Irish capitalists had not 
competed in this manner with Eng- 
lish speculators, on the introduction 
of machinery, the trade would have 
eft us altogether, and would be as 
little known to-day in this country 
as cotton-spinning. There was a cir- 
cumstance, however, which vastly 
advantaged the Northern manufac- 
turers when they launched forth 
largely into the business. The do- 
mestic manufacture had for many 
ears before been much greater in 

Ister than in any of the other pro- 
vinces, and skilled labour, accord- 
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ingly, was ready to their hands. 
A return made to the Linen Board in 
1816, showed the value of the linens 
sold in the country markets of each 
of the provinces as follows :—For 
Ulster, £2,323,962; for Leinster, 
£265,460; for Munster, £62,856 ; 
and for Connaught, £127,774. In 
the county of Antrim alone, in the 
year named, £697,600 of linens were 
sold, or 50 per cent. more than in 
the three southern provinces com- 
bined. Thus the aptitude of the 
northern population for manufactur- 
ing employments, their industrious 
character, and their special acquaint- 
ance with the manipulation of flax, 
were a solid foundation for a pros- 
perity in reality more referable to 
that source than to the energy of 
individuals, or the power of capital. 

Up to 1847, in fact, a great portion 
of the labour employed in the linen 
manufacture was a sort of relic of 
the domestic spinning of thirty years 
before. The weavers were half- 
farmers also. They had small tracts 
of land, generally given up to potato 
culture. Upon this esculent they 
mainly lived, and the wages of their 
labour paid the rent and bought 
clothing. The Famine period swept 
this class away. But the introduc- 
tion of the power-loom, though slow, 
has operated to compensate for the 
loss of manual labour from that cause. 
Those who start in the South and 
West now, will be less dependent on 
their “hands” than were the manu- 
facturers of the interval 1828-1841 ; 
but this hasty reference to the vicis- 
situdes of the Ulster trade, and the 
long period of its growth, will mode- 
rate the anticipations, whilst it need 
not in anywise check the energies of 
flax manufacturers disposed to revive 
the former distinction of Munster in 
this branch of effort. If we are ever 
to boast of Kerry cambrics, to have 
Ballymenas in the south, and Ar- 
maghs in the west, this is the moment 
of advantage and the beginning may 
be made with confidence ; for the 
Belfast manufacturers who can see 
farthest into the future do not seem 
in the least afraid of a sudden check 
being put to the consumption of 
their linens by the cessation of the 
American blockade and the influx of 
cotton. They are busied erecting new 
buildings and putting up additional 
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machinery to overtake the manufac- 
ture of the largely increased quantity 
of flax that is being grown in Ireland 
this year. 

It must strike such visitors to the 
Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures 
now open in Dublin as are in a 
position intelligently to compare its 
contents with those of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1853, that Ireland’s manu- 
facturing improvement has not 
been very marked during the inter- 
vening period. The present “ expo- 
sition,’ as the French term such 
displays, may not be as complete 
a representation of Irish manufactures 
as could be desired, and the public 
will probably have to wait till next 
year for fuller data by which to test 
the manufacturing advance of the 
country ; but, speaking broadly, there 
can be no room for dispute upon the 
statement that this progress, if steady, 
has been slow. The fact is partly 
due to the recent trials the coun- 
try has had to endure ; but the period 
of emergence from these, now appar- 
ently commencing, synchronizing with 
numerous opportunities for the pro- 
fitable investment of capital, it is 
allowable to hope that the next five 
years will see much more done than 
the last ten. In a number of small 
manufactures, lately introduced, and 
not at all to be despised, considerable 
activity prevails, and there are not 
wanting signs that in such larger 
departments as that of shipbuilding 
and the manufacture of woollens, a 
decided advance may be immediately 
expected. 

As the writer hopes to disabuse the 
minds of Englishmen of several false 
impressions regarding Ireland by 
these observations, it should be added 
that, in so far at least as the invest- 
ment of money in manufactures is 
concerned, there is not only perfect 
safety for life and property in this 
— of her Majesty’s dominions, 

ut no greater cause to apprehend 
difficulty or loss from strikes, or other 
conspiracies of labour, than in Eng- 
land. It is very possible, indeed, 
that Irish labour would be now found, 
under certain conditions, more tract- 
able than English. It is true that 
various large trades were driven from 
Ireland at a former period by com- 
binations, but it is equally unfair and 
unbusinesslike to assume that the 
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same thing would happen again, in 
forgetfulness of the social changes 
that have since taken place. There 
would really be nomore fear of work- 
men’s difficulties in Cork or Galway 
than in Belfast. In Limerick, where 
large factories are in operation, the 
relations of employer and employed 
are entirely amicable ; and the anger 
of the local popular leaders may be so 
far risked as to add, that the lower 
classes of that city are not famous for 
a quiet demeanour. In short, many 
of the prejudices against Ireland en- 
tertained in England vanish before 
inquiry and observation on the spot, 
om this one yields first of all. 

The hints thrown out in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are intended to 
supply short corrections of a number 
of unfounded beliefs respecting Irish 
affairs, too generally adopted without 
investigation on both sides of the 
channel. As Irish matters are at 


present attracting so wide an atten- 
tion, it seemed proper to set the public 
on a right course of thinking respect- 
ingthem. Itismuch more important 
to remove the false notions which 
intercept the flow of English capital 


to the western island, than to establish 
a case for partial taxation under the 
Act of Union. Nothing can come 
of that “grievance.” The position 
of the complainants may be legal and 
constitutional, but it is not practical. 
Ireland must henceforth bear her full 
share of the Imperial taxation. It is 
for her interest to do this, for then 
she is in a position to demand equality 
of rights, the abolition of monopoly 
of the public expenditure in England, 
and such positive encouragement of 
legitimate enterprises as it would be 
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roper for a Government to afford. 

his is to carry out the essential 
design of the Union—to observe the 
compact in the spirit. To treat Ireland 
as an integral part of the Empire, in 
legislation, in finance, in modes of 
administration, is the statesman’s 
true course. Exceptional enactments, 
concessions to agitation, and uncertain 
principles of action, have the worst 
effect : thus are fostered dependence, 
discontent, and a species of national 
mendicancy. But, on the other hand, 
the perfect identification of the 
countries imposed responsibilities 
upon the greater, which Ministers 
have been too slow to discharge, and 
in the evasion of which the English 
public are supposed in Ireland to be 
inclined to acquiesce. A more gener- 
ous interpretation of the obligations 
of the Imperial Government towards 
Ireland, and a kindlier tone regarding 
her interests in the London press, 
would solve many difficulties. The 
traditional sneer at everything Irish 
in Parliamentary speeches and leading 
articles is doubly unjust and offensive 
at present, when so much intelligence 
and public spirit prevail in the 
country maligned. If Ireland and 
Irishmen have turned over a new leaf, 
it is hard that they should still be 
spoken of in the language which had 
a certain point a score or more years 
ago. Those silly scoffs work a large 
amount of mischief, and they are 
unworthy a great and an intellectual 
people. As an assumption of supe- 
Tiority they are gratuitous ; as an 
expression of contempt they are 
irritating ; on the score of policy they 
are a grave mistake. 





